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West 


—that’s Big B 


lox 


her's fak ily name 





The face in the dark 


N the middle of the night you ease up 

in your sleep; you wonder how long 
you have left. You aim one eye at your 
luminous Westclox, and there is the time. 

Painted in soft light against the black- 
ness are the numbers and hands that tell 
you the hour; designed to loom clearly 
out of the dark, and coated with a radium 
compound that will last for years. 

For the man who likes a good-looking 
timepiece that realizes its responsibility, 
that will call him punctually, and will tell 
him the time at night as quickly as in 
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Makers of Westc/o «: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, 
Factory: Peru, Ilinois In Canada: Westert 
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broad daylight— Big Ben Luminous, $5.00. 

For the man or woman who needs a 
small clock that is easily carried about, 
that rings punctually and gently, that 
steadily glows the hour to save groping 
for a light— Baby Ben Luminous, $5.00. 

For the man or boy who wants a de- 
pendable timepiece m ca pocket, Pocket 
Ben with plain dial, $2.00; Glo-Ben for 
night and day roe a $3.25. 

The trade mark Westclox is on the six- 
sided, orange-bordered tag and on the 
dial of each timepiece. 


SALLE. tLLENOtS, U. BR A 
Gy Ben, America, Sleep- Meter, Jack o” Lan pn 


Clock Co. , Limited, Peterborough, Ont 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx Style 


' It’s in the fine, long-wearing, all- 

$, . * ’ * 

a | wool fabrics; it’s in the careful tai- 

: loring; in the smart designing; it . 
takes all three—that’s style 

\ ) fee = t the right is a four-button 


coat; a rather straight front; a 
hit with well-dressed young men 





At the left is a new two-button 
4 coat; narrow lapels; all the 
latest touches 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES D. 


NTO the monotonous beat of a heavy rain on the tin roof and the rhythmic 

snoring of a dozen men the alarm clock on the window sill of the bunk house 

burst with a wild, metallic scream, announcing four o'clock of a wet morning. Low 

groans here and there, the stretching of tired bodies and a break in the snoring of 
the cook—temporarily housed there—followed. 

Dice Barnett, the corral boss, sat up in bed and yawned. 
he roared, and yawned again. 

The cook sat up and stared venomously across the row of inert figures. 

“You bellow like a bull!’ he growled. 

The corral boss said nothing. At these rising hours he was always hopeless and 
dispirited. The cook thumped his pillow, lay back and was instantly asleep again 
Only the wranglers rose at four. The Kid, in the next bed to Dice, opened a pair 
of drowsy eyes in a sunburned fece, and shut 
them again. But Dice, with the gesture of an 
expert, leaned over and dragged the coverings 
away, making a clean sweep of them. The 
Kid made a frantic clutch, but they were 
gone. The cold early morning air of the moun- 
tains penetrated to the Kid’s very marrow. 
Grumbling, he got out of bed. 


Then, “ Roll out, boys!” 


In the faint light other equally hopeless 
figures were emerging. No one spoke. Life 
wasn’t worth the effort. They pulled on their i 


trousers, shirts and socks, and began the daily 
struggle to get into boots still damp and stiff 
from the day before, and always, even at their 
driest and best, a trifle small. The bunk house 
resounded with dreary thuds as their heels came 
down, thud, thud, on the floor. 

“Get out and lemme sleep,” 
cook, with his eyes shut. 

Outside on the rough veranda the men 
morosely got their chaps and gloves, and the } 
Kid lighted a lantern and led the way toward 
the stables, where the night horses waited for 
the morning wrangling. The silent line, dogged, 
unaappy, still half asleep, plodded through the 
mud and rain without speech, except for a 
muttered comment from someone to the effect 
that this was the life. 

The Kid was as silent as the rest, but, for a 
reason of his own, less hopeless. And 
outside the barn, boots softening a little under 
mud and rain, blood moving a little 
faster, the stalls warm with the heat 
of a dozen animals, signs of life be- 
gan to assert themselves among the 
others. Gathered around the lantern, 
they tossed for who should wrangle 
the cafion and who should take the 
big pasture. They saddled under 
shelter, and leading their horses out 


muttered the 





once 


mounted them carefully, for the 
horses in the small hours of the 
morning were rather like themselves, “ - 


irritable and quarrelsome. The Kid, inna sumed 


with an eye toward the cottages, 
still shrouded in darkness, moved 
with extreme deliberation. 

Dice slid into his saddle after the manner of one experienced in the early morning 
tempers of horses, and rolled a cigarette. 

“One thing this rain’s good for,’ he observed. 
wrangle in it.” 

From one or two quarters came a half-hearted assent in this. 


in the Sunt I Wish I Had a Picture of You"’ 


“No dude woman will want to 


Now and then some 


Eastern girl among the ranch boarders who had proved herself to the corral, with its 
rather exacting standards, was given the privilege of rising at four A.M., lighting herself 
to the corral with an electric flash, getting out her own saddle and bridle, and then of 
accompanying the men on their wild ride through the dawn, risking her neck for the 
thrill of being a part of the romantic world of story and dream. 


Always, to outward 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


MITCHELL 


“You Certainty are a Handsome Thing, Standing There 
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summer Knight’s Dream 
By Mary Roberts Rimehart 





behind their taciturnity certain 
predilection which they would 
have died rather than avow 
You tell ’em,”’ 1 Al, the 
idle Do 
The Kid said nothing. He 
i i ther wgiatr tov i the 
et cottage i ed 
horse back and forth several time 
befor nting 
I e watched these maneuver 
{ | 
| 1) let me} ou at 
he iid | te Mavbe ) 
é ir breakfast first 
Re 
t bef 
e ( 
Chere w 
ny 
‘ t 1 
iddenly dismounted, and threw 
ip a stirrup began to fumble 
astrap. But the corral bos 
fered ’ 
{ t ght along he sid 
W weve ne 1 he out of 
Che K forced to mount 
1 ( irted, going at a wal 
rder to get the stiffness out 
‘ heir horse liml g slowly 
tne Lee] ind muddy trail 
} ; ) nat om if 
} the horses follows 
, ng! 
At the top Dice slowed uy 1 
e Kid fell beside hin 
Who was the wild wom 
e asked 
It was the Carter girl,” said 
the Kid, with an assumption of ir 
Terence. “Rosamond Carter 
I thought so. Sh work 
hile the other g 
‘What d ime by that 
he Kid demanded t lent 
t I said, sor lhe corral | ewa 
it firm She make lifew f wl ght 
ttle diver ! ind she that afraid of get 
f practice that e keep r } j 
1 me he added a 1uti iftertl g 
On and up they rode. From far aw in the big ture-rose them a 
ready the shrill cries and whistles of Al, Slim and Ja M elle ‘ 
hazed the horses into bunches i threw them toget! if ired of 
ready to run them back along the trail to the corra 1 the da 
The stream in the cafion below roared with its burden of the night’ 
which streamed down the steep walls in a thousand temporary t ‘ 
drowned all conversation. The Kid rode on, tu g ove! ' it ‘ lt 
comment. Now and then he thought of replies he might ha le, | hadn't 
Once, indeed, he did clear his throat and commenced You don’t understa r 
She as 
But the rushing water drowned the sound of his voice 
The horses, seeking shelter, had wandered far up the cation and off the tra With 
the first light the men began to bunch them, their own animals climbing like goats, find 
ing foothold here, there and anywhere. Once the Kid's horse pped and went down 
and there was a bad moment when eternity lay erar ind a foot awa But there 


came a good moment, too, when the 


ist 
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had ceased and the tops of the cliffs were pink with the 
sing sun, and when through the cafion and out on the 





plain below, the Kid could see the ranch, and smoke ris- 
ng from the cook-house chimney. 
rhe Kid feit his first glow of the day, and it was com- 


pounded of the facts that the morning wrangling was over, 
that breakfast was waiting, and that somewhere in that 


huddle of pin-point houses Rosamond Carter was living, 


moving and having her being. He drew a long breath 
‘Il want to talk to you, Dice,”’ he said as they rode com- 
panionably behind their morning's salvage. ‘This is the 
fe, all right. But where do you go from here?” 
*‘Meaning?”’ 
‘There's no future in this sort of thing, Dice.’ 
‘No i ti vught you were going to take up a home- 
tead 
rhere’s nothing in ranching,” said the Kid gloomily 
‘Lo t the Old Man Had to come to dude ranching 
ifter a And if he couldn’t make it go, who could?” 
Dice said nothing. Somebody had been getting at the 


boy. he knew, and he knew It was the Kid 
i his chance a moment later 





who it was 


himself who gave him 

‘! think you've got a wrong idea about Rosamond 
Carter, Dice he offered 

*Mayhe maybe not.” 


‘s the matter with 
‘I toid you. She works 
While the other 
that’s all. Do y: 
out of bed to go wran 


she 


girls sleep, 
vi think she 
piled 
rain because 
Rats!” 

the Kid 


like the 


giing in the 
! Nature? 
‘Even at that,” 
aid hotly, “I don’t 
way you speak of 
No? I didn’t 
ou would Well, you've 
opinion and [li 

She's the sort 
me fellow 
she isn't 
pry 
ym another girl 


her,” 


suppose 


asked my 
give itto you 
that has to have sc 
trailing after her or 
nappy, anc if she can 
him away 


it doesn't take anything from 


| 
fr 
fr 


her pleasure.” 


“There } 


was nothing be 
tween me and Janet, Dice 
Ali right. J'll take your 
word for it. But did Janet 
know it?” 
The Kid was very angry 
He had 


merely tried toset Dice right 


unreasonably angry 


as to Rosamond Carter, and 
Dice had 
Janet, and a lot of extrane 
ous the Kid 
himself was trying very hard 
‘You'll feel better when you've 
had your breakfast,”’ he said witheringly. 

In the cook house ham and eggs, flapjacks, fried pota- 
toes, coffee, corn bread. The Kid ate enormously but sulk- 
ily, and then, lounging out, took a quick survey of the 
ranch. Already in the corral Jack Moncrielle’s rope was 
whirling and the horses were milling madly. As he brought 
out each animal, meek enough now that the rope was 
its neck, the saddlers took it in hand and fastened 
A growing row of saddled 


had to drag in 


which 


matters 


to put out of his mind 


sround 
on it the badges of servitude. 
animals stood waiting 

In that brief glance the Kid could see all that consti- 
tuted his little world, with its hopes and problems. The 
Old Man, an affectionate but rather misleading term, 
the Old Man being fifty; on the porch in front of the linen 
house Janet in a blue gingham, fresh and tidy and steady- 
eyed, but with a despondent droop to her mouth; and 
coming toward him, gay and smart in riding clothes and 
showing no resentment for the morning’s fiasco, Rosamond 


Carter 

“I'm awfully sorry, Kid,” she said. ‘I got there just a 
minute too late 

“Oh, that’s all right,”” he said awkwardly. 


‘I just went back and cried, Kid.” 

He was practically stricken dumb at this confession of 
the hand held his after-breakfast 
cigarette trembled. Nothing adequate to say occurred to 
him, but his wildly rolling eyes saw that Janet had risen 


emotion, and which 


and was going into the linen house, 

“'*Stoo bad,”’ he muttered. 

Rosamond had caught his glance toward the linen 
house 

“Well, I'll try again to-morrow,” she said brightly, and 
moved a foot or two away. Then she turned. ‘ You cer- 
tainly are a handsome thing, standing there in the sun!” 
She amiled at him. “I wish I had a picture of you.” 

She went on, and the Kid drew himself up to his full 
height and put a hand carelessly to his neckerchief. Then 


he took off his hat, recreased it, rolling up the rim at 


the sides with tender hands, and replaced it, slightly tilted 
over the right eye. After that he swaggered up to the 
corral, 
mu 

OW Janet was in the ranch, but hardly of it. Her 

mother was the ranch housekeeper; but years ago, in 
the days of the open range and hostile Indians, when the 
Old Man was young and believed that the proper place for 
dudes was east of the Mississippi River, she had been the 
great lady of the cow country. Her husband had been a 
younger son of the British aristocracy, a fact which he had 
proceeded to forget as quickly as possible, except that he 
had gone through his money like an English gentleman, 
both living and giving generously. 







We're Paid to Risk Our Necks 


“It's All Right for Us. 
to Amuse the Dudes. But You! You're Not!"’ 

Not that that mattered now, save for a certain breeding, 
an English sort of reticence and the excellent horsemanship 
which were all he had bequeathed to Janet. His widow 
was the ranch housekeeper, and during the long summer 
she went around from cottage to tent, tent to cottage, con- 
versing with maids in some such manner as “‘Get some 
mouse traps for 22, Maggie. The field mice have eaten 
Mrs. Brown’s orange sweater.”” Or ‘Tell Mr. Jenkins in 
18 that he’ll have to stop smoking in bed. He burns holes 
in his sheets every time.” 

Janet taught school in the winter, riding back and forth 
on Midge, the little buckskin which she had trained to an 
uncanny degree of intelligence. . Not that Janet had any 
idea of the importance Midge was to assume in her life, 
but because, until the Kid came into it, she had a good bit 
of leisure time. After that, of course 

The Kid had come over from the Powder River country 
some eight months before, a big brown boy with a scar on 
his neck from the Argonne Forest, a good saddle, a daunt- 
less spirit and ten dollars in coin of the realm, which he 
stood ready to bet at any odds or none on anything at all. 
He lost the ten dollars and his heart almost simultaneously 
and for the rest went through his initiation into the outfit 
creditably. 

He was given bad horses and stuck to them as long 
as his knees held out; fought with his two fists when he 
had. to; jibed and was jibed at; mortgaged his pay in 
advance on blackjack and poker; drank a variety of moon- 
shine under different names, with equally disastrous results; 
and in sentimental moments was wont to tilt back his chair, 
draw his hat over his eyes, and having thus secured the 
delusion of isolation from his kind, to produce a mouth 
organ and pour out his soul in a succession of dismal 
sounds, 
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He had eight words of army French, a cowpuncher’s 
sense of humor, a very masculine vanity, an extreme hu- 
mility about women, and a modesty so shrinking that he 
did without bed sheets for a week because he wouldn’t ask 
Janet for them. 

“What do you get out of all those books, Miss Janet?” 
he had asked her once. 

“T like to know about things. Don’t you?’ 

He set about a course of reading then. It irked him hor- 
ribly, but it was his idea of decreasing the distance between 
them. He would sit off, grimly aloof from the card table, 
going at full blast, and feel that with every line, so to 
speak, he climbed a step. By late spring, although noth 
ing had been said, Janet and the Kid were keeping steady 

and the Old Man 
{ had his eye ona homestead 
for them up Indian 
But the summer influx had 
changed everything. Begin 
ning with the first of June the 
ranch took on a strange and 
exotic blooming, became color- 
ful and sparkling. The lawn 


’ 


company, 


Cree} 


by the big house began to be 
dotted with bright hats and 
sweaters. The corral lost its 
air of businesslike austerity 


and on its high fence perched 

and brilliant bird 

with clear young voices whic 

houted “ Ride ’er, cow boy !’ 
The wranglers 


strange 


themselves 


took on some of this new 


coloring. They began to ap 
pear in new hats, in pink 
shirts, in vivid-colored neck 


handkerchiefs. The corral in 
business hours, which were all 
day now, was as full of local 
color as a Buffalo Bill show, 
ot it, 


nis 


and slightly reminiscent 
or the Old Man 


knew 
business. 

And to the Kid a new and 
bewildering world of womer 
up, this 


opened and with 


difference: He had always 
looked up to Janet as a sort 
of superior being, and now 


came dozens of girls, clean and 
sweet and wholesome as the 
mountain air, who stood near 
him, in groups or singly, and 
gazed at him as at some su 
preme and magnificent crea 
ture. 

They tendered him the 
homage of all the 
they had built up about the 
West, gazing at him with their clear soft eyes, seeing in him 
the Virginian or some other but mostly Favershan 

It went to the Kid’s head. He paid thirty dollars for a 
new pair of inlaid spurs, and was quite apt, when not other- 
wise occupied, to play idly with a hemp rope, with which 
he could do a variety of things. When, standing like a star 
in the center of a circle of satellites, he let it settle gently 
over the head of some pretty creature, she would flush at 
the distinction. Generally, that is. For once he saw a new 
girl, Rosamond Carter, and roped her neatly. But Rosa- 
mond did not flush. She looked quite squarely into the 
Kid’s eyes and said, ‘‘Now you’ve got me, what do you 
intend to do with me?” 

It was the Kid who flushed that time. 

The cruel thing about it all was that Rosamond very 
deliberately set to work to steal the Kid, to sacrifice him to 
make a summer holiday. Before she fixed on him she had 
coolly appraised the masculine situation, the men of the 
outfit; the visiting Easterners, even the Old Man himself. 
She even knew about Janet, which must be Janet’s excuse, 
for she will need one—and Janet knew that she knew. 

Perhaps Rosamond maliciously hoped for a struggle, girl 
against girl; but Janet never put up a fight. She let the 
Kid go his blundering, masculine way, cried herself to sleep 
at night, rode Midge and trained him in a sort of despera- 
tion, and presented to the Kid and to the world a sort of 
frozen friendliness that wrung the Old Man’s heart. The 
Kid was gone. He rode with Rosamond in the evenings, 
and swallowed whole her bait of his horsemanship and his 
red-bloodedness and the general lack of both in Eastern 
men. 

“There’s nothing to the society game,’’ she would say, 
sitting on her horse and looking over the far places through 
lashes lightly touched with black paste. “I’m a better 
woman when I’m here with you.” 

The Kid felt rather noble at such times, and very, very 
strong. Now and then, however, his conscience hurt him, 
and he would go and sit on Janet’s smal! veranda. But he 


t 


could not find anything much to say, and Janet would net 





romance 


nero; 
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help him. She never once told him that he was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of manhood, although she felt that the mold 
had been broken when the Kid was made. She did tell 
him that he needed a haircut, and Rosamond rather gasped 
when he appeared later with a dark roof on the ridgepole 
of his head, so to speak, and from there to the eaves and 
below almost entirely unthatched. 

On cottage verandas the great burglary was much under 
discussion, and sympathy was entirely with Janet. Even 
the Kid came in for his share. 

“The poor fish!’ was one gentleman’s comment. “She’s 
got him out of water and gasping, and when he’s good and 
dead she’ll throw him back.” 

Certainly the Kid was gasping. He was not sleeping 
well, and in the long night watches he lay and thought to 
the accompaniment of a chorus of snores in which the cook 
sang the bass. Even the Kid knew that Rosamond would 
be expensive, and that red-blooded manhood was hardly 
a sufficient asset in supporting a wife; and somehow he 
could not see Rosamond on a one-hundred-and-sixty-acre 
homestead, in a log house, washing dishes. He was divided 
between going East to make a fortune and prospecting the 
mountains for a gold mine. On the whole he leaned toward 
the gold mine. It was quicker, and certainly there were 
traces of gold in the creek. 

He took a camping trip up into the mountains, and on 
his return the boss had a bad time with one of the campers. 

“The next time I go out, for God’s sake send me with a 
guide. That boy we had was hunting gold instead of fire- 
wood half the time.”’ 

“Gold!”’ said the Old Man thoughtfully. 

Now the Old Man was no fool, and he was fond of his 
boys. Especially he was fond of the Kid. So that evening, 
cigarette in hand, he wandered up to the corral. Generally 
during the dude season he stayed away from the corral, for 
out of every hundred intelligent and considerate riders 
there was sure to be one congenital idiot who thought it 
highly Western to take a horse stiff with hours of standing 
and spur him into a wild gallop at the start. 

The Old Man, at such according to the corral, 
was likely to go off by himself and tell God all about it, and 
later to tell the horse killer himself. 

So he wandered up, cigarette between his teeth and 
battered hat on his head, and stood off by himself, 
watching; and, since he was no fool, he got the Carter 
situation in a minute. He saw her standing watching the 
Kid, and the Kid saddling with the highest sort of effi- 


times, 


ciency, but conscious of her every second. And when she 
had got her horse at last he saw her go down the road and 
<top there waiting, while the Kid roped out his own animal 





and threw the saddle on his back. The Old Man smiled 
and called to the Kid. 

“‘Going somewhere?”’ he inquired. 

“T’m through, sir. I've been tea 
ride, and I thought 

“Ride!”’ snorted the Old Man. “That girl rode in 
a horse show before you were out of short pants, 
What's she been putting over on you?” 

The Kid gulped and said nothing 

“Now see here!" said the Old Man. “You're new to 
this dude stuff, and it’s gone to your head. All the boys 
get it at first, but it’s like being vaccinated. They're safe 
after that, and the scar hardly shows."”" He surveyed the 
Kid, who looked like the picture on a colored jacket of a 
Western novel, and grinned. “It’s the trimmings, boy, 
the trimmings!”” Then his smile died and his face hard- 
ened. “But I'll tell you this: If this local color is going 
to turn one of my best men into a damn fool, then by the 
Almighty I'll put the outfit in overalls. I don’t see any 
women going crazy over the blacksmith or the irrigator.’ 

He started off, but turned and spoke over his shoulder. 

“Put your horse up,” he said. ‘One of the principles 
of this ranch is to teach its guests self-confidence. Maybe 
she can manage alone—if she has to. And another thing: 
There isn’t any gold in these mountains. I’ve prospected 
them for forty years.” 

It was that night that the Kid proposed to Rosamond 
Carter. There was a dance going on, with the band from 
the town forty miles away. The band arrogated to itself 
certain prerogatives, in addition to a fair amount in money. 
Thus, once each evening, after looking over the ground, the 
gentleman at the bass drum would pick out the best dancer, 
signal to her with a lifted finger and thus indicate, no mat- 
ter what her previous engagement, that the next dance was 
his. And once also each evening the cornetist would, instru- 
ment to mouth and blowing lustily, cut in and send some 
discomfited youth to the wall. 

The bass drummer chose Rosamond that night, and she 
shot a glance of visible triumph around the room. It was 
when it was over that the Kid took her outside and asked 
her to marry him. He was so husky that she had to ask 
him to repeat it. 

“‘T don’t mean now, Rosamond. All I want is to know 
that you care. After that He made a large gesture, 
implying no doubt that if she cared the rest was easy. 

“Of course I care, Kid dear. I’m crazy about you.” 

He nearly broke her hand, so convulsively did he grab it 

“But —marriage!”’ Rosamond said gently, loosening her 
hand and surreptitiously rubbing her fingers. “‘That’s 
different, isn’t it?” 

“Why different? If you love me and I love you 

“*Marry’ is such a long, long word,” she said. ‘ Let's 
not worry about that part of it. There’s no hurry 
about it. Let’s just be happy together.”’ 


ng Miss Carter to 


son 


That suited him well enough. He was too content to 
force things, and he knew extremely well that there could 
be no hurry about it, anyhow. Of course he kissed her, 
and he was trembling all over when he released her. Quite 
certainly he considered that the kiss had sealed her to him, 
that she was his and he was her He didn't go back to the 
dance at all. He wandered out and half dazedly climbed a 
butte, where he sat in the starlight 
as feeling, while tired horses grazed around him and the 
lights of the ranch below were a constellation of planets, 
reflected in an ink-black lake 
sut—and here was a queer thing 


not thinking so much 


Janet suddenly came 
into his mind, and his first thought was that now he had 
lost her! He had never heard that a man may have a 
passion for one woman while he loves another, and cer- 
tainly it did not occur to him then 

One of the stars below was Janet's 
gazed at it for Then 
he went down from the butts 
just to catch a glimpse 


and he sat and 
such a strange creature 


and stood watching 


some time 
is man 
the dance from outside a window, 
of Rosamond. 
mr 
N AUGUST came the ranch rodeo. The bad string was 
or two before for the bucking con- 


teer waited in a paddock 


brought in a day 


tests, and a long-horned Mexican 


to be bulldogged Half a dozen burros for roping and 
tying were there, too, and in the bunk house at night 
there was a strong odor of saddle soap and meta! polish 


Two days before the rodeo came a mysterious gentleman 
with long gray hair parted in the middle and brushed out 
in tufts over his ears, suit of 
exceeding loudness, bound with blac 

The corral, viewing this 
pretended to be immediately stricken with blindness, and 
And, ac d to the 
of dudes, they waited breathlessly to see the new arrival in 
riding clothes 

But he did n He sat on a bench most of the time 
rolling cigarettes with a facility that en the corra 
toshame. Once he wandered up, it the horse 
and wandered away without a word or a change 


s10n. 


and wearing a gray-checked 
braid 


apparition from a distance, 


istome 





reeled and staggered about 


ee! 


it ride 
put e } 
too} a loo} 


of expre 


“T wouldn't sit in a game of cards with that guy, not for 
a million dollars *s il | Jac t Mor erie lle "7 het he doesn't 


open his mouth to eat, any more than he has to.” 

The Kid saw the newcomer, as he saw eve rything at 
that time, through a sort of haze. Even the talk that 
drifted to him in the bunkhouse, that Poker Face was a 
cruiser looking for talent for a tent show on the water 
front in Chicago, passed over his head. He had washed a 
pan of sand from the creek and found a fleck or two of 
gold in it, and already at night, when he pulled his mouth 
organ out from under his pillow and poured out his soul, he 

ling in |} vn automobile, with Rosamond beside 
hin He me r dreamed that the 
t the check suit was to cost 


ol year of miser 





Continued on Page 94 


oe 


She Looked Quite Squarety Into the Kid's Eyes and Said, “‘Now You've Got Me, What Do You Intend to Do With Me?"’ 
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y Remembrance 
By Augustus Thomas 


undefined menace. The young mother, ir 
her night robe, is kneeling with me at the 
open window, one blanket above us bot 





N THE month of January, 1857, Abra 
Lincoln was practicing law i 
rfield, Illinoi At (Guernsey, 

Hug ir A preparing the 
f Le Miserable and was 
ikspere, the greatest of } 
‘ t Germa Na ilarmed 
( i I e | ench j Lom 
i Ba t 1 preparing for v ir 
The Queen of I i, then in the twen 
ea { } ! a plar ing to 
a he Ore f the Victoria Cre 
1 i I e medals cast from 
! cal ( tly captured at Se 
lL J he | d States, Presi 
t Franklin Pierce was getting ready 
March, and James Buchanan, 
iu wr, Was preparing his inaugural 





Ralph ldo Emerson, then in his 
rd year, was lecturing in Phila- 

, New York, Ohio and Illinois, 
iJohn Brown, of O awatomie, Kansas, 
a { | che in Eastern States 

ind stimulating the committees who 
ere fina liy helping the people of 


Kansas to re t the raids of the Missouri 
Grant was living 


th his wife’s fol on a farm near St. 





Louis, much distressed by fever and ague, 
ia weasional driving a load of eord 
wi to the city The Supreme Court 
Washington was considering for the 


cond ti i question of the liberty 
f the negro slave, Dred Scott. Mr. Lin 

In, at Springfield, was anxiously await 
ng their decision before expressing himself 
is he subsequently did in such immortal 


On the eighth day of that month, in that 
‘ I was born in a little house in what 


hen the outskirts of St. Louis, Mis 


Ot thi important concurrent event 


personages above re 





red to knew anything at first-hand, 
hich must not fairly imply neglect on 
their part, because all of my cwn impres 
of them were subsequently and slowly 








the sky filled with the twinkle of the sum- 
mer stars and the air heavy with the weedy 
smell from the bottom lands of Illinoi 
Yet it is none of these, but rather a tump- 
tump-tump-like pulse, a rhythm that m; 
mother whispers is the tramp of soldiers 

“It was the heartbeat of a startled 
nation. I can recall it now, with all the 
mystery and magic of the potent and ur 
seen, and it is moving to some ghostli 
place called Island Number 10 or Vicl 
burg, and Grant is there in whispers. 

‘That is my Grant, a member of that 
Apocrypha of the nursery to which belong 
the Bluebeards and the Giant Killers 

“I saw him once, in the winter of 1870, 
at Washington, when the Senate and 
House had gathered in the Hall of Repre 
sentatives, at the funeral of Gen. George 
H. Thomas. The imperial Blaine was in 
the chair, and in a semicircle of seats i 
front of his desk were the cabinet and a 
short, high-shouldered, round-headed man 
with whiskers. Grant! I felt the same 
shock that a little girl of to-day, full 
Alice in Wonderland, would feel if she 
were shown Lewis Carroll and told, ‘T! 
is your story.’”’ 


Lincoln’s Election 


JEFORE the war my father was asso- 
) ciated with Mr. W. N. Wells, among 
others, in the formation of the Republicar 
Party in the St. Louis district. They were 


in oceasional correspondence with Mr 


Lincoln at Springfield, not yet the gre 


emancipator, but just a clever debater who 





was attracting attention in the West. One 
of those original letters, addressed to Mr 
Wells, not to my father, is between two 


panes of 


ass in a frame and a folder ir 
It does not add much to the 








my library. 
volume of Lincoln’s product, but a 
been in print only in connection w 


play, The Copperhead, this extract 





have for many a genuine interest 





formed on hearsay and report. I mention MOTO, BY wraTe 
these great personages principally to fix 

the reader's mind some conditions and 
the time But they are mentioned also, because most of 
on afterward to take place and shape—some 
what distorted shape, perhaps—in my first permanent 

Buchanan took office under the handicap of our family 
disapproval, because responding to certain preélection 
pledges he permitted the recall from Falmouth, England, 
of my maternal grandmother’s second husband, who had 

een sent there as United States consul by Franklin 
Pierce; and, without generalizing too hastily, I may say 
that a similar lack of judgment, according to my people, 
characterized nearly the whole of Buchanan’s administra- 

n. Grandmother was there with this second husband. 
I don’t know how the wife of a consul at Falmouth could 
do it, but in some way grandmother, while in England, 
arranged a presentation to the Queen, so that with us in 
North St. Louis, Victoria was a household word. 

i was two years old when John Brown was hanged and, 
derstood nothing of it. Victor Hugo, in his 
exile for liberty, with his great sympathy for the oppressed 

every land, was eloquent in his appeal to the American 
public to save itself from this moral stain and from a crime 

odious as the first sad fratricide.’’ He cried: ‘Let Amer- 

1 be aware that more terrible than Cain slaying Abel 
would be Washington killing Spartacus.” 








A Chitd’s Impressions of Grant 


| ¥Y THE time I was four and able in childish fashion to 
) carry a tune the land was alive with the music of brass 
hand Of course the spirit of John Brown was the im- 

tant element, but for many years after that time I was 
acutely conscious of anything else as that “ John 
Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the ground.” If we 
ecail the persistence of George Cohan’s Over There during 





tional measurement 


k upon the Nort 





f the hold that tune of the sixties 
rn heart 





cerning Grant, I had something to say in 1900 
ise thi mething was spoken under excitement and 


Augustus Thomas — From a Recent Photograph 


with a distinctness of recollection twenty years clearer 
than my present impressions, I will print it here, notwith- 
standing its forensic taint: ‘‘To me Grant is not a per- 
sonage. He is an epoch. There is a morning filled with 
the music of martial bands and the color of waving ban- 
ners. I am just tall enough to reach the door latch with 
my mother’s help. A booted trooper at the door asks for 
Captain Thomas, while in the gutter stand two champing 
steeds with saddles of black and brass, deep as the baby’s 
cradle. I see my father ride through the city park, and 
note with wonderment my mother’s tears. The sound of 
‘Grant—Grant—Grant’ is through it all like some infil- 
trating and saturating echo—that meaningless sound of 
‘Grant,’ which seems to have some trouble with another 
called ‘Fort Donelson.’ There are shouts and salvos, and 
mingling with the cheers there is the derisive song: 


“Tt was on the tenth of May, 
Captain Kelly was away, 
The Hessians surrounded Camp Jackson. 


“Years afterwards I learned that the Hessians were the 
loyal Germans of St. Louis, who under Frank P. Blair 
marched to her defense. 

“Another happening of that Homeric day is a fair where 
my mother holds me high in the crowd that I may see ¢ 
child impersonating the old woman who lived in a shoe, 
and had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
That little girl with the cap and spectacles is Nellie Grant, 
selling her dolls to buy clothes for soldiers; and now there 
drifts into my ideas vaguely the conception that this echo, 
this shibboleth, this Grant is a man, a father, not nearly so 
kind and low-voiced as my own father, not so tender, nor 
so full of laughter, nor so long away from home as my 
father, but still a father, tangible and human, and maybe 
good to that little girl at whom the men and women wave 
their handkerchiefs. 

“Then there is the illumination, when the night is come. 
The candles stuck in potatoes behind the tricolored tissue 
paper in the windows; and the tar barrels are crackling in 
the street. Suddenly all is dark. I am frightened by an 





All dallying with Douglas by Republicar 
who are such at heart, is at l 
time and labor lost; and all such, who so dally with him, will 
yet bite their lips in vexation for their own folly. is p 
which rigourously excludes all idea of there being any 
slavery, does lead inevitably to the denationalization of 
stitution; and all who deprecate that consummation and yet : 
seduced into his support, do but cut their own throats. T 
Douglas has opposed the administration on one measure, 
yet may on some other; but while he upholds the Dred $ 
decision, declares that he cares not whether slavery be v 
down or voted up; that it is simply a question of dollars and 
cents, and that the Almighty has drawn a line on one 
which labor must be performed by slaves, to support 
Buchanan is simply to reach the same goal by or 
different roads. Very respectfully, 
A. LINCOLN. 






















I remember vividly incidents of the presidential cam- 
paign, when I was three years old, that preceded Lincoln’ 
first election. Father and the family were black Repub- 
licans, but in my private heart I was stoutly for Bell and 
Everett of the so-called Union Party. Their torchlight 
processions were the most picturesque, and at intervals in 
their lines animated men rang hand bells, with now and 
then a larger one on a wagon. There may have been older 
spectators and auditors as deeply impressed. 

I remember the neighborhood rejoicing over the election 
and, very soon thereafter, everybody and the soldiers 
singing, ‘‘We are coming, Father Abraham, a hundred 
thousand strong.’’ St. Louis, except for the Germans, was 
predominantly a Southern city; the divided feeling ran 
high; neighborhood animosities were intense. There was 
a builder named McCormick on the cther side of our 
street who had threatened to kill my father. The opportu- 
nity apparently never safely offered, but that and other 
hatred lasted. For example, the war had been over ten 
years when on a local election day McCormick, who was a 
powerful fellow, came behind a buggy in which I sat with 
my father and endeavored to overturn it by lifting the 
rear axle. I was big enough to engage in the contest that 
followed, but the police prevented a decision. 

These Civil War events and childish impressions from 
them have no historic value, but they are the stuff that 
focused and perhaps formed my tendencies; the stuff that 
influenced my mature associations and endeavors and 
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became the background and much of the f 


material of my 
professional work. When I compare these early influences 
to determine which of them was the fixing 
whatever may be persistent in my course, I think I must 


give predominance to the influence of the grandmother 


most potent in 


granada 


already mentioned. She was so unswerving in he 


tions toward me, so positive in her 
stant that I 


assumptions, so cor 


remember her influence not only 


as perso! il 





and intimate but also as oracular and imperative. I have 
written her into three different pl Ss quite intentior 

and perhaps into forty others by ndirect I thir 
therefore, that a fuller statement of grandmother is per- 


tinent. 
was Wilson, 


crowded from the adver- 


Her father’s name her mother’s 1 


Walker — both 


1 


ame was 





names recent; 
isements, but they 
childhood. W 
Nicaragua, was grandmother's cousin, 
of him. Her only brother was killed on that expe 
dition. Grandmother's first husband was Daniel 


had spirited associations even in my 
' 


im Walker, who led his f 


il into 
and she 


was proud 


ibusters 


entage of these remitta I 


demand. A per¢ 


the 


to pay or 
went 


nee 
Recruits 


war relief of the 
| 


Into I 
lowa passed grandmother’s door and 


month 
from I 


time. 





and 


nois 





cheered it. The flag with its thirty-four stars hung from 
her window, and whenever a marct v detachment wuny 
into view a table draped with bunting in her little do 
yard was quickly equipped with refreshments. Some 

of the fellows needed then For ar chap ¢ 

cially distressed a reviving nip could be uno 





produced 





wh h had cost eightee cent ga wy} 
Lincoln kept store in Sangamon Count 
had risen to thirty-five centsa gallon. You / 
can't stop the profiteers Between time / 


grandmother did volunteer work on uni 
forms. 
On the mantelshelf of the study 


New 


all " 
tochelle 


which I am writing ir 





Garrettson, a boat builder of Cincinnati. He wa 


Tl 


lost in a river accident while my mother was stil] 
a little girl. 

The second husband was an actor turned editor 
when Pierce the consulship at Falmout} 
After hus- 
band made his home in Washington City, while 
St. Louis to be near us and 


as far as possible from him. I remember his monthl) 


gave him 


Juchanan’s inauguration this second 


grandmother lived in 
remittances, which were reguiar and not large, but 


They came dur 
printed 


beautiful. 





ig the early war period 
in newly paper, shinplasters, in sheets 
y twenty-four 
having one hundred pieces of 


piece with a value of 


measuring each about eighteen b 
inches; each sheet 
fractional currency and eacl 


three, five, ten or 





twenty-five cents, according to 





the respective denomination of the sheet. 


A Dooryard Canteen 


grew big enough not to make the 


WEEN I 

sport too expensive I was permitted to cut 
into their component Anyone 
a coupon from a Liberty Bond 


vat didn’t belong to him can 


these sheets units 
who has ever cut 


th 





estimate my thr 





over these small, crisp steel er ngs of histo 


vra' 


Americans serving as for Federal promise 


seenery 








Imogene Garrettson Thomas, Mother of 


the Playwright, at the Age of Eighteen 






















The Autobiographer's Grandmother in Her Fifties 





In the Oval Above Her Grandson at Four 
a A 

inche higt ‘ } 
bra hgure I ‘ 

a copy of Dona I 

prominent U | é i 
lor. Arc I f ¢ 

returt yg ir i t R a 
brought it to ! ewa 

ried, wit! ne I IX (y | 
mother was the Cat! ‘ 

or failure to é 

silence | me M i ' 
the question of sec ent grat the 
over to the M. FE. Cl h N } 

In Simpson Chapel, t n sentiments were 
vocal and exter ra ! 1 there gr 
mother inhaled a ‘ ued an ats phere 

militant loyalty. 1 e ever 

least one night of the we he we there 

meeting. With father at the f t A the 
only male creature two | 

though mother thought a if x or sever 
shouldn’t be up ate ed t t as the i 
lady’s escort. The streets of Nort} Louis at night 
were not lighted at that period; the chapel was f I 


£ 
blocks away and the native were 
grandmother had a square lantern such as Dogbert 


ries, with three sides of tin, perforated like a |} e-rad 
grater, and a fourth side of gla It held a ile and 
swung by a tin ring larger than a muffin 1 W 

candle lighted and the right wing of |} Valley Forge 




































Ww 

t t 
n t 

ga 

‘ r 

ia 
Ar 
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ed to got \s me In th 
ett nati is Vague then as we 
1 few ster n tr la each hold 
i vhich we have great faith 
e our ! e wa { I ! 
he end e ol a dow rlied 
‘ Row fenth Stree Y 
lings of almost to a t 
having three room ind a leat 
kitchen each, and little d | 
Da ind front Grandn ‘ 
occupied the house next t 
with her widowed ter and 
a pretty niece named 4 
| Withar As a youngsts J 
| thought he was the Sweet 
Alice discussed in the lyrica 
appeal to Be Bolt, and I t i 
Ber ist in the perso of a 
sturd ldier who called irreg 
larly until a black-bordered 
envelope with crosse¢ ! flag 
it explained | abse ‘ L re 


member Alice still di 


a handsome yout 


ai ) k 
the same row and not quite i 
enough for the war—except as dru: 
mer boy, which he was for a while ang 
under her window. The police then tole 
urnal custom Thi Inger wa 
J about sixteen years old at that time 
(al n r ve him when he “ung, as ever 
body did, but at other times he was on her bad 
bo His sister Eliza had a contralto voice a 
ne as Jo’s tenor. Eliza sang at Simpson C hape 
and Jo, who came to take her home now and ther 
preferred to practice jig steps on the board walk ir 
front rather than wait inside, where vociferou 
mine and grandmother's and the little greg 
t ’s ‘days were passing swilt 2 ikm 
mett Wycoff became one of the notable ger f 
the city With Jo Emmett, Our Fritz, the wome 
f two continent fell j ve, and t to pre 
ent forgave my ele ma t t : 
Grandmother's Hall of Fame 
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Continued on Page 66 











Johnny Turned in Time 

to Grab Care, Whe Was 

Gatlantly Returning to 
the Fray 


PROEM 
Aglaia and Thalia were gadding around somewhere, and 
iphrosyne, who had been peering west ward from the Olympian 
heights, turned to a somber but not ill-looking figure by her 
de. ‘‘ Melly, old dear,” she said, ‘‘you really ought to pay a 
little more attention to your property. Here's a youth to For 
tune and to Fame unknown who is absolutely steeped in gloom 
ind, so far as I can see, he bears no distinguishing marks or 
brands whatever; Johnny Henkin, honey. Number 1323 Dol 
drum Avenue. No, Chicago, my poor, bat-eyed darling! You're 
looking at Milwankee. You're worse than old Polyphemus 
ifter Ulysses gouged him.”’ She laughed merrily. Her eyes, 
blue as periwinkle, blue as the an, danced mischievously. 
Melancholy seemed somewhat disconcerted - always 
thought he belonged to you,” she explained. ‘‘ However, I see 
now that I was miataken. Heigho!” 
Thereupon she fumbled in the folds of her sad-colored chiton 
for a carbon crayen, and with another deep sigh leaned from her 
celestial perch and marked Johnny Henkin for her own. 












OHN WATKINS. HENKIN, young and healthy, 
having a good job with a fairish salary attached to 
e it, and being at that moment the occupant, or joint oc- 
cupant, of an almost luxurious bachelor joint, with his rent 
paid in advance and eighteen dollars and fifty-five cents of 
his last week's pay still in his pocket with no outside claim 
on it, yet echoed Melancholy’s pensive exhalation in a tone 
it least six fathoms deeper than she had been able to 
plunge it with all her years of practice. 
The peach crop is irretrievably ruined,”’ he murmured. 
“Life is a killing frost! I'll say it is!” 
it was no jocular pronouncement, this, but the expres- 
on of a serious conviction. There had been a time, it is 
true, when the world had seemed to Johnny a fair and ra- 
diant little bit of all right, floating merrily through the vast 
tar-spangieduniverse; aworld suffused withgenial warmth; 
a sparkling and sportive world; a world of light and laugh- 
ter. Horse laughter and giggles, perhaps, and the bright 
its by preference, but it was a world that perfectly suited 
At least he had thought it suited him. His feet, 
according to his delusion, had been set in pleasant places 
liding over polished floors with his sweet selection to the 





lig 


lohnny 


ascivious pleasings of saxophonie discord or comfortably 
planted under tables spread for sustenance or sport. Out 
of business hours, of course. And other places; for he was 


no mere loop-hound and skirt-scooter. The gatekeeper at 
Washington Park knew him among thousands; he had 
patted the red, or more properly pink, brawn of many com- 
ng champs, and patted, not merely unreproved, but to the 


obvious gratification of the pattee. At least once a week 
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One Thing stant Never 


By KENNETI WHARRIS 


he put ’em on him- 
self at the club 
gym, and on such 
occasions ac- 
quitted himself to 
the admiration of all beholders. In the barber shop that he 
patronized he was appealed to as an authority on all manly 
sports, and even his particular pal and sharer of the apart- 
ment, Bert Reddick, who worked in a leading sports goods 
establishment and, believe me, knew a thing or two—even 
Bert occasionally deferred to his opinion, or treated it 
respectfully in his difference. 

But now the respect and admiration of his fellows were 
no solace to Johnny Henkin. He was not taking such 
things into account; but if he had done so it would have 
made no difference in the way he felt; no such trifles could 
mitigate his woe. He had discovered that, taking it up 
and down and all around, the world was a rotten place to 
live in and the bare thought of what had formerly delighted 
his soul now curled his lip with scorn or caused him to 
shudder with disgust. What was the use? Where did any 
of it get a fellow? 

“Stung!"’ he muttered. “Stung!” 

There it was. The poisoned dart of woman’s perfidy had 
pierced him to the heart. No joshing; it really had. The 
venom was already coursing through his veins, releasing 
bile, curdling the milk of human kindness, deranging the 
orderly processes of the brain, affecting the optic nerves 
with the effect of blue-tinting his vision, creating a peculiar 
gastric disturbance that induced a loathing of food, and 
goading the solar plexus to sickeningly painful reprisals. 
The first numbness of the shock had passed, and all these 
distressing effects, and some others, had succeeded. 

Thenceforward, for Johnny, existence would be joyless. 
A vista of*murky and miserable years stretched before 
him; years blank and barren, devoid of interest, without 
savor, even if time should mercifully soften the anguish of 
bereavement and dull the sharp edge of despair. He had 
read that time did that sort of thing, and his own observa- 
tion had, to a limited extent, corroborated the information 
imparted by books. 

In that connection Johnny recalled a family tradition 
that his own Uncle William had simply raised the roof 
with heartbroken howls upon the demise of his first wife, 
utterly scandalizing the gentlemanly director of 
the subsequent obsequies by the indecorous in- 
temperance of his grief. And the old son of a 
gun had married again inside of five months. 
But then, if you had seen poor Aunt Selina’s pho- 
tograph! A good, worthy woman and a Number 
One housekeeper, but hers was never the face 
to stimulate the shipbuilding industry or start 
raging conflagrations in the skyscraper 
district. 

Johnny leaned back in the chair that 
he didn’t know and wouldn’t have be- 
lieved was comfortable, and visualized 
another sort of a face. Some face! 
Some hair, some com- 
plexion and some 
eyes! Wonderful 
eyes! Nothing like 
‘em! Eyesthat talked 
to a man, laughed at 
him, coaxed him, got 
him giddy —and ulti- 
mately got his goat. 
Sort of blue-gray with 
thin, sweetly arched 
brows and long lashes, 
quite a few shades 
darker than her hair, 
to get ‘em off. And 
her mouth— it didn’t 
really need a lip stick 
any more than her 
cheeks needed what 
she putonthem. But 
whether it needed it 
or not it was -some 
little mouth! 

Johnny groaned 
and opened his eyes 
again to seek distrac- 
tion. He looked at the hunt- 
ing prints that in happier days 
had set him back two weeks’ 
wages without regret. The 
cheerful red coats of the hunts- 
men annoyed him; the disas 
ter that had overtaken the 
sport in the middle picture 
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reminded him 
painfully of the 
cropper that he 
had just come and 
the ditch in which 
he was floundering. His gaze wandered to the fishnet- 
draped engraving of Finny Spoil over the couch. Sure! 
He was the poor fish that had run his gills into the meshes. 
Prize sucker! He turned his heavy-lidded eyes to the 
authentic pair of four-ounce gloves that Pokeberry Milligan 
wore when he knocked out the Kosher Kid in the eleventh 
at Detroit. The kid was lucky. If he had got anything 
like the wallop, relatively, that had been handed te one 
J. W. Henkin, they would have carried him straight from 
the ring side to the undertaking parlors. 

The evidences of the blow were not so apparent on J. W. 
Henkin just then. Not a lock, not a single hair of his 
glossy, dark-brown hair had whitened; he was not wan or 
pale, but still ruddy of countenance, and his cheeks were, 
as yet, full and firm fleshed. His hose were well gartered 
and his dress in every particular showed a decent regard 
for the opinions’ of mankind. So far it was only his atti- 
tude and the expression of his face that betokened his 
really pitiable condition; but then, it is only in very ex- 
ceptional cases that it shows on a fellow within an hour, 
and not much more than an hour had elapsed since the 
blow had fallen. Still crumpled in his hand was Noreen’s 
note; at his elbow was the telephone through which he had 
received the harshly vibrant assurance that the note was 
no black, diabolical forgery but Noreen’s very hand of 
write, set to a calm and well-considered decision. This is 
what she had written: 


EDWARD L. CHASE 


Dear Friend: Since last night id taking effect at once until 
further notice, which don’t hold your breath till you get, all 
dates are off between you and me, and I don’t need to tell you 
why. You may think that you acted like a gentleman, but I 
have gotten one of these individual thinkers and it works dif 
ferent from yours. It may interest you and save you further 
trouble and maybe some damage if you try any rough-house, 
which I hope you will be enough of a gentleman not to start 
when I tell you that Mr. Shangle and I are engaged. It was 




























“Hang to Him, Boy! Sic'im! 
Chew'’im Up!"' His Encours 
aging Shout Rang Out With 
Astonishing Heartiness; and 
Then Another Voice Broke 
In. “Oh, How Can You! 
They'’tt Hurt Each Other. 
Please Go Down and Stop 

Them!" 
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after you beat it using the gentlemanly language that yo 
and if you think I care you sure need some at 
before it gets worse. Yours cordially, 


tention right away 


NOREEN 


And the telephone message: 

“Hello! That you, Noreen?” 

“This is Miss Gaines on the wire. Who is this, please?’ 

“Aw, cut that out, kid! You sore still? Listen, Noreen. 
About last night: Say, you know me, Noreen.”’ 

“T used to know you, but I don’t believe I care to con- 
tinue the acquaintance. Do you get that?” 

“Aw! Say, listen ‘ 


“Listen, Mr. Henkin. You 


twilight and get out of here. I 


communing WwW 
Bert finishec 


want 
ithout hearing your yawp.” 
i straightening his nec} 





to do 


same deliberation planted a chair opposite t« 
ent one and seated himself in it 

“Now spill ” he requested “Get it al 
system and you'll feel a heap better. Anyt 
Noreen?” 

Johnny nodded. He was really act 
grief, and the inspired question made it ea 





got my letter, didn’t you?” 

“Sure. But you can’t fool 
me, girlie. I - i 

“Listen. You cut out that 
girlie talk. If you got my letter 
I guess you could make out to 
read it—and that will be about 
all from you. And say, this 
number’s busy or doesn’t an- 
swer from this on, so don’t you 
waste time calling it. G’-by.” 

A sharp snap in his ear told 
Johnny that Noreen had hung 
up. The whole thing sounded 
rather final, in conjunction with 
theletter. Hope couldn't whis- 
per any flattering tale after that 
and knew better than to try. 
As a general thing Johnny 
didn’t know when 
beaten, but there had been 
something in Noreen’s tone 
that carried conviction, and he 
slumped back into his chair 
genuinely heartsick and in the 
condition that Euphrosyne had 
noticed. 


he was 


am 

“HIS is indeed an unex- 

pected pleasure,’’ re- 
marked Bert Reddick, entering 
upon the scene by means of h 
latchkey. ‘‘I thought you 
would be sitting on Noreen’s 
doorstep by this time or foot- 
ing it featly on the Municipal 
Pier far from your once happy 
home and the faithful friend 
that of yore you loved so well. 
Noreen come down with the 
measles?” 

Johnny told him where to 
go to. 

“That is not polite,” 
Bert, gravely reproving. “ 
a-tall! Not a-tall!” 

He regarded Johnny with 
closer attention. 

Johnny bore the scrutiny 
with ill-concealed impatience 
for a moment or two and then 
exploded: 


said 


Not 
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eand ther 


POST 
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“Say, forthe lova Mike, what 
are you gawping at? Anything 
wrong with me?” 

“I should say there was,” Bert replied. 
you that’s coming down with something.” 

“‘T’ll come down on you like a brick off a chimney if you 
don’t lay off of me,”’ Johnny threatened savagely. 

**Oh, all right,”’ said Bert. ‘“‘Just as you say, bo. Ex 
cuse me. Willit annoy you if I take a barth, if you please?”’ 

Johnny vouchsafed no reply, and a minute or two later 
heard his friend splashing noisily in the bathroom. 

“You still there, Johnny?” 

“Wh-huh.” 

“‘ Jeff came across with that ten-spot,” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“*Uh-huh’! Say, did you hear what I said? Jeff 
Atkins. He paid me that ten. Ten dollars. Get 
The ten he borrowed. That Jeff borrowed. The 
ries he promised to pay me back. Do you hear me? 
paid them back. Jeff did.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“T don’t think you quite hear me,” 
mind; I'll tell you when I come out.” 

In a few minutes he came out, tying his necktie. Johnny 
had not moved, and seemed lost in unpleasant thought. 

“‘Johnny, old sport, have you got fired?”’ Bert inquired 
sympathetically. 

Johnny shook his head. 

“It’s something,” opined Bert sagely. “Any of the 
folks dead? No? Not sick, honest and truly?” 
> “Nothing wrong 
The 


it’s no 


Johnny Got Up. 


“T guess it’ 


Jeff 
that? 
ten ber- 


He 


said Bert. ‘Never 


No,” Johnny answered gloomily. 
with me. 
best thing I can do is go jump into the lake, 
particular consequence to anybody. 


I’m a rotten fool, but that doesn’t matter 
but tl 


You get on with your 


*"? Guess I’tt Go and Buy a Book on Etiquette and Study the Part on How to 


“She's turned me 


“That's gor 
to hear it.” 


That sounde 


ceeded to exp! 


he continued. 


and a darned good thing for her, and : 
do I make that out? I'll tell y 


doest 


for me. How 
turned you dk 


you. 


like. If she mz 
she would be 
side-stepped u 


Correct me if 


down you'd pr 


madness Ww he n 
you 
Finally, 
a human creati 


come in 


now t 


She’s found something 


Behave When Double Crossed’ 
down,” he confessed 


od,”’ said Bert cheerful] | 


da little harsh and unfee ‘ 
ain himself. “‘Wt am I gla 


** Because 


wn it’s a sign that she 


about you 


it’s a darned good t 


urried you she wouldn't like 
unhappy. By turning you d 
nhappiness, and that’s a good t 


Now if she had 


I’m wrong 





obably have married her } 
the office raise if i 
as a lucky guy A al 


hat she has given you the gate 


ire once more and I won't 


lonely evenings here wondering where 


is and praying heaven that he has come to 


feel more settled 


of that chair a 


me say that Je 


indebtedness? 


“Bert,” saic 


nd we'll go out and celebrate 
ff Atkins had paid me the ten 


” 


1 Johnny with an ominous calm i 


ner, ‘I think it will be better for you and b 
you close your fool head and beat it out of 


feeling playful 
old 


“Your hat 


“Sorry, 


’s over 


to-night.’”’ 
said Bert 
there on the 


top,” 


Am I right or am I wrong 
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i, farewell!” He approached Johnny with out 
‘ ied hands, but, at the look Jol y gave | he 
ig better of it i made a hu ed exit 
And that’ ! ! nd! 
J i ywuoOgu i le 
That’s what friendshi, 
amounts to! What does he 
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f undressing, so far as anything 
ce restiu imber W 
ned, being oceupied througt 
most of the night recalling t! 
details of the trouble wit! 
Noreen and Mr. Shangle— the 
le rift, as it were, that had 
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r ht say more apnositely, the 
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NE might have expected Brantwood Gardner 
(): be happy that morning, but he wasn’t 
. rhere was something haggard about him, as 
though he had spent the night with his fears. 

No he muttered as he stared 
‘ i photograph signed “Peggy” 
which held the place of honor on his 


les) ‘There isn't a girl living who 
un act that way with me!” 

And vet if you could have seen 
egy) pieture you might have won- 
dered at } mood The phe tograph 

la | in a riding habit, and 


orst that you could say about 
her would be that she looked rather 
rather thin and rather 


t ert ‘ 

No, sir!’’ suddenly repeated 
rant, unconsejously pounding his 
jesk a little. “There 't a girl liv- 





ng who can make a fool of me!” 
i been watching him then 
you might have seen how deeply he 





He had always been one of those 
earnest young men to whom con 
ence tolls a funereal note, and for 
ie last two weeks he had been having 
i bad time of it 

| always understood, in a general 
ort of way,” he added as he mopped 
his forehead, ‘that a woman could 
play the devil with a man’s life, and 
that probably every woman has done 
it to some man or other in the course 
of her career; but I never thought 
that one would come and-—try it 

For the next few minutes he re- 

ewed the cases which he had tried 

it spring, and in each of them he 

w, or thought he saw, that a woman 
had been the first cause. 


hat homicide case started ina 


ick-yard quarrel,’’ he mused 

alter was short in his accounts 
because he had been spending more 
than he earned on a Broadway 
eauty. Then came the bigamy case, 
ind the man who eloped with the 
choir girl. Yes, in every case that 
I've handled this spring it hasn't been 
a case of find the woman; it’s been a 
1e woman, confound 
gy 


ise of look at t 
her! The re she is 
He arose from his desk, making a 
sibilant sound as he did so, as though 
he were hissing the villainies of that 
7 





great play which is sometimes called 


Life, and walked to the window to 





where he could see his car parked 
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If Peggy’s father offered any objections his daughter 
knew how to deal with them. They were to go i 
Brant’s machine, and the night before their depart. r¢ 
he had called on Peg to make sure that everything 
n readiness. Peggy sat opp: 


ite to Brant, her legs crossed, anc 


was 





though he tried not to look fora time, 
it wasn't long before he became cor 
us that both her knees were bare 
“Aren't you afraid you'll catch 
cold?” he asked. 

“Littl } 


ttle angel, no,’’ she answered 
guessing his meaning. ‘‘Why 





shouldn’t I show them as well as my 
elbows. You've no idea how fine and 
free they feel after being in captivity 
so long! Don’t you think they look 
shortening her dres 








cute?” she aske 





and looking down with admiration 
at the result. 

“T don’t think they look modest 
said Brant, blushing, and angry wit 
himself because his face was red 


Never mind; you soon will. Ev 


’s doing it. From now on I’ 
o give them a chance to 
on the tour,” he quic ol 





urally, on the tour more tl 
anywhere else,’’ she said, “‘so the y 
won't think we're provincial. Cuté 


I call them,” she added, smilir g dowr 





at her knees again. “Quite tr 
too, toroll them right See? First you 
get the top of the stocking like tl 
then you double it over so 

He wouldn’t look, his feeling of 


embarrassment growing with every 
breath he drew, and when he went 
away at last something like a fine 
young rage was beginning to take 
possession of him. 

“T’ll stand for a lot,”’ he told him 
self, ‘but not for that. I can imagine 
myself-—-getting out of the car in front 
of a strange hotel, and then Peg get 
ting out with her short skirt and her 
bare knees, and everybody staring 
and nudging and grinning, and m« 
pretending not to notice it and look 
ing like the king of the fools. No,” 
he concluded, “if she was joking, well 
and good. But if she wasn’t she’s 
got to roll them up again or I won't 
go with her!” 

So altogether perhaps you can re- 
alize his frame of mind the next 
morning as he stared at Peg’s photo 
graph in the office. He had only 
come down for half an hour to look 








across the street, his suitcase strapped 
running board. 
show her,”’ he told himself, mopping his forehead 





again, “if it's the last thing Lever do! A nice time, though, 
for it to happen--just as we were ready to start!" 
And yet it had all come about simply enough, as such 


things ge erally do. 


‘Instead of spending my vacation at Watch Hill this 


immer,” he had decided that spring, “I think I'll tour 
the New Ff nglar d Coast Cape Cod Gloucester, Port 
lat d 3 

That, of course, was only the beginning, a tour nearly 
always growing with t planning. First the White 
Mountains had been added, then Lake Champlain; next 
came Montreal; then Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Ausable Chasm, the Berkshires. 


it sounds too good to be true—almost,”’ he said to 


Peggy one night. ‘Don’t you think I'd better keep it in 
reserve for our wedding tour?” 

Peggy was silent for a moment, her eyes dilating as one 
of her self -ex« iting m ods took hold of her. 

*‘No!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Wedding tours are so hellishly 
espectable. We might as well have our marriage certifi- 

ate framed and hung up over a little table with the family 
Bible on it.” 

‘Peg, don't!” he pleaded, frowning uneasily, as he 

ways did when she grew modern. 

“So instead of waiting till we’re married, I'll tell you 
what we'll do. We'll gonow! Why, we might even start a 
new style,” she added in growing excitement, “in—what 
would you call them? Yes! Antenuptial tours!” 





He Simply Said ‘“‘How are You”"' and 
Tied His Boat to a Tree 


If you had been there you might have thought that she 
derived some secret thrill from shocking the young man 
who was staring at her so, 

“Oh, I suppose we shall have to take Mrs. Grundy 
along," she had finally admitted. ‘That’s the devil of 
living in 1921. Aunt Phyllis would probably like to go. 
She’s reached the age where travel’s about the only ex- 
citement that a woman has left. And Uncle Frank too-—I 
know he'll come—a regular old duck for the job. Gets 
dopey every night when dinner’s over, and has to be 
toddled upstairs as soon as he’s fed.” 

Brant had known her long enough to realize the waste- 
fulness of argument. 

“But what can you do?” he asked himself as he went 
home that night. ‘All the girls are acting queer nowa- 
days, and when you've said and done, there isn’t one of 
the lot who's as bright or sweet as Peggy.” 

Whereupon a wave of tenderness had swept over him, 
a wave so strong that he straightway forgot her strange 
coiffures, the carmine smear which she sometimes rubbed 
upon her lips, the damns and devils with which she em- 
broidered her speech, the constant display of her legs, her 
one-piece bathing suit slightly modified by a girdle, and 
the remarkable topics which she sometimes dragged into 
her talk with such an amazing air of carelessness. 

“Sounds crazy, I know,” he finally concluded; “but if 
her father doesn’t object to her going 2 


over his mail and dictate a few let 
ters, and it was while these were 
being written that he had made the remark already set 
down—‘‘No! There isn’t a girl living who can make a 
fool of me!” 

Suddenly behind him the door opened and a modern 
Minerva briskly appeared, adorned with horn-rimmed 
spectacles. 

“Did you call, Mr. Gardner?” she asked, 

“No,” said Brant, frowning for another reason now 
he wondered how loudly he had been talking to himself 
“Are the letters ready?” 

He signed them with a quick scrawl which was far 
removed from his usual careful signature, a signature 
which more than once he had promised himself would one 
day be followed by the words “Chief Justice, United 
States of America.” 

“T hope you'll have a pleasant vacation,” said Minerva 
in a coy manner, which wasn’t altogether in keeping with 
her spectacles. 

“Thank you,” he shortly answered. ‘I hope so too.” 

Her words kept echoing in his mind as he guided his car 
through the city and across the bridge toward the fashior 
able end of the town where Peggy lived. 

““A pleasant vacation!” he grimly thought. “It look 
like it! Well, we’ll soon see.” 

He saw more quickly than he had expected. As his car 
turned in at its destination Peggy was sitting on the 
veranda steps in the background of hand baggage. She 
was dressed in a sport costume—belted jacket, short 
skirt, hose and shoes. Her stockings were rolled as they 
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had been the night before, and the very first things that 
caught Brant’s eye were her two bare knees, gleaming 
there like ivory in the sunlight. 


um 


HERE comes a time in every man’s life when he must 

either be the mouse or the master; when he must either 
speak or ever afterward hold his peace. Such a time, 
Brant knew, had now come to him, and after a few 
moments of heavy-heartedness he began to feel that fine 
glow, that sublime disregard of what may happen next, 
without which the world would probably soon learn that 
heroism had taken its place among the lost arts of an- 
tiquity. 

“You're not going like that, Elizabeth,’’ he began, waiv- 
ing all further ceremonies as soon as their greetings were 
over. 

“No, little angel,”’ she said. ‘“‘Aunt Phyl and Uncle 
Frank will be out in a minute.” 

“I don’t mean that.” 

‘‘No? What do you mean then?” 

He drew a full breath and then he let her have it. 

‘I mean that if you intend to show your knees like that 
all over the country,” he said, “I’m afraid that I—that 
I’m too bashful to be a part of the exhibition.” 

“TI suppose I could go alone,” she mused. ‘‘ Darned 
funny, though, for a girl to be on her antenuptial tour, and 
leave Old Nup behind. You aren’t really serious, of 
course?’’ she asked, looking up at him, her head on one 
side. 

“You know I am.” 

“And you really insist upon the right to tell me what 
I'm going to wear-—and how I’m going to wear it?”’ she 
went on. 

“In a case like this, I do.” 

She breathed a sigh that seemed to have relief in it, and 
when she spoke again her voice was like a dove’s. 

“Are you good at catching, Brant?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“Then catch this.” 

It was her engagement rir g that she tossed over to him, 
and it didn’t make him feel any better when he dropped 
it and had to find it in the bottom of the car before he was 


sure what it was. 





as you dance,” she mockingly 
told him, ‘‘and you dance about as well as you talk. Hon- 
estly, Brant, I don’t see how I’ve stood you as long as I 


‘You catch about as wel 


have. The novelty, | suppose. Somebody ought to call 
you Cold Molasses—the speed you have. You're just 
about the darnedest old kill-joy that ever lived —regular 
old hearse driver, crape hanger, pallbearer! I suppose it’s 
because you're in training to be a judge. Why, I don’t 
believe you ever took a chance in your life, or did a sporty 
thing! Do you know what you ought to do, Brant, 
really?”’ 

He stared at her, shocked and wounded, his foot reach 
ing for the starter 

“You ought to go and get a reputation before people 
‘You ought 
to go somewhere and come back with a picture post card 


begin to call you Cold Molasses,”’ she said 


of a woman in a bathing suit —something really devilish 
like that.” 

It was Brant’s luck that morning that the starter 
wouldn’t work. He stamped upon it savagely, meanwhile 
trying not to look at Peggy, although he knew that 
she had taken out her puff box and was powdering her 
knees. 

“No, I know what you ought to do,” she corrected her- 
self, still busy with her makeup and not bothering to look 
up. “You ought to go and elope with that girl at the 
office—the one who wears horn spectacles and studies law 
when she isn’t typewriting. Wouldn't you have wonderful 
children? They’d probably be bornin black robes at first, 
like little judges ready to go on the bench; but after a 
while — perhaps after you'd got your reputation . 

She went on powdering, and Brant went on trying the 
starter, feeling as though the back of his neck was about to 
set fire to his ears. 

To his relief the switch suddenly took hold, and a 
moment later the engine was roaring as though it wanted 
to get away from there. 

““Good-by, Elizabeth,” he said, controlling his voice 
as well as he could. ‘“‘Thanks for the education you've 


given me.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” she brightly replied. “Primary 
lesson, infant class. Wait till you thaw out a little and 
come back for Grade Two!” 

“Never again!”’ he muttered beneath his breath. 

He threw in the gear before he might say something that 
he would be sorry for, and a minute later he had reached 
the road. 

‘A pleasant vacation! Cold molasses!’ he bitterly 
d 


t 


repeated to himself, and anger rising within him he utters 
one of those classics which were probably first voiced ir 








mm des ™~ ine 





Eden: “Hang ‘em all, anvhow! They're nothing but a 
misery from start to finish! I'm through with ‘em now 
for good!” 
ir 

a. was halfway back to the city before the situa 

J tion dawned upon him 

“What a fool lam!" he told himself then, he who had 
so lately vowed that the girl didn’t live who could do it 
*‘No sense in going back to the office-—I'm on my vaca 
tion.”” He turned the car 

**No sense in going back home, either,’ he told himself 
“Everybody knows that I was to start off this morning 


with Peg and the others. I'd never be through explaini 





Undecided, he stopped by the side of the road and 
looked down with a frown at hi litcase strapped to the 
running board 

‘And that’s the way they car pDiay the devil with you! 


he despairingly told himself I wouldn't have believed it 
unless I'd been through it myself. At first they seem s« 
so ineffective and helpless; but as soon as they think 


they’ ve got you 





A sense of foreboding began to fal! over him, as thoug 
let us say, he had caught some cruel glimpse of man’s place 
in Nature, and of the great doom which threatens him 
from every side. 

2 suppose I could go‘to Watch Hill,”” he thought 
“There's always room for me there.” 

He pictured to himself his mother’s cottage overlooking 
the sea —a quiet place, it seemed at first, where he might 
find balm for a wounded heart —but soon over the lawr 
and over the golf course he could see menacing figures 
advancing upon him, long-haired and bobbed, narrow 
waisted and thin-hipped, as inescapable as the plague, as 
terrible as an army with banner 

“Nothing doing!"’ he told himself. “Once is encugh!”’ 

Other places where he had spent the summer arose ne 
by one, to his memory—-Bar Harbor, the Berkshires 
Narragansett: Pier, Beverly Farms—and one by one he 
resolutely dismissed them from his mind 

“They're all too strong for the social life,’ he objected 
“The social life! A chance for a woman to play tricks on a 


man! Well, they can play their tricks or mebody else! 
I'm out of the game for good!” 

tut obviously he couldn't stay where he was all im 
mer, a pariah parked by the 1 the road and moodil 


cowling at his thought 


(Continued on Page 40 
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By the Side of the Broken Buggy Lay the Figure of a Girl, Her Eyes Closed, Her Body Limp 
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nue ina 
fever of uncertainty. 
The German situation, 
fore, must not he 
analyzed in the heat ol 
passions gel erated by 
the war, but in the light 
of its relation to a d 

lemma that touches 
every human being. 
elf-preservation, which 
Knows ne ther caste nor 
creed, is the real task, 
i d no cor st uct ve end 


erved by evading the 


Many difficulties he 
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Belgium and France, 
and to a lesser degree 
of England. As these 
countries thrive, so does 
all Europe advance. 
Thus the penalty that 
Germany must pay for 











ng with production and RIGNT OY H GENNECKE, BERLIN 
prosperity is largely 
based upon superficial 

servation. The aver 
age overnight sojourner who gets more than 100 marks for 
his dollar, eats excellent food at the best Berlin hotel, 
finds railway transport normal and moves in an atmosphere 
of animation immediately concludes that the country has 
not only come back but is already a menace to her sister 
tates. This is the general view held by aliens. To offset 
it is the incessant German propaganda which works 
twenty-four hours every day, projected to create sym- 
puthy and get over the idea that the country cannot 
possibly pay the indemnity. At once you are between two 
fires. The most blatant proclaimers of the rehabilitation 
of Germany are largely recruited from among her late 
antagonists on the field of battle, while the voicers of her 
unhappy plight are the old-line Teutonic sympathizers. 
It is easy to be convinced of what you want to believe. 





Germany’s One Salvation 


( F ALL the Continental nations that went to war Ger- 
) many shows the most marked improvement. It is a 
tribute to her powers of resiliency. One reason is that the 
German worker is not only docile but has the will to work. 
Threugh governmental subsidy and tax concessions the 
formation of trusts has been encouraged. In this way in- 
dustry is fortified and expanded, The chief handicap to con- 
sistent recovery lies in that eternal Continental curse, which 

politics. Unfortunately for republican well-wishers, re- 
action did not follow William Hohenzollern into eclipse. 

fust at the moment that Germany had got into the 
mood to be good and buckle down to the indemnity obli- 
gation the League of Nations announced the decision in 
the Upper Silesia tangle. It pinched off a considerable 
portion of the German coal, iron and zine deposits, and 
the republic—to use an effective American expression 
went up in the air, A government crisis followed, the mark 
crumpled up. 

This complication, coupled with a widespread orgy of 
speculation, has depressed finance and partially stifled 
initiative. The answer lies in the low value of the mark 
which, at the time I write, has dropped to half a cent. So 
long as it remains one of the favorite playthings of the 
gambler, a considerable part of the German industrial 
revival must be regarded as just so much inflation. 

The moment you have inflation you also have the con- 
tant danger of collapse. This is the cloud that may obscure 
the bright German industrial sky any day. Everyone is 








Chancellor Wirth and President Ebert—Both in Civilian 
Clothes—Inspecting the Kome Defense Guard 









agreed that although 

the banks are boom- 

ing and literally 
choked with money, 

the general financial 
situation is bad; in 
fact, almost desper- 
ate. The imposition 
of a drastic tax pro- 
gram this winter may 
lead to more economic 
unrest. The one salva- 
tion of Germany lies in 
being permitted to work 
out her destiny without con- 
stant prodding from the out- 
side. It was best summed up 
to me by Chancellor Wirth when 
he said: ‘“‘We can pay our way 
and contribute to the peace and 


enemies will only let us alone.” 

Despite all hard-luck stories, there 
has never been any doubt as to Germany’s ability to come 
back. Her plight after the armistice was easy compared 
with the situation that followed the Thirty Years’ War, 
from which she eraerged in a really pitiable condition. 
Half the population had died from starvation and other 
causes, and there was a corresponding loss to industry, 
and especially to agriculture. The moral and intellectual 
progress of the people was halted. Yet she revived. After 
the Napoleonic era England came into a new world au- 
thority. Our Southern States got a rebirth of energy and 
productivity following the strife of the Secession. Disaster 
never means degeneration. 

So far as Germany is concerned, it is merely a matter 
of determining just how long the progress of resuscitation 
will take. 

In this and in succeeding articles an attempt will be 
made to appraise the German economic capacity in all its 
aspects. The measure of a nation is best expressed in her 
fiscal state. In the case of Germany it is complicated by 
the indemnity burden. German reparation has a much 
broader meaning than merely marking the price that an 
outraged world has finally fixed for stupendous folly and 
aggression. It enters largely into the rehabilitation of 
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progress of the world if our late Dr. Walter Rathenau, Min: 
ister of Reconstruction 





her shortcomings is it 

ternational in its con 

sequences. I shall there 

fore first take up finance 
and reparation. 

Let me begin with : 
contrast. I last visitec 
Germany in 1919, when 
the air was still charged 
with the aftermath of 
armed conflict. More 


or less subdued resent- 


i 
j 


ment met you at every 
turn. The country 
seemed staggered by 


the terms of the Ver 


sailles Treaty. Teck 
nically we were still at 
war. Noske was the 


strong man of the hour, 
for he was intrenched as 
Minister of Defense. 


New Masters 


HEN, as now, Presi 

dent Ebert wasa mere 
figurehead. The real na 
tional leader, however, 
was Matthias Erzberger, 
who had signed the ar- 
mistice and who, wa 
Minister of Finance. 

The absorbing ques- 
tion was, “How much 
indemnity must we 
pay?” 

The financial and industrial 

captains with whom I talked 

were unanimous in the belief 
that once the amount of the 
reparation was fixed the 
country would find itself. 

I went back last summer for 

a more protracted stay. Re- 

moved frum high estate were 

the old masters whom I met in 

1919, and with them had gone 

the mood of the preceding years. 
Again I saw Erzberger, now re- 
tired from office but still a force 
in the Reichstag. Fate had marked 
him out, for he was marching toward 
the assassin’s bullet that was to lay 
him low in August. Hugo Stinnes had 
become industrial overlord and Chan- 
cellor Wirth was the shaper of the national 
policy. Practically the only enmity was to- 
wards France. The sign ‘‘ Business as Usual”’ 
hung from countless doors; tourists streamed 
in by the thousands; the state of war with the 
United States was as good as ended. 

More important than all this, the amount of the repara- 
tion had been fixed and part of the initial installment paid. 
The query that had worried all Germany two years before 
was answered, but indecision continued to impede progress. 
: found the country divided into two camps: One, headed 
by Stinnes, maintains that the indemnity is not only 
excessive but unpayable; the other, sponsored by Wirth, 
the optimist of the government, contends that it can be 
met. This was before the Upper Silesia award. Many of 
the adherents of honest indemnity fulfillment have since 
joined the opposition camp. 

Since reparation is one of the keys to the German 
economic future, perhaps it is best to deal with it at the 
start. I use the word ‘“deal’’ with some trepidation, be- 
cause no phase of world finance to-day has undergone as 
many transformations as this pregnant matter of indem- 
nity. It has passed through as many changes as there are 
kinks in the temperament of a grand-opera star. More 
than one intelligent person in Europe has nearly lost his 
mental equilibrium trying to keep track of its myriad 
evolutions. 

It took Germany precisely two and a half years to find 
out how much she would be assessed. Many factors 
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contributed to the long delay in fixing the reparation. Like 
many other European fiscal problems, it became almost 
from the start a political rather than an economic measure¢ 
The peace conference left final responsibility in deter- 
mining the amount to the Supreme Council. It took half 
a dozen elaborate conferences—the first was at Spa-—to 
make any sort of headway. No sooner was the original 
sum designated than the Germans began to protest. They 
recruited whole battalions of experts to confute the Allied 
demands. The Teutonic mind delights in discussion, and it 
sought by every conceivable m« li 


ties into a negotiation that demanded speedy settlement 





ans to inject technicali 
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held in abeyance All these bonds are respectively first At tl nt, and before we go it ial payment 
second and third charges on the assets and revenues of f indemnit perhaps best to « at there a 
the German states tw is of reparat One is act while the 

In order to take care of the fixed charges or these bonds otner 1 KNOW as re irat ' latter ma 
Germany is required to pay 2,000,000,000 gold marks a be labor, shiy g and ra r f hed materia It 
year in quarterly installment In addition she must levy met r taken out of the nat il wealth. Germar 
an export tax of 26 per cent, of which 1 per cent is to be must pay f t with marks and get the equivalent back 
applied to amortization Here, a word, are the pas out of taxatior There a strong opi n, even in France 
ments that the republic must meet, and they will keep the that after Germany has amy lemonstrated her good will 
consequences of the war vividly in the mind f ever ind willingne to pay in cash the bulk of indemnity will 
citizen for a good many years t yme ‘ f into reparatior kind, because it does not 

The important facts that the average man wants to lislocate exchange r industry The agreement lately 
know in connection with the reparations are: Germar med by France and Germany providing for the re« 


With characteristic mentality the Germans construed 


] 


postponement to mean concession. It was not until last 


May, when the final ultimatum, with its various penalties, 
including the threat to occupy the whole Ruhr region, was 
put fairly and squarely up to the German Government 
that the wheels began to turn, and the loser in the fiercest 
and bloodiest game ever played realized that at last the 
time had come for reckoning 

This almost endless battle of proposal and counterpro- 
posal was bad enough, but it was aggravated by the 
launching of actual payments at a time when international 
fiscal conditions could not be worse. The mobilization of 
gold in the United States, the collapse of European cur- 
rencies and the general depression in trade have combined 
to make a difficult problem all the more complex. It has 
heightened the German burden on the one hand and mini- 
mized the value of the net proceeds on the other. 


What Germany Must Pay 


N OST people are familiar with the concrete details of the 
I reparations settlement, so I will merely rehearse them 
n passing. The original sum demanded, 226,000,000,000 
gold marks, has been scaled to 132,000,000,000 gold marks 

$33,000,000,000— which is to be paid in a series of 5 per 
cent bearer bonds known as A, B and C bonds. Series A 
is for 12,000,000,000 marks, B is for 38,000,000,000 marks 
and C is for 82,000,000,000 marks. These obligations have 
a face interest rate of 5 per cent—interest payable semi- 
annually—with 1 per cent additional to provide a sinking 


li 


fund for redemption. The first two series are being deliv- 


ered at the time I write this article. The third lot is to be 


ability to pay, the procedure of 


it might } 





business of reparation, as 

Perhaps it is best to liken the p: 
to a debt owed by an immense cor} 
the officers of which are the presi 
cabinet. Every citizen is a stock 


assessment. The creditors, who 





pay ind how the t tion of the devastated area with German material 
e cal idministered ve hl ill explain later, is a step in this directior 
iyvment of the indemnit 


oration called Germar The Meaning of Payment in Cash 


lent and members of the 
cholder who is liable for T 
constitute the various 


HE first 
set up or 


Allied countries, have placed their claimsin the hands of a pleted payn 





milepost lr the payment of the indemnity wa 
August thirtieth last, when Germany com 
vent on ar nstallmer wi h was paid in five 





body known as the Reparations Commission, composed _ different sections. The initial reparation year runs from 
of representatives of each one of the creditor states. The May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922. Germany, therefore, ha 
armies of occupation may be likened to sheriffs, whose three more payme t eet before the cleaning up of \ 
presence is a constant warning to toe the mark. The the opening 2,000,000,000 gold mark 
United States has no share in the indemnity, save in the The inder I t be paid is! I can give r 
cost of its Rhine army, but it has two so-called observer better evidence of the extent of the task than to 
on the commissior They are Roland W. Boyden and enumerate the various elements tha nto the first 
Col. James A. Logan. This commission is réally the ser payment of 150,000,000 gold marks. The foreign-exchange 
ant of the Supreme Council, and formulated the details of department of the German Ministry of Finance had liter 
payment. The commission, in turn, has a watchdog ir illy to scour the world to get the funds. They were made 
the shape of what is known as the Committee of Guarar up of American dollars, English pounds sterling, French, 
tees, with headquarters in Berlin, which supervises the Sw and Belgian fra: Dutch gulden, Norwegian 
collection and application of the indemnity revenue kroner, Italian lire, Swedish and Danish crowns, Spanish 
The headquarters of the Reparations Commission i pesetas, and 10,000,000 gold German mark In com] 
in the Hotel Astoria in Paris. A complete auditing depart ance with the ter f the Reparat Commission, these 
ment is one of its features. Books are kept or Germany amounts were nver 1 int dollar and paid to the 
just as if she were a buying-and-selling concert Every Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which in turn credited 
time the Germans send 1,000,000 tons of coal, for example the sum to the Reparations Com yn for distributior 
to France, a voucher is made out and Germany gets credit among the Allie 
for it. Ail the German coal, cattle, raw materials and ship Subsequent reparations payments are not to be made ir 
that have been delivered tothe Alliessince the armistice are American dollars but in European currenci¢ I} on 
duly credited. Up to the first of last May Germany had ce yn was made at the request of the Germar wh 


paid off more than 5,000,000,000 in gold marks in this wa‘ 


Continued on Page 28 
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the Fourth, Rotand W. Boyden, the 





The Reparations Commission in Session at the Hotel Astoria in Paris. The Third From Left Sitting is Cot 


Two American Observers 





James A. Logan, 
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FTVHEY call them the we, 


ocet for the Protec 

tion of Winnie's Heart 

were holding a little com 
ttee meeting over coffee in 
i quiet corner of the big din- 
The society was few in numbers 
but well equipped in talent. ‘Little, but apt in the field,”’ 
as good Mr. Kipling hath it. For it consisted of little Miss 
Winnie O'Wynn, president, and gentle Mr. George H 


jay, vice president 


, A » 
gy room at the Astoritz 


The business before the committee was, in effect, the 

meaideration of the following points 

Why were Winnie's eyes so wistful? 

Vhy was Captain Fairbairn, D.S.0., M.C., so invari- 
ably hard up? 

What did he do with his money? 

Why did he not put into words the hungry look which 
haunted his eyes when watching Winnie? 

From all of which may possibly be gleaned the distressing 
knowledge that the man whom little Miss Winnie loved 
und who, she was quite sure, loved her was not sufficiently 

cal about it; that there was some mystery or dis- 

epancy about his financial income and its outgo; and 
that, clearly, if the glorious blue eyes of Winnie were to 
be relieved of the wistful look which now rarely left them, 
omething drastic would have to be done about it. 

That this sweet wistfulness only added to the charm 
which had kept so many would-be willing slaves active 

their minds Winnie was well aware; but wistfulness, 
like milk in hot weather, can be kept too long. It is liable 

» turn. Of this great truth also she was well aware. 

Some weeks had gone stealing by since Winnie, caress- 
ngly but firmly, had rushed Captain Fairbairn into 
Parliament, but he had remained quite poignantly dumb 

the subject of taking his quick-witted little champion 
to his heart, to his ehurch and so to his house. 

They had met quite frequently, and Cecil had given un- 
mistakable signs, by look and by deed, that she was his 
un, moon and stars, but never by word of mouth. His 
adoration was so heartbreakingly mute that Winnie was 
beginning to believe he would forever fear to tread where 
© many other men had by no means hesitated to rush in, 
Hence the committee meeting. 

Winnie accepted a cigarette from Mr. Jay with a sad 
little smile 

I don’t think I shall enjoy it very well,” she said; “but 

ou are so kind, Mr. Jay, that I will try.” 

She tried bravely. 

“Oh, but Tam so disheartened. Perhaps you think that 
! am looking forward very eagérly to going to-morrow with 
Lady Fasterton to the little house party which Captain 
Fairbairn is giving at March Lodge, but I don’t think I am. 
i seem to have lost all eagerness and brightness and 
vivacity; sometimes I seem almost tired of it all—tired, 
and » old and sad.” 

he smiled a wistful smile at Mr. Jay’s incredulous gaze, 

iking her graceful little head slightly. 

Why, my dear Miss Winnie, you have never looked 
more lovely, more ingenuous, more fresh and flowerlike 
in all your life!” he declared. 

She touched his hand lightly with her finger tips. 

That is your kind, kind heart,’’ she said. Then she 
frowned a tiny frown and with a very palpable effort be- 
came businesslike 

if only one could tell how it is that Captain Fairbairn 
never has any money. He told my friend Gerald Peel that 
he was always at his wit's end to pay his way halfway, and 
yet he should have lots of money—don’t you think so, 

ase, dear Mr. Jay? Quite enough to justify him asking 
me the question that is always in his eyes?”’ 

She flushed pinkly, although her attachment to Fairbairn 
was an old secret between her and her agent. Mr. Jay 
nodded over his cigar. 

You are right there certainly, Miss Winnie. Mar- 
I mean in a reasonably quiet 
way —oughtn't to be financially out of his reach.” 

Winnie brightened up. 


iage —in moderation, ha-ha 











“Oh, do you 
think so, please? 
That is what I 
think too. You 
see, he isn’t a bit 
extravagant, 
Gerald Peel told 
me he wouldn't 
have gone even 
to the modest expense of 
this little house party for 
the partridge shooting at 
March Lodge if his filly 
Nanette had not just won 
the Gimerack Stakes.” 

“Yes, yes, quite so, Miss Winnie. I got a hundred to 
eight about her,” said Mr. Jay absently. ‘A hundred to 
eight. I took five hundred to forty twice—ha-ha!” 

He beamed, glowing at the recollection. 

“How splendid, Mr. Jay! I am so glad for you,” said 
Winnie, who in her demure little way had also helped her- 
self to two thousand to a hundred and sixty about Fair- 
bairn’s lion-hearted little two-year-old on the occasion of 
her short-head triumph at York a few days before. 

“So there’s no doubt that the captain must have fairly 
scalped the ring —skinned ’em alive you may say,”’ said the 
gentle George H. with zest. ‘As you say, Miss Winnie, he 
ought occasionally to be fairly incrusted with coin, so to 
speak. But he isn’t. Why? Because more goes out than 
comes in—eh? That's arithmetic —accountancy, in fact; 
and it’s true.’ 

Winnie clasped her slender fingers and gazed across at 
Mr. Jay. 

“You would know that, dear Mr. Jay, of course. You 
are Captain Fairbairn’s man of business, and I don’t think 
he would be so unwise as to conceal anything from you, 
please, do you?” 

But the breezy Mr. Jay did not seem quite so sure about 
that. 

“T don’t handle all his business,” he explained reluc- 
tantly. “In fact I only deal with his borrowing—er 
department —that is to say, his London financial affairs.’ 

He smiled upon the girl. 

“His business affairs don’t bring the amount of grist to 
my little mili that yours do, dear little lady, and conse- 
quently I don’t bring the amount of anxious interest to 
them that I bring to yours.” 

He nodded warmly, his face ruddy and good-natured, 
for he had gazed upon the liqueur when it was green. 

“In fact you are old George Jay’s star client, and your 
interests come first, second and third. Compared with 
yours, my dear Miss Winnie, all others’ interests are also 
rans ha-ha —and old George ever transacts other people’s 
business with an eye like a searchlight to your interests.” 

“T know, I know, and I am so grateful for that,’’ sighed 
Winnie. 

“And the reason I suggested this little lunch was be- 
cause I want to break to—to tell you of something which, 
by chance, I found out the other day. I'll admit I have 
been screwing up my courage to the point all the time 
we've been here. For I am a tender-hearted old agent 
if you ever heard of such a thing—and, my dear, I’m afraid 
it’s going to hurt you. Miss Winnie, I know where every 
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He Turned Abruptly — Dark, Raging, Towering 
Over the Girt 
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cent of Captain 
Fairbairn’s 
money goes to I 
know who gets it, 
who spends it and where it is spent, 
and I don’t like the task of telling 
you.” 

He refortified himself with Char 
treuse. Winnie’s exquisite face paled 
a little and her eyes shadowed almost 
toviolet. A tiny quiver flickered over 
her red lips—gone in an instant 

“Tell me, please—haven’t you always been my friend? 
You know that I am not quite without courage, don't you, 
Mr. Jay? Tell me.” 

He fidgeted. 

“Going to hurt, my dear,” he warned 

Slowly Winnie took another cigarette and lit it 

“T did that because if it hurts too much I can ma 
a—smoke screen,”’ she said with a little laugh, perhaps a 
shade tremulous. 

“You know, a real friend, a kind friend, tells what one 
should know—not only the nice things.” 

Mr. Jay sighed a little gustily. 

“Very well, Miss Winnie. Well, Captain Fairbairn’ 
spare money—half his income—goes to Paris.” 

“Ye-es?” 

“To a lady! 

“Ye-es?” 

“A Madame Déguise— Lucie Déguise! 

“Oh!"’— very sudden and soft 

The smoke screen ascended slowly. Winnie was silent 
for some seconds. 

Presently she put the cigarette down. 

“T think I want to go now, please,”’ she said plaintively 
“You see, there is something in this that I don’t under- 
stand very well, and I would like to think it over. You 
were kind, most kind, to tell me. I appreciate it very 
much, dear Mr. Jay. . . . I--lam wounded. You said 
it would hurt—and it has.” 

Mr. Jay raised a large white hand. 

“Tam sorry, dear Miss Winnie, very sorry. It is painful 
tome. I don’t care to hurt a lady; it’s not my style. I'm 
a kind man; it’s my nature. Let me see if I can make a 
suggestion. Why shouldn’t I run over to Paris and see who 
this Madame Déguise is, and why Captain Fairbairn 
sends her money? I think there’s some mystery. I don’t 
like it. I don’t care about it at all. Good money going to 
Paris this way, with money so tight in the country —ha-ha! 
It jars on me. Gone, you see. France is a fine country; 
but any money that goes there is gone—stays there, in 
fact. I admire the French, but I don’t want them to get 
my money away from me; at least, I mean Captain Fair- 
bairn’s away from him. Now I know Paris like I know 
London, and I advise—I strongly advise you to send me 
over there and get this thing properly inquired into. It’s a 
good idea—one of my best. What do you say, Miss 
Winnie?” 

“But wouldn’t that seem like spying on Captain Fair- 
bairn, please?”’ doubted Winnie. 
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“Nuh, nuh—oh, nuh, nuh, nuh!” said Mr. Jay eagerly “Lucie may be anybody, you see—his old nurse, a poor while away a few hours there with the brush and can at 
“TI think it would be entirely in his interest and, of relative, or even one of those dreadful blackmailers one rdder 
course, yours.” reads about. Perhaps it may prove to be just a kind March Lodge had always been a jewel to Winnie, ar 
Winnie considered. She fully intended that the gentle action—a secret charity—something to do with some now, with its new air of prosperit t thrilled he It wa 
one should go by the next boat train; as, needless to say, promise Cecil made during the war. There are lots of one of those sur early Septemb« Lvs W h had al! the 
he did. reasons.”” warmt! f summer but none of tts t ad heat, all the re 
mI And that was perfectly true, though she could not hit freshing cooln f the autumn but none of chill, and 
ECAUSE Winnie was always a little subdued in man- upon any palatable reason which sounded thor } the spirit of the ce v fect. Each of the little part 
ner-—or, rather, gave off an impression to that effect acceptable. ked the ot ind all had brought with them a fixed 
neither her dearest friend, Lady Fasterton, nor her brother] “But I will never believe that anvone with eve é ter nto « the hange. no diff t matter t el 
friend, the Honorable Gerald Peel, nor her fatherly friend, Cecil's is not nice, and because I believe in him it doesn’t a one ( Murre é brow rrect, reveling 
Colonel Murreys, with all of whom she motored down to hurt a bit, and Mr. Jay need not have worried about n ye t een, bree downland, its clea 
March Lodge next day, noticed any sign of the wound feelings at all,’’ she had declared finally, w ng two ess and spa isné after the bra India inshine of 
whic h Mr Jay, with quite the best intentior 9 } id T liquid diamonds out f her eye a ne | tt emir ra . rowr iT iu Kragp re to wl rhe Wa re if 
flicted upon her. She was as sweet as ever, as trimly and switched off the light ng; to Lady Fasterton, ga indifferent —with a litth 
clad, and as ye ntle. Per} aps her wonderful eyes were a Each of Wir e's trave y « ipa had } ‘ eda are ‘ ( f ‘ ‘ ‘ } } ha ) 
trifle wider and more wistful, the delicate shadows under very sweet tac ver Nanette ‘ re V ‘ t the la ficient 
them a little darker, the perfect curve of her cheek a shade irits. rte held f har face a gift of misty pir 
less full; but these minute changes gave to rather thar rbairn tells me that the birds are plentif free fron which ra A | t wasl I; to the laconic Gerald Pee 
took from her beauty. and strong on the wing,” uid the LO? able wi Vas tranqu nap the nowledge that in addi 
It had been a long, long séance which she had held wit Gerald, generally. { to t t he would have tl een delight 
Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror overnight, but it had beer “That,” observed Lady Fasterton dry ; ery joll; tudying the legs, teeth and general anatomies of quite a 
productive The long thoughts, stin ilated by a protound for them.” number of f es w! e acquaintance he had not yet made 
and anxious study of a photograph of Cecil Fairbairn, had “Oh, but they get their chance, you know—like a fox And Winnie had never be« lite so happy in her life, 
resulted in a certain serene belief in him. In the end A driven partridge in a wind takes some hitting, what? even though the name “ Lucie” flickered at intervals upen 
Winnie had smiled very affectionately at the face of the “Is Captain Fairbairn a good shot?” asked Winni her consi é e lightning upon a far hor 
member for Tiltonham, and said: “‘THe’s a very fine shot,” said Gerald Bar his brother She had n away alor the garden a little be- 
“T trust you, Cecil. Even if you do send half your in- he is about the best shot at partridges I've ever seen.” fore tea t far, just down to the stables to see Nanette 
come to a Parisian lady called Lucie, I trust you still’; and “Brother? I did not know he had a brother,” exclaimed and Her the boy with the sword cut, who attended 
so, wistfully, to bed May Fasterton, who had never really cared and—Winnie suspected ret howed down t and 
3ut somehow the discovery had nul ned “Oh, yes—Weston Fairbairn. Great wanderer; been worshiped Nanette. They talked a little—grav For 
all her ambition to conceive and exec plans for the abroad years. Remarkable chap, I believe. ast he Winr t g before, had saved Henry from the awi 
augmentation of Fairbairn’s income. One must beasuper- used to be.” ward results of a seriously illegal excess of zeal in the 
girl to remain an enthusiastic income increaser for a It was news to Winnie also, but not of thrilling interest, matter of endeavoring to assure for Nanette that triump! 
gentleman when one has discovered that a large 40 per and when the conversation moved on to Nanette, Winnie’ in the Ascot New Stakes which the fates had reserved for 


cent of his income goes to Paris for Lucie Lullaby—now preparing for the Middle Park Plate—and Lullaby. The sword cut, which in the retreat had struct 
’ 








Since Wir had long ago learned one or two of Lady Fasterton’s steeds, nobody missed m perr ent fT the ist e Third H ars 
is the father and mother of leisured Weston Fairbairn’s name had left } a little shaken mentally but not so shak« 
regret, she had not yet settled upon an) It was a pleasant little run down to March Lodge, and that he had failed to add Winnie to the t of those f 
with which to combat this perfectly impossible situation. in spite of the unforgetable Lucie, Winnie enjoyed it whom he che vould have taken risks at ha ke 
Beyond sending Mr. Jay to Paris to find out everything he arrived at mid-afternoon, in comfortable time for the girl hake might ex ibly have flinche He sa ! 
could concerning Lucie, she had done nothing. Data was to see that since her last visit to March Lodge, Ce ; but what he 1 sounded musical to Winnie 
what she needed now. bairn had evidently been at some pains to have the A} ! t ld be fine to ‘ 4 ! 

“You must have something to go upon, dearest,” she considerably smartened up. Gardeners had been busily at year-old settled down here at March Lodge the Cap 
had told the little lady in the mirror of yesternight. work, and painters too, it seemed, had condescended to tain and Nanette and me! 

















Somebody Had Asked Him About Austratian Push Life, and in His Flat, Hard Voice He Was Telling Stories of His Experiences 
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“Oh, Henry!"’ Winnie laughed, wide eyed, and went 
hack to the others. 

Cecil Fairbairn, coming to seek her, met her under a 
rose pergola. Winnie caught her breath as she realized 
how much happier and more confident he looked now than 

n the day when she first visited March Lodge. They were 
of the others, gossiping on the lawn, and he 











as holding out both hands to her, smiling. 

‘We saw that you had disappeared, and I guessed where 
u were and came to find you,” he said ‘I am very 
id. i wanted a chance to welcome you alone— away 
om the others.” 

His grip was so close upon her fingers that it hurt. But 
e did not mind, for it seemed that the little quick pain 


t her fingers was taken from her heart. She did not with- 





e so much for me to be here?” she said, 


ilmost whispering 


Like this—like this, yes. To be my guest—my love- 
st, most honored little guest.”’ 
‘Thank you—oh, thank you so i 


“When you came here that first time to arrange about 
g me the money for the second mortgage on March 
Lodge | was ashamed. I had come almost to the very end 
of a run of bad luck, and I was almost in the mire; down 
und out down and out Ill too Did I seem strange 

uncouth? I have always wanted to explain that to you, 
my dear little friend. I’m not whining—only just trying 
to make you see from what an abyss you lifted me. III, 
disheartened, down and out. Then you came. You were 
different from what I had expected. Why, one man had 
told me to beware of you! And you were kind to me 

his hands had tight- 
“now you 


lendir 








kindest in all the world; and now” 
ened, but Winnie was aware of no pain now 
have saved me, and I am out of the abyss, Winnie 

He dropped her hands and broke off abruptly, staring 
past her 

“Weston!” he said 

Winnie turned. A tall man was coming towards them 
with outstretched hand 

‘Well, Cecil!’ he said in an odd, flat voice 

Winnie's wits placed him at once. Weston! This must 
be that brother of Cecil of whom Gerald Peel had spoken 
returned from his travels. And it was their 
first meeting for years, She knew her moment was past, 
so with a little smile she slipped by the newcomer and went 
to the others on the lawn—happy, in spite of the disap- 
pointment, for what she had long seen in Fairbairn's eyes 
his hands had just repeated and, but for this sudden 
appearance of Weston Fairbairn, his voice would 


in the car 


have confirmed 

“There are anthems in Winnie's eyes!”’ said Lady 
Fasterton as she went up to them. 

“There are wild roses in Winnie’s cheeks!" said 
the colonel, his eyes twinkling. 

Winnie blushed exquisitely. It was the first time 
May Fasterton had ever seen her really confused. 

“And there is a large green caterpillar in Gerald's 
tea,”’ said the Honorable Gerald, loyally diverting 
attention from his little pal. ‘“‘It deliberately dived 
from the cedar.” 

By the time he was rescued from the deliberate 
caterpillar and allayed with cake Cecil Fairbairn and 
the newcomer were crossing the lawn towards them. 
The Honorable Gerald stared a little. 

“Why, that is Weston Fairbairn!” he said, 
rising. “I haven't seen him for ten years 
boys together, what?” 

He went across—without any symptom of 
real pleasure, Winnie noted—and greeted the 
returned traveler, whom in a moment the cap- 
tain was introducing to them all. 

“Weston has just arrived from Australia,” he 
explained. 

“T had a sudden hunger to see the old coun- 
try again after ten years out there. I couldn't 
resist it, and there was a boat sailing—one of 
those sudden impulses. It’s good to be here.” 

He looked round at them all with a smile. 
His eyes lingered a little on Winnie. She re- 
turned his smile, but it was with an effort, and 
she was relieved when he looked away. She did 
not like him; and, leaning back in her chair, she 
studied him as he talked. 

“He isn’t a bit like Cecil,” she told herself. 
“And how hard he looks! I suppose it is only 
because he is so sunburned that his eyes look 
greenish yellow instead of gray. Gerald said 
that he has had a hard, adventurous life, and 
I think that is true. It has left its mark upon 
him. Yet daddy had an adventurous life, and 
so has Colone! Murreys, but it did not seem to 
brand them so much. I think Cecil’s brother 
looks cruel and harsh and—not very scrupu- 


For a Little Winnie Sat 


of Weston Fairbairn; and, strangely, her dislike of this 
big, powerful man increased. 

Somebody had asked him about Australian bush life, and 
in his flat, hard, rather jarring, compelling voice he was 
telling stories of his experiences. Responding auto- 
matically to the swift instincts which warned her against 
this man, Winnie studied him minutely. In the rough 
blue serge suit, the low collar and loosely knotted black 
tie he wore he looked like the hard mate of a small sailing 
ship, ashore for a time. His boots puzzled her a little. 
They were very yellow and extraordinarily pointed. She 
wondered for a moment where she had seen such boots be- 
fore she realized that they were of a type largely worn on 
the Continent. As he reached for the siphon—he had 
declared for whisky in preference to tea—the girl noticed 
that his powerful forearm was tattooed, though she could 
not distinguish the pattern of the work. 

He laughed a good deal as he talked, but Winnie thought 
his merriment was insincere; and his odd, fierce eyes were 
cold and quick and—and—yes, watchful. That was the 
word to which her instincts had been leading her. He was 
a man on the watch, on guard. She noted now that so 
surely as anyone of the little company made a movement 
the eyes of Weston Fairbairn flickered to that movement 
instantly. Or if a bird fluttered the yellowing leaves of the 
garden across the lawn; if the gardener’s heavy step 
crunched the gravel beyond the espaliers; if one of the 
horses down at the stable pawed or stamped; if the trim 
little maid waiting on them appeared for any reason from 
the house—the quick ears of this man caught the sound 
and his cold eyes sought the explanation. There was noth- 
ing furtive in this watchfulness. It was the menacing air 
of one of the big Carnivora in a suspicious mood. 

Yielding to the instinct of indulgence which most people 
feel towards one who has homed from a far place after 
many years, they encourayed him to talk, and he was 
nothing loath. He had known strange experiences, places 
and people in Australia. He had been on many ranges 
shearing, boundary riding, storekeeping, horse breaking, 
rabbit trapping; he had tramped the bush as a sundowner, 
and pried in desert crannies for opal, ruby and gold; he had 
been a professional boxer; he had tried gum digging; and 
he had once owned a share ina pearling lugger up Thursday 
Island way. He knew the towns and the back blocks, he 
said, and added that he had learned to track with those 
aboriginal bloodhounds, the black trackers. He could 
talk with them in their own vernacular, he claimed; and, 
thanks to the training of a black grateful for some trivial 
service, he had learned that 
most difficult of the outré arts 
how to throw the boomerang. 
New Zealand and Tasmania 
he knew, and 
regarded as 
played prac- 
tically out. 
New Guinea 
he had visited, 
and considered 
a place of great 
possibilities. 
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“But that is enough—more than enough of me,” he said 
presently. “It’s just the record of an ordinary rolling 
stone, still conspicuous by a total absence of moss.” 

They laughed a little—except Cecil Fairbairn. 

“And after all that,”” came the flat, harsh voice, “‘it is 
good to come home for a little and find that one’s brother 
is an M.P. and owner of a Gimcrack Stakes’ winner.” 

Only Winnie saw the tiny groove between Cecil’s eye- 
brows, o> noticed that some of the worry which she thought 
banished had crept back to his face, and she was glad 
presently to leave the four men to themselves while she and 
Lady Fasterton went indoors. 

“How do you like the rolling stone, Winnie?” asked 
May, idly looking over the brushes and dressing-table toys 
which her maid had laid out. 

Winnie, curled up in a big chair near the window of her 
friend’s bedroom, looked very grave. 

“T think if I liked him I should be very much afraid of 
him. So it’s lucky that I don’t like him very well.”’ 

May Fasterton nodded. 

“‘T see, child. You mean that queer air of latent vio- 
lence about him. It’s funny how often a man comes back 
from the wilder parts of the globe like that. He is not very 
like Cecil, is he?”’ 

“Oh, no, dear! No one would dream that they were 
brothers!” cried Winnie softly. 

She went across to her friend, slipped an arm round her 
waist, and they looked at each other in the big mirror of 
the dressing table. They were oddly alike. Winnie might 
have been a younger sister. 

“May, dearest, do you agree with me? I think he 
dangerous man—a cruel man,” she said gravely. 

Lady Fasterton smiled at the lovely face and its wide, 
anxious blue eyes. 

“Well, little sister, what if he is? Need it trouble us?”’ 
she asked airily. 

No man ever troubled May Fasterton. Winnie thought 

“No, of course not,”’ she replied at last-—‘‘if he does not 
trouble Cecil.” 

“Cecil is well able to look after himself, with worse 


Sa 


enemies than his brother.” 

“Then why should he look worried?” asked Winnie. 

“But did he?’’ May seemed surprised. Then she 
laughed and kissed the girl. 

“Those big blue eyes magnify the things they see on 
the bright and beautiful face of their owner's idol, my 
child!”’ she explained 

But Winnie was not so sure, and as she slipped away 
to her own room she recognized frankly a premonition of 
coming trouble. There were clouds gathering upon her 
mental horizon. First there had been Lucie—Lucie 
Déguise; then the disappointment among the roses, the 
startlingly swift antipathy to Weston Fairbairn, the tiny 
signs of worry returning to Cecil’s face and, lastly, this 
premonition, this sudden warning instinct. 

Winnie ever trusted her intuition, and because the 
subtle, so-far-unspoken-of link between her and Cecil 
Fairbairn was the most priceless thing she had, she called 
in all her wits to aid her in her fight against this nameless, 
formless, intangible menace which she sensed from afar. 

“Oh, Winnie, Winnie,”’ she whispered to herself, “you 
are fighting this time for something more than you wanted 
from the wolves, in the days before you loved anyone!’ 

She gazed for a while out of the window, thinking. 

“There is nothing to do,” she told herself, “except to 
remember what daddy used to say: ‘When in doubt, lie 
doggo. Drop your chin on your little paws 
and keep your blue eyes wide, wide open. 
Don’t forget that, child—when in doubt lie 
doggo, and say nothing.’’’ Winnie smiled a 
little and nodded. 

““Very well,’’ she said, “I will lie doggo 
with my chin on my paws and my eyes wide 
open.” 

mi 

WO mornings later Winnie found awaiting 

her a thick letter with a French stamp on 
the envelope, addressed in the handwriting 
of Mr. George H. Jay. Although apparently 
she was first down and therefore alone for a 
little in the room, she decided that study of 
the batch of news which the able George H. 
had evidently collected might be reserved 
until she could read it without possibility of 
interruption. So she slipped it into her pocket, 
reserving it till later. 

It was a fortunate decision, for when, 
breakfast over, she went off to a favorite 
and secluded corner of the garden to read 
the letter, she had hardly settled down be- 
fore she discovered that there appeared to be 
others at March Lodge that morning who 
desired a little brief privacy—Cecil Fairbairn 
and his brother. 

Sitting in a deep arched recess cut in an old 
yew hedge, Winnie heard them approach. 
Weston Fairbairn was talking, and even as 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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ve pemekes said ee , ee . 
ISS PATRICIA BELDON, Spartan- JB oJ } Ne TT Wn 7/ as i DD ea 
like in her determination to mile an VY Ou QIUIME Ox 4 Oo . 
early start that day, had expressed a 
wish that honeydew melon, mixed rolls, with her fathe she had made that cleat An uneasy feeling 
several pop-overs, please, and a pot of choco that she had wasted valuable time was tempered by the 
late arrive at her door promptly at 9:30. ILLUSTRATED BY thought that even a working woman must have something 
Room service had delivered the order on CHARLES D. MITCHELL to wear. A passing taxi drew to the curb at her signal 
the minute. She was now partaking of her yf ‘Drive me downtown,” she ordered, adding somewhat 
frugal breakfast with a not unpleasant zest. ‘ vague Way dow 
The several pop-overs had turned out to be “*Ves'n tid the drive heered by he t 
four. They were quite large and had an ad- . words Where you wanna ¢ 
mirable potterylike glaze. They were hollow, } ; ANS She hesitated 
to be sure, but this unfortunately was to be i ¢ “Wall Street?” he suggested hopefully, that far district 
expected, and was offset by the fact that the by J i being two dollars and forty cents from where they stood 
inner surface of their crisp, distended sides Vt be / She was about to avail herself of this ur 
proved to be just gooey enough. Ww 4 expected aid, but remembered in time that 
She was seated in her sitting room. The ’ y —_ Wall Street meant stocks and bonds which 


either went up or down, forcing you to do 


er ina fearful hurry. Then 


waiter had placed the table at the east win- Uy } s nT 
dow, which allowed her both sunlight and a : z : 
view of the buildings on the opposite side of 








omething or « 


there was a lot about dividends and cou 


Madison Avenue. pons and interest Interest sounded like 
She was now, as she told herself, a member fractions—she had always hated fractior 


‘Just drive until I tell you to stop,” she 


told him, reflecting that this would give her 
time to consider her proble m. 


of the working classes. Not actually as yet, 
if just the facts were considered, but 
absolutely, so far as her viewpoint was 
concerned. An eager recruit for the 
growing army of women toilers, she 
would be enrolled that day if such a 
thing were possible. 

As an indication of her new and more 
humble position in life the apartment 
she had selected was a modest one. 
She had insisted on this to her father’s 


She considered it earnestly until the build 
ings had begun to tower so hugely on either 
hand that she seemed to be driving down a 
narrow cafion the walls of which beat bac) 
the clang of street-car gongs, the rattle of 
trucks and the nasal honk of motor 


rhe cafion disappeared at last and the air 


was filled with sunshine. Suddenly she real 
ecretary, who had registered for her at ized that the taxi was stationary and that 
the hotel. 

“‘ Just a quiet, simple little two-room 
apartment,” she had told him. 

“TI want lots of sunlight, of course, 
especially in the morning. I'll work 
much better all day if I feel nice and 
cheerful when I wake up. Don’t you 


the driver was peering dubiously at her 
from over his shoulder 


‘I haven’t told 
informed him. 


you to stop vet 
‘I know you ain't,” he admitted darkly 
“Why don't you go or 
He now eyed her with open disapproval 
‘I can’t swim,” said he 
With a gasp she realized that tidewater 


stretched before them. She opened the door 


think so, Billy?” 

The secretary had agreed with her ir 
a manner suggesting that he himself 
was anything but bright and cheerful and got out of the machine the better t 


at the moment, and had then gone to 
describe what she wanted to a room 
clerk. When he returned he seemed to 


take in her surroundings. Looking across 


ry Park she was relieved to see the 





drumlike outlines of the Aquarium. As a 
have received a shock of some sort. member of the class in natural history she 
had visited the building several times. The 





‘They have what you want,” he told 
her. ‘It’s onthe ninth floor, but it’s 
well, it’s twenty-five dollars a day.” 

“Ask him what color the walls are. 
If they’re green I simply can’t take it. 
I loathe green.” 

Noting her entire lack of surprise, 
even interest, in the price mentioned, 


driver’s eye remaining fixed upon her wit! 
watchful suspicion, she at once put him in 
his place 


‘Il came to look at fish,” she explained 








he had opened his mouth, closed it ishing beneath the waves, accompanied 


without saying a word, and returned by himself and taxi. ‘Shall I wait here, 


Ve 7 a } 
~ - miss? 


to the room clerk. That person had ex- “Swag 
plained, not without a certain hauteur, BIE BT aye le After Receiving a Surprisingly Large Wishing to be rid of him she dec 
. LPs, * Though Haughtily Bestowed Tip He P 
that there were five hundred apart- . offer; but after receiving a surprisingh 
. Lingered Expectantly in the Vicinity . 

ments in the hotel and that he had little large though haughtily bestowed tip he 
if any knowledge of their various color gered expectantly in the v ty, forcing 
schemes. He had thereupon rung for a be boy with the So far a Patricia was concerned she had arrived at all her to enter the A quari in ind aevote a hail ! rt i 
suggestion that the lady look at it for herself. there was to Manhattan Island. At theater time, of course, _ listless exhibition of fin waving 

The lady, following this suggestion and the bellboy, had a region known as Broadway sprang into existence, to be This concluded, she emerged from the Aquarium and 





decided in favor of the apartment, and was now, as has been noted indifferentiy through a limousine window. It was walked up Broad\ with the idea of penetrating te the 








indicated, munching pop-overs and sipping chocolate as now early in the morning. The thought of proceeding very heart of commerce and trade She undoubtedly 

she gazed contentedly enough out of one of its windows. further westward never entered her head. The point was succeeded in doing so, for quite suddenly every building 
Her placid contentment disappeared with the last morsel whether to go up or down the Avenue. She decided on up poured forth a horde of workers of both sexes, who hurried 

of the pop-overs. It was replaced by a more decisive man- for no particular reason, and swung north. in all directions, crowding and jostling Patricia with aston 

ner. Already hatted and veiled she drew the latter over But her pace began to slacken. Her dreams the night ishing indifference Bumped, squeezed and s} i 

the tip of her nose and down to her chin, fastened it deftly before of taking charge of something somewhere now was still able to observe that the women were surprisingly 

and went to a mirror to observe her reflection for a sternly seemed exactly like dreams. This worried her. Also it young, few being much older than herself. This was 

critical but pleasurable moment. Suddenly she glanced at would be better, she felt, if she knew where she wanted to encouraging. But presently she realized that the wolfish 

her wrist watch and started. go. There was such a thing as employment agencie gleam in the eyes of those about her and the brutal dete 
“‘Goodness!”’ she said aloud. Butlers, second men, gardeners, chauffeurs, maids ar mination of their progress were occasioned the pang 
Curving her left forearm through the handle of a green- cooks came from them. Of course that wasn't what of ger. Her arrival in lower Broadway had bes 

gold bag she took a pair of gloves from a drawer and wanted. ‘Take your places in the business world.” The coincident with its noon hour rus} 

quitted the apartment. Presently she was walking rapidly ringing words of Miss Volitska came to her like an inspira It now occurred to her that it be difficult take 

west on Forty-sixth Street in an attempt to overcome the tion. Business world? Why, of course! It was dow: her place in the business world while it was absorbed in the 

unaccountable fact that ten minutes had simply gone ina down—well, way down somewhere. And here she was consumption of food. The pop-overs being but a vague 

flash while she stood at the mirror. going in the opposite direction. She halted abruptly, and reminiscence, she suddenly and for the first time in several 
To those she passed she seemed to be a slim, smartly realized that she was in front of Madame de Moville’s. hours knew exactly where she was going 

dressed young person, quite anxious to arrive at a very She also became acutely aware of a perfect dream of a near-by restaurants into which she hopefu 

definite place. Each member of the opposite sex with eyes black Chantilly-lace evening gown in one of madame to overflowing, and being by this time, a 

sufficiently keen to penetrate the veil she wore turned his show windows. Having been drawn to the window as iron nearly famished, she hailed another tax 

head as she swung by and wished vaguely that the appoint- to a magnet she came at last to the following conclusior please to hurry, and returned rapidly uptowr 

ment she seemed hurrying toward was with himself. But ‘Not a bit too old for me”; and entered the store It was her thought to lunch at the hotel, but after passing 

on she went, nor turned to right nor left until suddenly she She emerged an hour later, the owner of the gown in Forty-second Street she recalled R ter a short dis- 

was at Fifth Avenue, where, for the first time, she hesitated. question and two others, to be charged to herself, not to tance ahead R ter’s enjoyed the patronage of her 
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varticular set at Miss Jencks’. They never ate its candy, 
weferring Kirby's, a block further up. For sundaes, 
e cream and all chocolate drinks, however, they had 

‘ided it to have that slight shade of superiority which is 
Its lunches, too, had been 


ight by the nicely critical 
% mounced rather good as to salads and sandwiches, and 
‘ noteworthy in respect tu nectarine cream parfaits, 
ed of a dead ibstance concealed in spirals of thin, 
i vated pastry hese confections were referred to 


teriously by her set as N. C. P.’s, while outsiders 


vondered enviously The most dauntless feminine 
ch would remain utterly subdued for one full hour 
er being itten by a lone N. C. P. 

Rapping on the taxi window she nodded toward the 
rb and entered Rossiter’s a moment later. She found 
e place filled with lunching shoppers. It was almost as 
id as the restaurants downtown, and she saw no one she 

Going to the rear of the store she 

ir toa narrow balcony on which 


able 
was a favorite retreat for the 


but not one of them was here to-day. 


There was, however, a vacant seat at a small 
table, the other side of which was already 
eupied bs ther girl. 
She disliked lunching téte-a-téte with a 


tranger, but the pop-overs were now not even 
They had been blotted out of 
ill recollection by the ages which had rolled 


a reminiscence, 


by since their consumption. Hastily seating 


herself she concentrated on a menu card fora 


passionate moment. Having made her selec- 
tions she realized that a foot was tapping 
ritably somewhere below the table. She 


ooked up and met the aggrieved glance of 


Ain’t the service here fierce?’ said that 


Patricia became interested in something 








ist over » top of the person's head and 
1 nothing Five minutes passed. Five 
ites more. And still another five minutes. 
‘It certainly i exploded Patricia with a 
dden surprising indorsement of the com- 


ment she had ignored fifteen minutes earlier. 
“It's outrageous, simply outrageous! I'll never come 
n this place again,” 
She rose with the intention of shaking the dust of 
Rossiter’s from her feet when a waitress fortunately 
appeared with her table companion’s order. 
Say, girlie,”” the latter inquired, “have you been 
entertaining company since I saw you last, or did you 
ake in the six-day bicycle races?” 
The waitress made the statement that she was doing 
the best she could, and called attention to the fact that 
he had one pair of feet and a like number of hands. 
‘Try the telephone company, girlie. You could get 
* our rest there between wrong numbers.” 
ignored the suggestion. 





i) The waitress 

“Order, please,”’ she said to Patricia and, securing this, 
left abruptly 

Her table companion gave Patricia a pitying look, 
advised her to notify Hoover, and plunged a fork into a 
chicken patty. 

In a sort of agony Patricia watched the fork rise from the 
chicken patty to two rows of neat white teeth which 
parted to receive it. The lips about those teeth were 
beautifully shaped and a brilliant carmine, she vaguely 
noted. With a supreme effort she tore her eyes from the 
fascinating spectacle of their present employment to take 
in more of their owner. 

lhe girl proved to be remarkably good-looking. She was 
beautifully, or, rather, expensively dressed, a shade too 
luxuriously for the street. She wore a wrist watch of 
platinum and diamonds, one bracelet ditto, another of 
diamonds and sapphires alternating. Across the top of a 
cream-colored lace fichu which foamed between the lapels 
of her duvetyn coat was a straight bar of platinum and 
diamonds. A silver fox was fastened so carelessly at her 
throat that it had draped itself under one ear and over the 
opposite shoulder. Her eyebrows were only curved pencil 
marks above long beaded lashes. Rouge and powder could 
not hide the fact that already—-she was about Patricia's 
age --her face was surprisingly hard. 

Now Patricia had cultivated for the past year a bitter 
cynicism much admired by her set. It was cultivated, 

> however; that was the trouble. As she observed the face 
ef the consumer of patties a further pang was added 
to those of hunger. The lines at the nostrils, the faint 
half sneer at the corners of the mouth, the shadows under 
the eyes, the brilliant direct stare of the eyes themselves 
as they had iooked at the waitress--Patricia would have 


given her soul —it would have cost her that, no doubt—to 


have worn them all in her own countenance. 

How were such tracings aecomplished? By lawlessness? 
Obviously not, since Patricia had plumbed the depths of 
depravity during the school year in a vain effort to acquire 


a faint imitation of them. Reading of forbidden literature, 





eating between meals, viola- i 

tion of silent hour and neglect oe 
of the New Testament during i Fs sa 
that period had not done it. A, sate | 
Even cigarette smoking and i sip * 
flouting of the faculty had jp a ' i 
not been enough. She forgot 4* Ne ; 
that she was on the verge ie i ii | 
of starvation as she studied ae 
with hopeless longing the "* 2 | 
record which sophistication } 

had spread on the young face BAe ae * / 


before her. She was almost 
regretful when the waitress 
appeared in a surprisingly 
short time and placed her 
order before her. 















Before settling to her food she 
allowed herself a last envious look 
across the table. At that moment 
the stranger lifted her eyes and en- 
countered Patricia's full and admir- 
ing glance. She mistook this for 
gratitude and acknowledged it. 

“They need a call once in a while,” 
“She made it snappy for you, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, she did,’”’ said Patricia cordially. 
awfully.” 

A silence followed in which each was absorbed in matters 
of nourishment and sustenance. At last Patricia indicated 
the N. C. P. she was about to attack and ventured to 
recommend it. 

“Have you ever tried one?”’ she inquired. 

The fair stranger looked furtively at the N. C. P. and 
shuddered. 

“Once,” she said, turning her eyes quickly elsewhere. 
‘I dragged Gus Bradley in here one day,” she went on to 
explain. ‘He hollered murder, but I had to be on location 
by three o'clock, and you know Gus. Well, it didn’t ‘get 
me much—he had it on his hip. He mixed a couple and I 
ate some caviar sandwiches and lobster salad and wound 
up with one of those things—he ordered it because it was 
ninety cents. You may not believe it, dearie, but that 
night they used a stomach pump on me. I don't know 
what for unless they wanted the lining. They said I'd been 
poisoned and might die. ‘I know all that,’ I says, ‘but 
can’t you hurry it up?’”’ 

Patricia was duly impressed by this harrowing tale. 

“You had to have a doctor?” she exclaimed. 

“A doctor? I guess you don’t know Gus. I had six 
doctors. I'd of had more only they couldn't get in the 
apartment. I couldn’t work for two weeks.” 

Patricia leaned forward with shining eyes. 

“Are you a working girl?” she asked admiringly, and 
was startled to receive a scathing look. 

“Well, I like that for nerve! I thought you were up- 
stage when you first came in, but don’t think you can 
insult me and get away with it, you doll-faced little boob! 
A working girl! Gawd, where’s my check?” 


she explained. 


“Thanks 


“Have You Been Entertaining Com: 
pany Since I Saw You Last, or Did 
You Take In the Six-Day Bicycle 


Races?" 
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For an instant Patricia sat as though stunned. What 
had she said to warrant such furious scorn? Doll-faced 
boob! In a flash her own temper took control of her. 

“You're the craziest thing I ever saw!” said she, her 
blue eyes blazing in turn. ‘I’m a working girl—that is, 
I’m trying to be one as hard as I can. You said you 
worked —I wanted to talk to you about it. If you want to 
be insulted—be insulted! Who cares?” 

Anger departed from the stranger as quickly as it had 
come. 

“It’s on me, dearie,’”’ she apologized. 
were trying to hand me a society line. Let’s kiss and make 
up.”’ She wafted a kiss toward Patricia with the tips of her 
fingers, picked up her bag, took from it a thin jeweled 
cigarette case, opened it and offered its contents. ‘‘ Have 
one and forget it,”’ she urged with a friendly smile, but 
suddenly remembered where she was. “I forgot,’ she said, 
withdrawing the cigarette case. ‘‘ We can’t smoke 
in this joint.” 

Thrilled by being included in such hardship, 
Patricia’s gorge subsided. 

“Too bad,” she murmured with proper regret 

““My name,” said her companion in affliction, 
“is Trixie Angel. You may have seen me on the 
screen. I supported Eggleston Carroll in Love 
Turned to Hate and Blind Virtue. Egg’s a good 
He’s a film hog, of course. If 


“T thought you 


scout as stars go. 
certain plans of a friend of mine goes 
through,’’ she hinted confidentially, “I'm 
going to have a real chance next fall. 
Well, that’s where I[ stand, dearie. Who 
are you?” 

“Oh, dear,”’ gasped Patricia, awed by 
the splendors just disclosed. ‘I'm afraid 
I’m nobody. My name is Beldon 
Patricia Beldon. I’m looking for a po 
tion at present. I've been looking all 
morning. It must be wonderful to be it 
pictures,”’ she added wistfully, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Ang 
moved to the business of concealir goa 





histrionic yawn behind her fingers. ‘‘I 
artists lead a dog’s life in a lot of ways 
You can’t call your soul your own when 
you work for the public. You can’t step 
out on the street without they rubber at 
you. It’s something fierce 

Once more Patricia leaned eagerly 
across the table. 

“Could you—-would you,” she stam- 
mered, flushing, ‘give me an idea how to 
go about getting into the movies? Asmall 
part would do at first.” 

Miss Angel was on the point of an im 
pressive insinuation as to the tremendou 
talent and unique ability required in the 
lofty beings who interpreted the silent 
drama, but the humility of this new- 
found sister of fortune disarmed her. 

‘Listen, dearie,”’ she said, ‘‘how mu 
of a stake have you got?” 

“Stake?"’ repeated the 
Patricia. 

A sudden suspicion chilled Miss Angel's cordiality. She 
had been aware of an indefinable something in Miss Beldon 
which did not properly belong in a true sister of fortune 
She had flared out at it once, to be met by a reassuring 
unsheathing of claws. And now again—it might be 
inexperience only, she thought, but it seemed best to pro 
ceed with more caution, ready for instant retreat into the 
mysteries of what she regarded as a society manner. 

“‘T meant to awsk how much ready money you have,” 
she explained. 

“Oh,” said Patricia. ‘“‘Why, I have about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Miss Angel examined the earnest face across the table 
The clear eyes which met her inquiring look were appar- 
ently frank and certainly friendly. “ 

“I got it from a friend,”’ explained Patricia. ‘“‘A man.”’ 

“Sure,” said the relieved Miss Angel, wondering at this 
statement of the obvious, but entirely reassured by it. 
“How old was he?” . 

“I don’t know exactly; about twenty-five, I think.” 

Quick approval met these words. 

‘Say, you’re a good live kid. Anybody can get it from 
the old ones. First I thought you were upstage. Then I 
thought you were a little simp. I got you wrong both 
times. Now listen, dearie; there’s a lot of kids in this town 
that ain’t got the half of it. You've got a swell outfit, a 
nice baby-doll look, and a lot of style with it. I'll tell you 
exactly how I put it across, and you can think it over.” 

Patricia exclaimed her thanks. 

“I broke in through Louie Gebharte,”’ Miss Angel went 
on. “I had to give him all my time for six months, and 
then—would you believe it?—he tried to throw me down. 
He stalled till I knew he’d welsh if I let him. Then I went 
after the bald-headed nut where he lives. ‘A breach-of- 
promise suit for yours, Louie,’ I says over the telephone, 


bewildered 
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‘I’ve got one or two newspaper friends that advise it. 


paper does Mrs. Gebharte read? 


care of yourself.’ 


stand? I’m coming right away 


there sure—you undastand?’ ‘You have 
you—you undastand?’ I says, the way he 
sure—sure,’ he says. 


a hundred a week in The Weaker Sex. 
‘Oh, I guess so, Mister Cheap Skate,’ I 
around.’ He was there 
in his pocket. That's what got me in, 
Miss Angel. ‘* Time and brains.”’ 
Only in the vaguest way 
frank account of how the foundation of 
had been laid. The one di 
that it had taken thi 
six months to ace: 


sentra 
ymplish it. Her father 
two months. She 
to become economically independent 
felt certain that, with his usual lack 
sympathy, she would be 
ignominy. 

“Oh, goodness,” she 
six months.”’ 

Miss Angel was piqued 
ciation of her feat. 

‘I can name you a dozen classy kids,” 
have been butting their brains out an 
for a couple of 
snappy work, 

“Well, I'll 


hopelessly. 


dragged 


sighed, 


by an apparent 


years 
dearie.”’ 
just have to give it up,” 
thing that’s a lot quicker, 
right away?” 


“Well, I posed before I broke in,”’ 


She might have added that except at rare interva 


which was the had done 
“*Posed?”’ 
“T was 
“Oh, yes,” said Patricia, 
familiar ground. ‘‘Gowns.” 
“Not for mine,” said M 


catch this Jane among the cats. Li 


present, she 


a model 
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“I Can't Seem to Forget 


Well, good-by, Louie, t 
‘Don’tring off, don’t ring off, Trix,’ hesays. The 
‘Listen, I’m coming around to the partment 
you undastand? 
a contract with 
says it. 
‘It just happens I got a nice extra at 
Will that do, 
says. 

in ten minutes with the 
dearie,”’ 


had Patricia understood this 
a dazzling 
stressing fact she gleaned was 
ncing and assured young persor “Say, 
would return ir 
ad exactly that length of time in whic! 

Failing in this she 
of understanding and 


back 


‘I couldn't possibly wait 


she said, “that 


d ruining their looks but I'll 


, and they ain’t in yet. 
Patricia decided 
““Could you suggest anything else? 
something that I could start at the 


suggested Miss Angel. 


so ever 


again ol 


kly. ‘* You dor 
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for women. Scrub floors in a buildir 


artists.” 


What 
ake 
blue eyes of Patricia all but po 
For once she felt that ‘‘thrilling’’ w 
probed for horrifying details 
‘Weren't you 
“Chilly ? Oh, now I get you. Not 
dearie. I worked for 
Magazine covers.” 
‘Bring it Vatricia, dashed to earth, 
contract again alert 
concluded “Why car 


“*Sure, 


you unda- 


You be 
“Sure 


Trix?’ 
nodde d li 


I do that?” she inquir 
you could do it if you want 
game. You think 
career the time the light gives out.” 
‘Why, 
dearie, have 
Patricia head 
Miss Ar igel laughed 
“You've got something 
She took a notebook and pencil from h 
‘Here’s the 


Start 


shook her 


coming to y 


for a moment. 
town 


to shameful names a 


best men In at the top « 
down The 
They'll grab you 
anyway, 


top ones pay the most 
with 
lack of appre- once, and see what it’s like. 
Jamaica. 

‘I don’t know how much he "ll bet 


take a chance and s 
Six months is you 
but—-don’t get sore now 
up’s a little pale.” 

She pressed Patricia’s 
paper on which she 
descended the stairs, and was gone 

Patricia examined the list with a bes 
Miss Angel from Schuyler’s, walkec 
Bryant Park and was presently rap 
knocker on a door in the 

“Come in,” said 

Patricia opened the door and enter 
she could see nothing 
and the north side of the high-ceilinge 


Some- 


ls, one of 


since, 
a voice. 


more 


Never work found herself was one huge window, 


How Much You Got Out of Me, But Keeping Your Mouth 


weren't you —chilly? 
that kind of artists, 


illustrators —cover stuff, 


your back’s broke tr 


it wouldn’t be hard to just sta 
you ever just st 


Tell ‘em I 
your clothes an 


see. Well, 
There’s a lot of class to that suit of yours, dearie, 


it’s from the 


Shut Hetps a Lot. 


ig first. 


pped from her head, 


as inadequate She 


stlessly, but became 


ed 


uu. Wait a minute 

er bag and scribbled 
nd addresses of the 
f the list and worl 
sent 
d looks Fall for it 
I've got a date for 
for me— he’s new 


pleased to of 


heart 


hand warmly as she handed her 
had scribb 


led, waved as she 


iting heart, followed 
1 diagonally across 


ping with a brass 


Beaux Arts Buildir 


a moment 


ed. For 


She had come from a dark hallway 


1 room in which she 


When 


her eyes had 


I posed for 


mostly. 


nd still, would it?” 





he observed a man 
thirty 
hair with one leg thrown over 
yut before him. One 
a cigarette smolde ring in the 


accustomed themselves to the light s 
rather old, she thought-— he 
rather 


was nearly sitting or 
sprawling in a deep « 
a chair arm and the other stretched « 
arm hung straight down until 


fingers of that hand was singeing the f of a polar-bear 
skin spread, or rather flung, on the flo With the other 
hand he was clutching the hair on the back of his head 


just above the top of the ct he frowned through the 


window at Bryant Park 


air a 


Although Patricia had closed the door behind her with 
a distinctly audible sound the man continued to stare 

Od it of the window. Patricia cleared her throat 
vithout result 

The he ke 


You're burning the rug,” she said with 


some irritatior 
lhe man moved his cigarette hand automaticalls 
head 
neat walking shoes and ankles 
Suddenly he 


way 
from the bearskin and turned his His eyes traveled 
irom the 
They 


on his feet 


rug to Patricia's 


rose until they met her glance was 


“I be g your par don,”” he said 
Patri 


she had felt in the presence 


Al! sense of the 
if her breath-taking luncheon 


———— i him coldly inferiority 





companior disappeared She was now confronting 
merely a man 

‘Miss Angel told me to see you,” she in 

‘Miss Angel?"” He thought for a moment. I don't 
belie vt | va 

‘Miss Trixie Angel,”’ explained Patricia. 
y aid he An for some 
her a puz led look ay ?” 
a friend of said Patricia proudly; and 
with the precious list of names and addres 
added, “a very good friend.” 

Once more he surveyed her, this 
to toe. His puzzled expression 


} eyes returned to he 


formed him 


i now reason he gave 


ou know he r 
“She's mine,” 
ses in her bag 
) 


from tis 





time rapidly, 
had grown to bewilder 


ment wher and plunged into their 





clear 
muttered to himself 


were uu to see me about?” 


‘Well, what 
a m looking for work,” he explained She recalled an 


elf of it. “Cover stuff, 
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impressive phrase and availed her 


ou know.” 
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Parasites 


TITHOUT attempting to speak for scientific medicine 
W it will surely be granted that popular emphasis in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease shifts and changes from 
time to time without much rime or reason. At one time 
fasting is regarded as the latest wrinkle, at another period 
raw beef has just as many partisans. Exercise and rest 

icceed each other in esteem, and drugs go through periods 
t behef and unbelief. 

But curative measures for the body politic are if any- 
thing more numerous and more subject to off-and-on 
easons. A recently compiled list of proposed measures, 
which may or may not have good features but for each of 
which teo much of a state approaching heaven on earth has 
been claimed by overzealous advocates, includes socialism, 
government ownership, reconstruction —whatever that may 
be - prohibition, the abolition of money, an increase in the 
supply of money, free trade, protective tariffs, blue laws, 
universal education, psychoanalysis, the six-hour day, 
profit sharing, eugenics, birth control, industrial democ- 
racy and universal thrift. 

To this list might be added the elimination of the 
stockholder, this brilliant idea being that the first thing to 
do to solve the railroad problem, or indeed the industrial 
problem in general, is to get rid of unproductive, parasitical 
stockholders, who are said to make no contribution to 
industry's actual operation and who render no individual 
services whatever except to supply a certain amount of 
capital. This would be done presumably by pensioning off, 
buying out or retiring the stockholder, especially in the 
railroads 

It is true that with the growth of large-scale industry 
and great corporations the owner in many cases comes in 
by the stock exchange or the customers’ room of a banking 
firm, and not by the office or factory door. Investors who 
perhaps never see the mines or factories in which other 
men spend a lifetime of toil receive dividends which are 
ometimes fat and juicy. There is a widening breach be- 
tween the persons who save capital, the absentee owners, 
and the managers of business enterprises. 

To the extent that stock ownership is unjustly acquired 
or is used solely as a means to avoid work and indulge in 
indolent enjoyment it is an evil. Perhaps in England the 
owners of certain forms of property have become so far 
remeved from the property itself that the situation is both 
absurd and dangerous. Property has certainly become an 
attenuated ana phantom thing in the hands of dukes who 


not only do not work but whose only claim to ownership is 
the fact that many generations ago, long before coal had 
ever been heard of, an ancestor was given a grant of land 
by the king. 

A permanent and professional leisure class is a knotty 
But in this country a vastly overwhelming 
majority of all stockholders in railroads as well as other 


problem. 


enterprises do work. There are a few sporadic cases of 
capitalists who live lives of idleness. But most of the large 
investors are active business men, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, managers, bankers and executives, many of whom 
work as hard or harder and put in as many or more hours 


of toil, even though they are known as “‘owners,’’ than do 


many “‘laborers.’” Among the widespread thrifty, indus- 
trial middle class of business and professional men, 
teachers, and the like, who own stock, few are idle. And 
as for the millions of wage-earning bank depositors and 
insurance-company policyholders who indirectly own such 
a large proportion of all railroad and public-utility securi- 
ties it goes without saying that, except for the incurably 
lazy, these people are not idle except when there is no 
employment to be had. Indeed it may be said with the 
most literal truthfulness that except for a minute fraction 
the accumulation of capital in this country is merely inci- 
dental to the working life of the stockholder class. 

But even if a railroad stockholder happens to be the 
hardest kind of worker in a dairy or a gas plant he may 
seem unproductive to the railroad worker because he does 
But the rail- 
road, like any other industry, must seek capital where it is 
If the railroad man doesn’t supply it the 


not happen to be employed on the railroad. 


to be found. 
dairy worker must. Nor has control of industry ever been 
successfully divorced from ownership. Those who would 
cure all the troubles of industry by getting rid of stock- 
holders try to convey the idea that control by stockholders 
or by the bankers who represent them is something foreign 
or alien, a recent abuse, which has crept in to disturb 
former ideal relations. 

In the guilds of the Middle Ages the craftsmen con- 
trolled the industry, but this was because they owned the 
tools and not because they were craftsmen. It was easy 
then for those who worked the tools to own them, for they 
were few and simple, no other capital was required, 
markets were local, and there were none of the complica- 
tions and ramifications of modern industry. But in modern 
times enough capital can be obtained for an enterprise of 
any size only from men and women in every walk of life 
and from a variety of institutions. Capital must be 
obtained from those who have it, from those who save it. 

If the workman at the bench, the foreman in the shop or 
the salesman on the road chance to have available savings 
and is attracted to the securities of the company for which 
he works, then we have, at least in theory, an apparently 
ideal combination. Nor indeed is such a combination rare 
in the fields of industry. Many hundreds of large concerns, 
in recent years especially, have induced their employes 
to become shareholders. Though the outside stockholder 
still dominates in the great corporation, nevertheless there 
are several such enterprises in which tens of thousands of 
employes have become investors and hold scores of 
millions of par value stock. 

These are but random instances, to which hundreds 
might be added, all showing that any generalization con- 
cerning the ownership of industry by nonproductive, 
absentee stockholders is far from fact. The truth is that 
the industries of this country have been financed in a 
bewildering variety of ways. In some there are no 
absentee stockholders, and in others there are many. 
There are stockholders who have been overpaid and others 
underpaid. There are stock issues which are inequitably 
watered and others which are undercapitalized. There 
may have been railroad stockholders in the past who took 
an unmerited toll, but for quite a number of years now the 
railroad shareholder has been neither a tax nor a burden 
upon the public, for the simple reason that he has received 
few or no dividends. It is a poor sort of parasite that gots 
no food. 

But assume that the glorious day has arrived when the 
last absentee stockholder has been bought off. To prevent 
outsiders from getting a large return on their money or 
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having any voice in control their capital will have been 
borrowed only in the form of bonds or other fixed, low- 
interest-bearing obligations. The employes will have fur- 
nished as much capital as possible and they will be getting 
the large dividends which previously went to absentee 
stockholders. 

But unfortunately even the best managed of industries 
lose money at times. This country has just gone through a 
period of tremendous loss on the part of corporations which 
were supposed to be rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Thousands of employe stockholders have seen their hold- 
ings depreciate in value. “I have no doubt that in very 
many industries it will be unwise for employes at the 
present time to attempt to acquire a substantial owner- 
ship,” Says the vice president of a corporation which has 
gone as far as any in enlisting its workers as owners. ‘‘The 
majority of business concerns are of such a nature that 
employes will not risk their jobs and their savings by in- 
vesting in the company. And the attitude of many em- 
ployers is such that if I were a workman at their bench I 
should not care to own stock in the business.” 

Now it is a fundamental principle of corporate adminis- 
tration, known to all men except those who have mush 
where their brains ought to be, that no business is safe 
unless it has a margin or buffer to absorb shecks and losses 
Every concern must have elasticity in the form of ar 
equity, or, in the everyday language of business life, a stock 
issue upon the owners of which the losses fall rather than 
upon the bondholders. Or put in another way, a large part 
of a company’s capital should be in stock, and preferably 
in common stock, instead of bonds. By way of illustra- 
tion consider the statement made by an authority on gas 
and electric companies: “It is comparatively easy to 
market underlying senior securities of such properties with 
a good earning record and capable management, but the 
securing of the 35 per cent of margin between the cost of 
construction and the proceeds from bonds is a problem of 
the first magnitude.” 

But if all outside stockholders are to be bought out, 
retired and pensioned off, who is going to take up this 
margin, this shock-absorbing equity? With the possibili 
ties of loss from wars, crop failures, business cycles, panics 
famines, and the countless changes which may be brought 
about by new inventions and processes, is it fair that wage 
earners should assume the entire risk? Is that what the 
know-it-all persons desire who advocate getting rid of 
stockholders? If the outside investing class absorb no 
losses and if it is manifestly unfair to place them all upon 
the employes, where are they to fall? 

There is only one other place or agency left, which is the 
Government; and that means taxation, and taxation means 
the people. Of course that ought to please the stockholders 
who are bought off, for then they would always be sure of 
getting the interest on their bonds. Also of course it would 
please the employes of any industry whose risks are 
assumed by the Government. There is considerable talk at 
times about the solidarity of labor. But this solidarity 
collapses completely when railway workers want govern- 
ment ownership in order that the workers in other trades 
should make up through taxes what the railroads them- 
selves are unable to earn. But though particular groups, 
both of workers and capitalists, may see their selfish 
interests advanced by the government assumption of 
business risks, it is a mighty rough deal to hand to the 
public at large. 

The stockholder has absorbed some big profits in his 
time, but likewise he has assimilated tremendous losses 
Even if the public at large were willing to take the risks 
there is nothing to show that the average taxpayer would 
be anything like as vigilant as even the absentee stock- 
holder in securing capable management, which is the only 
element that reduces or can reduce risk and loss. Getting 
rid of the stockholder merely means putting the taxpayer 
in his place; it means government ownership in one or 
another form, and less instead of more direct responsi- 
bility for getting results. When there is reason to believe 
that more great industrial leaders of capacity are likely 
to be developed under government ownership in either its 
open or its disguised form than at present, then it will be 
time to talk about abolishing the stockholder. 
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Shipboard Pests 


VERY steamship bound for Europe carries a number 
of pests who would never be missed if they were to be 
washed overboard some night. It may be useful to 

mention in passing that almost anyone could get along 
without the superlatively healthy passenger who longs 
loudly and repeatedly for a heavy storm; without the 
noisy gentleman who stands overna group of rather pallid 
women and regales them, between puffs on a large and oily 
cigar, with quip and crank and breezy anecdote; without 
the man who engages other people in conversation for the 
purpose of telling how many times he has crossed the ocean 
and the salient features of each trip; and without the 
merry souls whose idea of humor at the dinner table is to 
give slight imitations of imminent seasickness whenever 
the ship rolls. 


Inside Information for Tourists 
o 


RICES in England, France, Italy, Constantinople and 

Athens are fairly high for Americans. Generally speak- 
ing, one person pays approximately fifty dollars a week for 
a room with a bath and his meals in the good hotels. At 
the noisiest and most richly decorated hotels in London, 
aris and Rome—hotels, for example, like the Savoy in 
London, the Ritz in Paris and the Excelsior in Rome —one 
pays a great deal more. At smaller hotels in those cities 
one can be comfortable and have good food for about 
twenty dollars a week. I have in mind a hotel in Paris 
that is typical of the small hotels. 
out a bath one pays twelve to fourteen francs 


For a single room with- 
a day. 
Breakfast costs two and a quarter francs a day. Then one 
has his choice of lunch or dinner for eight franes a day, 
leaving the third meal to be eaten at a restaurant. Since 
one gets about twelve franes for an American dollar thi 
means that one pays about two dollars a 

day for a room, breakfast and one othe: 

meal. Restaurant prices, generally speak- 
ing, are only a little lower than prices ir 
corresponding American res- 
taurants. At one of my pet 
Parisian restaurants, which is 


neither large nor fashionable 
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nor high priced, one pays the equivalent of fifteen dollars 
for a simple but excellent dinner for four people, with a 
couple of bottles of wine to help things along. Hotel and 
restaurant bills in most countries are aug- 
mented by several additions and taxes—a 10 
per cent charge for service, a luxury tax, 
and similar little pleasantries which cut 
heavily into the tourist’s pocketbook. 
Train travel is about as 
expensive as in America, 
and almost as easy and 
comfortable as it was be- 
fore the war, unless one 
happens to run into one 
of the railroad strikes to 
which European railway 
employes devote so much 
of their time. Then travel becomes a thing that makes 
the saintliest of travelers burst into floods of profanity 
ould be 
For 


still a few years to come American tourists will find that 


Heavy luggage is a tremendous nuisance and st} 
avoided as though it were a communicable disease 
European travel sets their nerves on edge, depletes their 
pocketbooks to an unexpected degree and fatigues them 
excessively. Outside of that, it’s a pleasant way to spend 


a vacation 
The European Sleeping Car 


HE European sleeping car is known as a wagon-lit, 


which means bed wagon. It is divided into small 


staterooms, each of which holds two people. Between 
Stateroom Number One and Stateroom Number Two there 
isa neat and compact washroom. There is another between 
Numbers Three and Four, and another between Numbers 


Four and Five, and so or ere 1p 
posed to be hot and 1 water. } 
usuall het Wate fe ees! 
sometime the ) water 

Tee ee I ) 
In that case one 


a \ 


ae | 


traveler carries a large pot le of 
strong-smelling liquid which hé« 
puts on his face, hands and hair 


instead of washing. I shared a 


compartment in Poland with a 


young Dutch courier, who car- 


ried a satchel filled with butter, 


llow cheese and 


white bread, me 
other knickknacks. In the morn 


ing he opened the satchel and 
produced a quart bottle full of 
a golden liquid. He drew the 


cork with his teeth and handed 
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him that I ne r drank s 7 
hefore br fast. With The Roy Drags His Tin Paii Up 

and Down the Water:Front 
1 pu le 1 ) he 
poured me of the golden liquid into his hand and sloshed 
it on } face, dashed a gill or so in his hair, and ther 
rubbed himself briskly with his towel, smelling all the time 


He wound up 


Water, how- 


ounter of a drug store 


by putting me of it on his handkerchief 


ever, never touched him. 


protrude a little from the 


The bunks in the wagon-lits 


wall wher they ire opened The bedclothes are a trifle 


scant, and can’t be tucked in on either side. Consequently, 


when one rolls to the left his back protrudes from the 


clothes and is thoroughly chilled; and when one attempts 


i ling t he right } hack protrudes 
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of al ? ‘4 t eT t r i i 
est W I f ‘ I eakfast 
lunch and dinner Phe ear t wie it e and 
when traveling. Owing to the fact that a impers have 
the | i g } ‘ } 
W é nv} we i i gh the 
were te mi he i i ist hed ao 
‘ | hworme i ars Nalr ‘ 
a tch twe I ! ed 
Wa g suit rial i ‘ ‘ A he 
col intl lept in for the past er ear 


1 of Harris and Lewis 
which is off the northwesterr t of itland. The th 
is alwa wover ttle cottages w h are filled all day 
and al night wit! eek fror t and whe s 
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Mrs. Barractough's Hands Went Round the Girt's Shoutders and Hetd Them Tight. 


xi 


HE room in which Richard Altar found him- 
self was of modest size and unpretentious in 
decoration. Its walls were paneled in white, 


ind beside the fireless grate was a second door 
eading to a small bedroom. There were no cur 
tains to the windows, which were closely shuttered, the 
hutters themselves being made of steel plates riveted to 
gether and held in place by a series of dropping bars 
Apparently some system of burglar alarm had been in 
talled, an exceptionally large electric bell being fitted in 
the framing where normally the cornice poles would have 
run. Glancing over his shoulder Richard observed the 
absence of a handle to the door through which he had 
been admitted. A plain deal table occupied the center of 
the room, with a couple of hard upright kitchen chairs, 
me on each side. There was no carpet nor any rug upon 
the floor. A single unshaded electric light bulb hung from 
the ceiling 

‘Hospitable sort of place,” he remarked, and passed 
through to the bedroom, the door of which was on a spring 
and closed behind him 

Beyond the presence of a bed of extremely uncomfortable 
appearance the same severity confronted him. There was 
neither washstand nor dressing table, chair nor picture 
Nothing to read, nothing to look at. The windows were 
huttered and, as in the other room, a single light point 
was the only illumination. High up above the bed was 
the mouthpiece of what looked like a motor horn. This 
and an iron ventilating register let into the wall a couple 
of feet away from the pillow were the only objects that 
provided any variety in the way of decoration. 

rhe atmosphere of the place, though chilly, had a dis- 
tinct sense of oppression. There was no vitality in the 


air—it breathed mossy and damp. 

“Do with an open window,” said Richard, and moved 
toward the shutters. 

He had hardly covered half the distance when the light 
went out with startling suddenness. There was something 
listinetly odd and eerie in the absolute darkness in which 
he found himself. He stretched out a hand and felt for 
the nearest wall like a blind man, groped his way to the 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
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door and opened it. But the other room was also in 
pitchy blackness. 

‘Fuse gone somewhere,” he conjectured. ‘May as 
well try and get to a chair and wait till the lights come on.” 

Roughly memorizing the position of the furniture, he 
made for the center of the room with hands extended 
The effort was a failure and brought him to the opposing 
wall. Accordingly he turned and tried again on a slightly 
altered course. He had hardly taken three steps when he 
received a shock. His left hand touched something rough 
but soft. There was a sense of warmth about it but no 
movement. Richard started violently and caught his 
breath. 

“What's that?” he cried 

But there was no answer. 

Standing very still, he listened. The house was deathly 
silent and he could almost hear the pulsing of his heart. 
Then very faintly he became aware of another sound, the 
gentle hiss of a man breathing. 

““Now we know where we are,"’ thought Richard, brac- 
ing himself up. ‘“‘Sneaked in while I was looking at the 
bedroom, I suppose. Not going to let those idiots frighten 
me with bogy tricks.” 

As quietly as possible he went down on all fours and ran 
his fingers across the floor boards in a semicircle. They 
had not traveled very far before encountering the hard 
edge of a boot sole. That was good enough for Richard. 
Judging the distance nicely, he seized its owner's ankle in 
an iron grip and springing to his feet lifted it high into the 
air and flung it backward. There was a squeal and a 
crash as the chair went over, and Richard broke into a 
laugh. 

“Look here, Laurence,”’ he said, “I've had enough of 
your practical jokes to-night. You'll get hurt one of these 
days if you go on being so funny.” 

And without warning the lights went up. 


They Were Shaking So 


Laurence was scrambling to his feet, rubbing 
the back of his head ruefully, and there were two 
other men in the room. The first was a stranger to 
Richard, and the second, who stood by the door, 
was one of the servants. Thestranger was ashrewd- 
looking young man of moderately prepossessing appear 
ance. He nodded to Richard as to an old acquaintance 

“We meet again,’’ he remarked affably, “though you 
don’t appear to recognize me.” 

“Well, you’re not much to remember,” replied Richard, 
whose temper was a little frayed. 

“My name is Smith. Had the honor of sharing your 
taxi to Hendon the other day. You were good enough to 
ask me in for a drink.” 

It was clearly the moment to be noncommittal. 

“If you've come to get it,’’ said Richard, ‘‘you'll be 
unlucky.” 

“ Just thought I'd like to take a look at you, that’s all.” 

He rose to his feet, for he had been occupying the second 
chair, and scanned Richard's face closely. A shadow of 
perplexity showed in the wrinkles of his forehead. 

“Sorry I’m not looking my best,”’ said Richard with an 
uneasy feeling of having been detected. 

“H'm!” said the young man called Smith. ‘I’m not 
very often wrong about things like that, but I can’t re- 
member those humorous lines at the corners of your eyes.” 

“Ah,” said Richard, “but I hadn't seen the humor of 
the situation when last we met.” 

“Bad light, I suppose,’”’ the young man nodded. “Still, 
it’s rather surprising. Thanks, Mr. Laurence, I think 
that’ll do. Good night, sir.” 

“Oh, good night. Drop in whenever you feel like it.” 

“TIT may.” He moved toward the door, then turned 
suddenly. ‘“‘By the way, I’ve a message for you.” 

“Feat” 

“Pineapple.” He spoke the word incisively. 

Richard shook his head. 

‘Haven't the smallest idea what you mean,” he said; 
“but not to seem lacking in appreciation, bananas or any 
other fruit you've a fancy for.” 

(Centinued on Page 24) 
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How good they taste! 


Added to the rich, full bean flavor you like so 
much, is the spicy tang from juicy tomatoes! 
When you eat Campbell’s Beans you completely 
satisfy your hunger and enjoy a deliciously tasty 
dish. Beans of best quality are slow-cooked until 
thoroughly digestible and wholesome. And then 
made doubly appetizing by their famous tomato 
sauce. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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(Centinued from Page 22) 

I'he door opened and closed behind the three retreating 
forms, and once again the room was plunged into darkness. 
Che business of getting into bed was embarrassed by the 

of light into darkness and back again. 
Chere appeared to be no specified period for either 


constant reverse 
‘ some- 
times the light would burn ten minutes, sometimes two, 
would merely flash up and down. A more 
itant could hardly have been devised. The 
hock of the extreme contrast was in itself enough to 
furiate an ordinary individual. Richard would gladly 
have accepted total darkness in preference to the blinding 
} TI no part of his tor- 
it was clearly evident they 


and sometime 


wecessful j 


however, was 





program; 


ntended to prey upon his nerves as actively as 


ible. He reflected that no doubt many other 
levices were in preparation to induce him to 
peak. There was this talk of pineapple, which 


ippeared to carry with it'some kind of threat 

Pineapple. Why the deuce should pineapple 
tongue?” he said aloud 
as he struggled into a pair of pajamas 
that had been laid on the bed. “ Might 


A mans 


make his mouth water perhaps, but 

At this particular moment the lights 
ame on and he was able to finish un- 
dressing and nip between the sheets 
before the darkness fell again. 

He observed with satisfaction that 
there was nothing funny about the bed. 
It was soft and cushy, and there were 
It was vastly more 
comfortable than the bench which had 
upported him during the preceding 
nighta, and this in itself was something 
to be grateful for. After all, even if 
these earnest financiers perpetrated a 
few ill-humored practical jokes upon 
him, he was being absurdly overpaid to 
endure them. 

Five thousand pounds for a fort- 
night's badgering. Who wouldn't put 
up with a bit of discomfort for that? 
The wily Hun had handed him over far 
more substantial terrors than these gen- 
tlemen were likely to command, and his 
pay for enduring them had worked out 
at approximately three pound ten a 
week He fell to considering in what 
manner he would invest his earnings, 
and a very attractive farming scheme 
in New Zealand began to formulate 
Farming had always appealed 
to him, and there was a spot in the 
Canterbury district which had taken his 
fancy when he had visited the South 
Island. There were green plains there 
and lettuce-green woods, and it was 


ample covering 


prettily 


watered by a network of fast-running 
treams, great and little, where fat rain- 
bow trout sunned themselves in the 
hallow or ke aped and jostled where 
the water tumbled creaming over rock 
and bowilder. Gad! it would be some- 
thing like to build one’s house in such 
surroundings and maybe later on to marry and 

It was the werd “marry” that switched his thoughts up 
another channel, and in imagination found him once again 
tanding beside the girl with the splendid eyes who had 
called at Barraclough’s flat two hours before. 


‘Wish she wasn’t mixed up in this outfit,” he said to 
himself, A girl like that! Perfectly ripping creature. 
By jing! Put her alongside a man after her own heart 


ome decent fellow with the pluck to stand up against that 
wayward strain — and there might be a good deal of happi- 
ness knocking around for the pair of them. I suppose that 
ass Barraclough turned her down. Pretty hard to please. 
Wonder if he got away all right. Ripping scent she used. 
Coty, | believe, something Jacqueminot.” 

As a man will who is trying to revive the impression of 
a scent, he sniffed the air gently with his eyes shut, only 
to open them with an expression of surprise. Surely it was 
no imagination, but the odor of Rose Jacqueminot, faint 
and exquisite, seemed to hang in the air. Thin waves of it 
growing and diminishing in intensity were wafted across 
his head almost as though directed from a spray. 

“If that ien’t the oddest thing!’’ he gasped. 
wonder fa 

The light flashed up for a second—just long enough to 
reveal the fact that the room was empty. 

“Damn funny!” he said, and sat up in bed puzzling. 

He remained thus for several minutes, but no solution 
to the mystery presented itself. Moreover, the scent had 
gone from the air and nothing but the memory remained. 

“Suppose I can’t have been fool enough to imagine it. 
Never heard of a man being haunted by a perfume.” 

He lowered his head to the pillow, feeling, for no ex- 

iinable reason, strangely disquieted, only to rise again 


“Now I 
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almost instantly, exclaiming: “’T any rate, this is no 
imagination!” 

For the reek of onions was in the air 
seous. You could have cut it with a knife 

Probably Richard’s most violent antipathy was for the 
smell of onions. He abhorred it as the devil abhors virtue. 
With an exclamation of disgust he disappeared beneath 
the bedclothes and stuffed the sheet into his mouth. He 
lay thus for a long while before venturing to emerge and 
sample the air. To his relief he found the detestable taint 
had vanished and the atmosphere had recovered its original 
slightly tomby flavor. 


gross and nau- 















“Ok, Lord Almont, 
Wish You'd Exptain 
the Situation to Me —Can't Understand it at Ali" 


“That's a blessing, anyway,” he said. ‘I suppose it's 
no use wondering how it’s done or why it’s done. Better 
get to sleep and ask questions in the morning.” 

And quite unexpectedly he found he was afraid—filled 
with a kind of nameless dread, a horrible prescience of 
some villainy about to happen. There was a motive in 
this program of changing scents, a deeper significance 
than the mere will to annoy. He knew, without even ask- 
ing himself how he knew, that the smell of pineapple would 
be next. But why he should fear pineapple was not at the 
moment apparent. He only knew that when it came he 
would have to command every nerve to prevent crying out. 

Sitting up in bed he sniffed the air tentatively. 

“Nothing!” Sniff. ‘No, nothing.”” Sniff. “Wait a 
bit; wasn’t that No.” Sniff. “No.” 

And then it came—pungent, acrid, bitter-sweet, gather- 
ing in intensity second by second. 

With a stifled ery he clapped both hands over his mouth 
and swung a leg to the floor. His eyes wide open in 
the dark began to sting violently. He caught his breath and 
burst into a spasm of coughing. Somewhere from the wall 
by the bedside came the faint sound of gas hissing from a 
cylinder. 

“Phosgene!” shouted Richard Frencham Altar. “You 
dirty swine! Phosgene!" 

It is a smell that once learned can never be forgotten 
a smell pregnant with memories. As it invades the nostrils 
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the doors of a dreadful past fly open. The white mist hang- 
ing over the sunken road, the clangor of beaten shell cases 
ringing out alarm, the whistle of the warning rockets and 
the noise of men choking in the spongy fog. 

Richard struggled back to the farthest corner of the 
room. He had picked up his shirt and thrust it over his 
mouth and nostrils, but even so, his lungs were nearly 
bursting. ‘You rotten, rotten swine!’’ he repeated. 
“I'll make you pay for this.” 

And a voice answered out of the dark: 

“If you find the atmosphere oppressive, Mr. Barraclough, 
why not go into the next room? It’s perfectly clear in 
there. But don’t wait to collect your blankets, because 
we're going to intensify this little lot.” 

There followed a louder hissing from the cylinder, and 
Richard waited for no more. Somehow he located the 
door, dashed through into the adjoining room, and fell 
gasping on the uncovered boards. For several minutes he 
made no effort to rise, then he sat up and shivered. The 
air was like ice. A bitter freezing draft swept across him, 
cold as a winter spray. 

His inquisitors were following up an advantage. There 
was to be no remission in the warfare. Dark, poison and 
cold. These were the instruments 
of torture devised to ‘make him 
speak. 

Richard struggled to his feet 
and stood with clenched hands. 

“All right, my lads,” he said 
“You go ahead, but I'll see you 
damned before I talk.” 

He could hear the ice-cold wind 
whining through the registers as 
though in derision of his boast. 
It cut him to the bone through 
his thin silk pajamas. 

For therest of the night Richard 
Frencham Altar paced the floor, 
stamping his feet and beating one 
hand against the other. 


x11 

HEN the young man named 

Smith left Laurence’s house 
after his interview with Richard 
he was slightly angry and not a 
little puzzled. The cause of his 
perplexity was the humorous 
lines around Richard's eyes, and 
the cause of his anger was his fail- 
ure to have noted them when first 
they met in the taxi and traveled 
home together on the Golders 
Green tube. 

He had remarked on the pecu- 
liarity of this circumstance when 
he found Hipps and Van Diest 
in the dining room, and had re- 
ceived no other comment than a 
snub from the American for his 
lack of observation. 

These two gentlemen were in 
a state of exaggerated well-being 
induced by enthusiasm over the 
capture they had made. Hipps 
was laying odds that after a 
course of treatment Anthony Barraclough would not only 
give away the secret but would breathe his first sweet- 
heart's pet name. Van Diest was more concerned with 
details for the flotation of the future radium company. 

They appeared to regard the intrusion of Mr. Smith as a 
nuisance. 

“Seems to me, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘there’s something 
queer about the whole business. Barraclough was known 
to be starting to-night— and instead you succeed in laying 
him by the heels.” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“Nothing—except that it was all so infernally easy. 
Then again, the fellow seems in such high spirits.”’ 

Van Diest wrinkled his forehead and nodded at this, 
but Hipps waved it aside. 

“Take it from me, he’s in darn sight lower spirits than 
he wants us to think. Anthony's a sport, and he’ll sure 
pull the cucumber act as long as the cool weather lasts.” 

“You may be satisfied, but I’m not! You don’t think 
he’d have given the information to anyone else?”’ 

Van Diest looked at the young man with a pitying smile. 

“If you wass possessed millions and millions of pounds, 
my friend, iss it very likely you would trust anyone to look 
after it?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Very well, then.’ 

“Still, I’m sure there’s something fishy. 
allowed to investigate 

But Van Diest negatived this suggestion very heartily. 
He argued that persons prying about at this stage of the 
game would bring suspicions on themselves. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Five Passenger Coupe, a newcomer 
in the Cadillac line, has won enthusiastic 
popularity. 

The pronounced ease and riding qualities, 
which are so highly perfected in the Type 
61, are enhanced to a marked degree in 
this car. 

The seating space is cradled between the 
axles, and the sensations of smooth com 
fort and steadiness, so characteristic of the 
Cadillac, are greatly emphasized. 

The new car is noteworthy because 
of its companionableness for the small 
intimate group. 


The front seats are individual chairs, and 
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Division of General 


the one at the driver's right tilts to provide 
very ample entrance space through the 
wide doorway. 


It is roomy, yet it is compact and cozy. It 
provides the greatest comfort for four, but 
is commodiousenough to accommodate five. 


Its well-balanced design has occasioned 
favorable comment everywhere it has 
been shown. 


There is no doubt that this is one of 
the most beautiful of all the beautiful 
Cadillac models; and underneath the 
handsome exterior are the many me 
chanical refinements and the bed-rock de 
pendability, characteristic of the Cadillac 
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Motors Corporation 
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Continued from Page 24) 
Mr. Torrington and all those peoples are very happy 
to believe that Barraclough hass given us the slip. ’S no 


goot to make them miserable.” 
till, if—without attracting attentior 
‘You run along und play,” said Hipp 


And so the interview ended 








th was heartily offended to be brushed aside in this 
fashion. He had served his employers faithfully and with 
ind intellige Practically the entire control of the 
ng which had prevented Barraclough’s escape on the 
reve days had been in his hands. Earlier in the night 
he id received telephone instructions to call off his 
‘ ind } r done so he had driven over to Lau- 

¢ sé ) Sa I elf that all was in order. 
It wa j l ird h hould be assailed by these feel- 
fd Barraclough had been caught and there 
e matter ended. But in his own mind it refused to end. 
Wi ha t Barraclough put up a fight, and how had 
Barraclough grown funny lines round his eyes? These 
were mysteries which for his own peace he was bound to 


it was four o'clock when he got to bed, but he was up 
od time next morning, roughly sketching out a 
program for the day 

At 9:15 precisely he was standing by the ticket barrier 
at Liverpool Street Station awaiting the arrival of the 
Woodfor Presently it steamed alongside the plat- 
oO ind one of the first persons to get out was Nugent 


i train 


Wa winging his cane and, mirabile dictu, he was 





r. In his buttonhole he wore a flower. 
From a distance Smith had studied Nugent Cassis on 
many previous occasions and knew his peculiarities by 


heart; also, he knew that there was no single precedent for 


this rare display of jauntiness. 
Smith shook his head hopelessly. 





It was inconceivable 
with all their immense resources that Torrington’s crowd 
had set no watch on Barraclough’s movements overnight. 
surely they must be aware that his intended flight had 
been frustrated. Why, Barraclough’s servant Doran would 
surely have rung up and informed them. He was confident 
that somewhere a bre akdown had occurred 

As he passed by, Nugent Cassis said good morning to 
the ticket collector —a thing he had never done before. 

Harrison Smith got into a taxi and drove to Shépherd 
Street, Mayfair. He sent up his card by the parlor maid 
with the request that Miss Craven would grant him an 
interview. He was asked to wait and was kept waiting 
of an hour while Auriole 
When at last she entered she did 


the best part of three-quarters 


( mple ted her toilet 


at how the least enthusiasm for his presence but 
" 


asked rather shortly what he wanted 


‘I'm tired,” she added, “‘so be 
k as you ean.” {2 
All right he uid It only thi 
You were an old flame of Barra 
clough’ . 
Well?” ‘ 
liow long is it nee last you 
i“ 
Until last night —four years, I sup- 
I 
H'm! Had he changed at all? 
Changed?" 
In appearances er manner,” 
he tapped her chi th muightfully 
‘Rit more amu ng 
} ip lt f a prig.’ 
A) aid Smith 
( anything eise¢ 
He eemed to have 
earned how t rile 
Harrison Smith leaps 
t ) fer ind paced up 
ind adow 
I knew | was right 
e said but what the 


Ve Sit down, for 
heaven'ssake. My head's 
ching and you trritate 
*r about 
He cbheyed and c« 
ied his interrogatik 
In love with him once, 
veren't you?” 
Once,”’ she replied 
And you've no very good rea 
or wishing him well?" 
particular reason 


for wishing him ill 





His engagement to Miss 





Irish 
‘Perhaps.” 
‘How did you come to be mixed 
‘Pineapple.’ 


up in thi affair? “Yes ?"* 












“By the Way, I've a Message for You."’ 
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“T happened to know Mr. Hipps and heard what was 
going on through him. It was my idea—kidnaping 
Anthony. Doubt if they’d have had the nerve to think of 
it for themselves.” 

“D’you think they’ll get him to talk?” 

‘I don’t think they will get him to talk,” she replied; 
‘but rs 

“Yes?” 

Sut I could. 
but a woman can worm a secret out of him. At least 
She stopped and shook her head. 

ade fed 

“That used to be my impression.” 

‘Has it altered, then?” 

“I’m not quite so certain as I used to be. 
different last night.” 

Harrison Smith leaned forward. ‘Tell me,” he said very 
earnestly, ‘did you notice anything queer about his eyes?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Try to remember.” 

“Four years is a long while.” 

“But to a woman like you.” 

“T believe something struck me; they puckered at the 
corners a bit—rather attractively.” 

“That's it!” said Harrison Smith. ‘That's exactly it. 
Lord, I wish I could understand.” 

“What's troubling you?” 

“Just a crazy idea— probably it’s nonsense. By the way, 
I've had orders from our employers to leave it alone, so 
you’d do me a kindness by saying nothing of this visit.’ 

“ Allright,” she replied listlessly. “‘ But I don’t see * 

“It’s solid in my head that a muddle has been made; 
and between you and me I'm going to sift it out.” 

“T shouldn't,” said Auriole. ‘“‘ You won't be thanked for 
disobeying orders.” 

“Must take a chance of that,’”’ he answered. ‘Only 
learned yesterday what it was all about, and the size of the 
deal has got me gasping.” 

“Pretty tremendous, isn’t it?” 

“Big enough to be worth taking some private trouble 
over. You don’t imagine Barraclough would have deputed 
anyone else to get the concession?” 

She shook her head. 

“Neither do I. But if it isn’t that, why does his crowd 
sit still and grin?” 

“I suppose they don’t know of his capture.” 

“Maybe. ’'T any rate, it’s what our folk believe. I have 
my own views.” 

“Tell me.” 

“They’re a trifle too fantastic for publication yet a 
while.” He rose and buttoned his gloves. ‘‘There’s to 
be a meeting at Lord Almont’s flat this morning. I’m 

going to hang 
about and study 


He’s a tough proposition among men, 


He was 








character.”” 


He Spoke the Word Incisively 
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“Better not be seen.”’ 

“Trust me. I’ll take cover in the motor showrooms on 
the street level and watch ’em as they come out.” 

“H’m! Good-by.” And she held out her hand. 

“Au ‘voir. You look a bit down this morning.” 

“Don’t feel up to much.” 

He scanned her face quizzically. 

‘Those tender feelings haven't revived, have tl ey: 

“What do you mean?” 

“For friend Barraclough 

““Tdiot!’’ she retorted. ‘“‘As if I had any feelings.” 

“He’s a decent-looking chap.” 


“Oh, go away!” she said. 

And he went, smiling. 

Auriole waited until the front door closed, then picke 
up the telephone receiver and gave a number. 

“T want to speak to Lord Almont Frayne. . . . Qh, 
is it? . . . Good morning. 4 Yes, that’s right 
A. B. was kidnaped last night at 12:30. They’ve taken 
him to Laurence’s house in Totteridge. . What? 
pie Yes, perfectly satisfied. One of their agents, a man 
named Harrison Smith, has been here a minute ago. He 
seems to be suspicious about something. Thinks you all 
seem too contented. He'll be hanging about outside your 
flat this morning. . . Yes, that’s all. Oh, Lord 
Almont, wish you’d explain the situation to me—can’t 
understand it at all. Wouldn’t make any difference ; 
No, but what was to be gained by letting Anthony Barra- 
clough be kidnaped? If you won’t say it doesn’t matter, 
but it seems stupid not to trust one’s own side. . . . Oh, 
Mr. Cassis. I doubt if he’d trust himself. ’By!”’ 

She hung up the receiver with a little gesture of annoy- 
From a small 


j 





ance and crossed to the writing table. 
drawer above the pigeonholes she took a photograph of a 
man in flannels. It was signed ‘‘ Yours for keeps, Tony.” 
She read the inscription and smiled 
kindly smile. 

Harrison Smith, as 


and it was not a ver} 


a prospective buyer, proved ex- 


to the s of the motor showrooms in 





tremely tiresome i 
Park Lane. He shilly-shallied from one car to another, 
asking rather stupid questions for the best part of two 
hours. The exquisitely dressed sale 
eulogies in vain. Nothing could make Mr. Smith decide. 
He would listen attentively to long recitals of the respec- 


sman poured forth his 


tive virtues of this make and that, and then would gaze 
out into the street as though lost in contemplation. In the 


midst of listening to a highly technical discourse on the 
subject of cantilever springs, without a word of warning he 
leaped into the interior of a big limousine and closed the 
door behind him. 

The salesman looked at Mr. Smith in amazement, but 
Mr. Smith was looking into the street, along which three 
very serious-looking men were slowly progressing Two 
of them supported the third, who was very old and very 
bent. His face was set in an expression of acute anguish 
They assisted him into a waiting automobile, shook their 
heads at each other and proceeded in different directions 
The automobile started up and moved away. The old 
man's head was sunk upon his chest. 

When all three were out of view 


Harrison f 


Smith emerged from 
Continued on Page 8&1 
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‘Two constant dangers— 


We now know that food must 


protect us against them— 


How science has revolutionized the 
selection of the food we eat : - 


T is now known that there are two dangers 

constantly threatening our health—not 

having our body tissues built up and not ridding 
the body of poisonous waste matter. 


Science has discovered that medicine cannot 
do this for us—that it is our daily food which 
must supply these great body needs 


But many American meals lack the life-giving 
elements which build up body tissues and the 
elements which eliminate waste matter 


Statistics show that every year thousands of 
men and women still young die of old-age dis 
eases. Scientists say that faulty habits of eating 
deprived them of the food factors necessary to 
build up health and maintain resistance to dis 


ease. 
A familiar food with wonderful 
health-giving properties 


Today millions are securing these needed food 
essentials by adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
theirregulardiet. For yeast is the richest known 
source of the new-found vitamine which experts 
maintain is lacking in many of our foods. 
Because of its freshness it 
helps the intestines in their 
elimination of poisonous 
waste matter. You get it 
fresh every day. 

There are many delicious 
ways of serving Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. It combines 
excellently with jams as a 
sandwich or cracker spread. 





It is good in all kinds of soft drinks. Only one 
precaution: if troubled with gas dissolve yeast 
first in very hot water. This does not affect the 
efficacy of the yeast. 

Eat 2 to3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
before or between meals. Have it on the table 
at home. Have it at your office and eat it at 
your desk. Ask for it at noontime at your 
lunch place. ou will like its fresh, distinctive 
Aavor and the clean, wholesome taste it leaves in 
your mouth. Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it 
fresh daily. Keep it in a cool, dry place until 
ready to serve. 

Fresh yeast has received general attention 
from the public since recent scientific tests have 
proved that fresh yeast stimulates digestion, 
builds up the body tissues and keeps the body 
more resistant to disease. These original tests 
were all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Beware of untested yeast-vitamine preparations 
that contain drugs or other mixtures. Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast (fresh) is a pure food, rich in 
vitamine, in which it up to the 
high standards set by laboratories and hospi 
The familiar tin-foil package with the 
yellow label is the only form in 
which Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
Health is sold. 

Send 4cin stamps for the valu 
able booklet,‘‘ The New Impor 
tance of Yeast in Diet.’’ Use 
coupon at the right, addressing 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. RR-29, 701 Washington 
St., New York, N.Y. 
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for a Real 
Antiseptic Shampoo 


Use a quart of warm water, 
any good toilet soap, and 
Creolin-Pearson (half a tea- 
spoonful). Mix well. After 
the shampoo, rinse thor- 
oughly in fresh warm water. 
Invigorating 


Cleansing Soothing 


Combs 
and Brushes are 
often neglected. 
Wash them 
every week in 
Creolin 
solution to keep 
them sanitary. 


Get an Original Bottle of 


CREOLIN PEARSON 


The Household Antiseptic 


VF YOUR DRUGGIST’S 


























| French francs. At 
| would be $1,000,000,000. The cost of the 
| American forces is put at $278,000,000, or 
| an average of $4.50 a day for each man. 
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EUROPE IN TRANSITION 


maintained that since they have to buy the 
indemnity money with new German marks, 
the operation automatically sends the mark 
down and the dollar up. Right here you 
have one of the principal contentions that 
German financiers make against the exist- 
ing indemnity system. 

Saas share of the reparation is 52 
per cent; England's, 22 per cent; Italy's, 10 
per cent; Belgium's, 8 per cent; Japan’s, .75 
per cent; and Portugal's, .75 per cent. The 
remainder will be held as a sort of reserve 
fund and will in time be allocated among 
Greece, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. A con- 
siderable portion of the first 1,000,000,000 
has been devoted to paying the expenses of 
the armies of occupation. 

In connection with the overhead cost of 
these armies is a grimly humorous fact. 
Germany is the only one of the important 
European powers without an immense 
expenditure for army and navy. The peace 
treaty restricts her land forces to 100,000, 
and this is largely constabulary. Her sea 
influence is practically wiped out. The 
irony of the situation is that although she 
has no armed forces herself, she is paying 
the mapa | of an immense army quartere 
on her soil. The Reparations Commission 
has estimated that up to May first last 
the total cost of the French, British, Bel- 
gian, American and Italian armies in Ger- 
many was approximately 6,000,000,000 
normal parity this 


‘ 


Great Britain has rolled up a bill of 
£53,000,000; France, 2,300,000,000 franes; 
Belgium, 379,000,000 Belgian frances; and 
Italy, 15,000,000 French franes, 


Industrial Handicaps 


It is one thing to fix reparation and 
another to collect it. Hence the vital ques- 
tion arises: Can Germany pay all that is 
demanded of her? 

Obviously Germany's ability to pay 
rests largely upon the expansion of her 
foreign a A favorable balance, com- 
bined with taxation, is the logical asset 
available for indemnity settlement. In 
order to meet the fixed charges, which 
with amortization aggregate 3,000,000,000 
gold marks a year —$750,000,000— she must 
more than treble her exports and at the 
same time greatly curtail the imports of 
1920. 

Let us consider the trade item first. The 
difficulty here was best expressed to me by 
one of the leading German manufacturers, 
who said: 

“If we pay all the indemnity that the 
Entente demands we shall become the most 
powerful industrial people in the world, 
and must do approximately 60 per cent of 
all the foreign trade. In one sense the 
Allies rendered us a great service by im- 
posing this indemnity. If they had said 


| to Germany ‘Plant potatoes,’ we should 


perish. 

“But how can Germany restore or even 
expand her old foreign trade when England 
and France enact drastic antidumping 
legislation and America puts up a tariff 
wall. In addition we will have to contend 
with a strong anti-German sentiment for 
many years to come. With these obstacles 
our cutee trade is more likely to be re- 
duce@ than to be expanded. If we are to 
be reduced to a third-rate productive power, 


| how can we pay with production?” 


| of considerably more than $1,000,000,000, 


This matter of foreign trade in its rela- 


| tion to reparation bristles with difficulties. 


When Lloyd George was giving his 


| pledge before the British election of 1919 


he made the following statement in con- 
nection with the German indemnity: ‘We 
are not going to allow Germany to pay in 
such a way as to wreck our industries.” 

Here you have a fine opening for further 
entanglement. 

If Germany is to increase the volume of 
exports so as to enable her to meet the 
indemnity installments, she automatically 
becomes the fiercest competitor that the 
Allied governments could possibly have in 
the markets of the world. I could illus- 
trate with a dozen items. The all-important 
commodity of aniline dyes will serve. 
England, France and the United States 
developed a considerable dye industry 
during the war. In all these three coun- 
tries it represents an investment to-day 





Continued from Page 13 


Hundreds of factories have sprung up. Ger- 
many leans heavily on dyes to build up the 
proceeds of her foreign trade. The Allies 
must therefore decide between curtailing 
their own dye business and eliminating one 
bulwark of the indemnity. What is true of 
dyes is equally true of potash —the French 
now have a big field in Lorraine—mag- 
netos, optical glass and instruments of 
precision. 

The second item in the category of handi- 
caps to expansion of German exports is to 
be found in coal. If Germany continues to 
supply France and Italy with this all- 
essential mineral, as she is required to do 
under the treaty, it will cut a big hole in 
the British export. It means that the 
Welsh product, for example, must seek 
new and more remote markets. Already 
American coal has put a dent in the British 
coal trade in the Mediterranean and in 
South America. France has had the unique 
experience of having so much German coal 
that she has been forced to sell some of it 
to the producers at a greatly reduced price. 

So much for what might be called the 
purely industrial aspect. A far more seri- 
ous obstacle to Germany’s ability to con- 
tinue the reparation installments lies in 
the fiscal system employed. Instead of 
raising money through a surplus of produc- 
tion and taxation, as sound economics 
dictate, she has done it so far with the 
printing press. Every dollar paid to the 
Reparations Commission has been bought 
with new marks that have flowed in a 
steady stream from the printers. These 
presses cannot be worked all the time, and 
when the halt comes something that re- 
sembles repudiation is likely to follow. 
Already the mark has gone down to half a 
cent, and it is almost directly due to the 
incessant manufacture of new money. 

When I discussed this problem with Hugo 
Stinnes in Berlin his comment was: 

“The system of paying reparation with 
new German marks will inevitably lead 
Germany into bankruptcy. It must be 
changed if the Allies expect to get anything 
like the reparation they have demanded. 
Every time we buy foreign exchange to 
meet an indemnity installment the mark 
sinks still lower and the dollar and the 
pound go up. It is not only economically 
unfair to us but it will keep European 
finance in a perpetual state of disorder.” 

It is not surprising that with the comple- 
tion of payment of the first 1,000,000,000 
gold marks of indemnity the Germans be- 
gan to raise the cry, “* We have reached the 
limit and must default most of the subse- 
quent payments.”’ What they call a mora- 
torium for reparations is suggested, and the 
German propaganda machine is being en- 
listed in the cause. The Silesian decision 
and the crisis that followed gave the mora- 
torium crowd a good talking point. 


An Indemnity Holiday 


The German is one of the prize imitators 
of the world, and perhaps he got the idea 
of an indemnity holiday from the wide- 
spread talk of a naval recess. Anyhow, a 
strong body of opinion, in which the mon- 
archists and junkers have a conspicuous 
part, is working tooth and nail to obtain a 
rest from reparation. 

The plan, as the Germans see it, is ex- 
tremely simple. They maintain that their 
effort to pay the first 1,000,000,000 gold 


marks, though successful, sent the paper 


mark way down. Every successive at- 
tempt to fulfill a similar obligation will be 
accompanied by the same strain. Sooner 
or later complete financial collapse will 
ensue. This is against the Allied interest, 
since Germany’s purchasing power shrinks 
with the falling mark. Therefore, the atab- 
ilization of the mark demands what the 
Teutonic bankers unite in terming a 
breathing spell. Such a respite is to be had 
through a reparation moratorium for a 
year. The more modest of the Berlin 
financiers will be satisfied with a six 
months’ vacation. 

There can, of course, be no moratorium 
of this kind without the tacit approval of 
the Reparations Commission, In view of the 
collapse of the mark they might give the 
Germans a brief respite to enable them to 
get their bearings. 

A real impediment to indemnity pay- 
ment is the problem of finding a market for 
the reparation bonds. England, France, 
Italy and Belgium, as well as the smaller 





Allied countries, each receive a proportion 
of the bonds equal to their share of the 
indemnity. These bonds, however, must be 
sold. This is the task that confronts the 
various governments to-day. The Allies 
need ready money, and it is therefore im- 
portant that purchasers be found without 
delay. Where are they to come from? 

The British do not burn with desire 
for them, because they do not want to 
strengthen their industrial competitors in 
Germany. The French and Italians are shy 
of funds, and they, too, are eliminated 
The opportunity, therefore, narrows down 
to the sheen themselves, who may buy 
for patriotic or other reasons, and finally 
investors in neutral countries. These neu 
trals, however, would want some conces 
sion in the shape of an attractive price. To 
lower the price would reduce the proceeds. 
It is a case of being between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. 

On the other hand Germany has large 
assets, and with the exercise of the in 
genuity to which her people are no stran 
ers she can pay the price of her folly. The 
Wirth taxation program will help con 
siderably. It provides for a gross revenue 
of approximately 85,000,000,000 paper 
marks. Since the expenditures for the 
fiscal year, including the reparation in- 
stallments, will be considerably more 
than 100,000,000,000 marks, it is expected 
that the deficit can be met by increasing 
the export tax on coal and taxing the 
difference between the home and foreign 
coal prices. 


The Asset of a High Birth Rate 


Taxes are tripled and in many instances 
quadrupled. The heaviest burdens are 
placed on incomes, sugar, beer, tobacco, 
matches, mineral waters, bets on races, 
automobiles and coal. One novel feature is 
what has come to be known as the expro- 
priation of private property. Under it all 
property will be compelled to give a bonus 
to the state. It comes dangerously near to 
confiscation. Altogether there are fifteen 
different tax bills, each worked out with a 
multitude of detail that would be baffling 
to anyone but a German. 

German industry can well pay its share 
of the overhead, whether exports increase 
on a large scale or not. Every German 
trust, to say nothing of independent con 
cerns, reeks with orders for goods. The low 
price of the mark is an advantage rather 
than otherwise to Teutonic production, be- 
cause it lessens the price of labor. Mag 
nates of the Stinnes type have so far been 
able to evade drastic taxation, as their 
expansion was looked upon as a patrioti: 
contribution to the general national wel 
fare. They will now have to come across 

A third source of income is the German 
customs, now augmented because the Allies 
have lifted the so-called sanctions, or penal 
ties, imposed last spring when Germany 
balked at reparation payments. These 
sanctions not only included the occupation 
of Diisseldorf and Duisberg but established 
a customs barrier on the right bank of the 
Rhine. 

It made the Allies economic dictators of 
the Rhineland. The Germans have always 
called the left bank of the Rhine the Hole 
in the West, for the reason that so many 
dutiable articles were smuggled through 
from France and Belgium. The sanctions 
only widened it. This hole is now practi 
cally closed, and it means a considerable 
addition to the German revenue. 

No German asset, however, is com 
parable to her tremendous birth rate. You 
cannot walk a step on a German street 
without tumbling over half a dozen tots 
Last year added nearly 1,000,000 babies 
to the population. The German child is 
trained for his task early in life by the best 
vocational system yet devised. No time is 
lost in making him a productive member of 
society. 

In this connection I am reminded of an 
apt retort made by a clever American 
woman to former Premier Viviani last 
summer. 

The French statesman declared that Ger- 
many must be humbled and reduced to a 
third-rate industrial power, whereupon the 
lady replied: 

“You can never humble Germany until 
you sterilize her birth rate, and by the 
same token you can never raise France to 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Centinued from Page 28) 
a first-class commercial nation until 
increase hers.” 

It sums up the difference between the 
German and French industrial advance. 

From this mélée of conflicting opinion 
about Germany’s ability to pay the cash 
installments it is refreshing to turn to a 
really concrete and cheerful sign of prog- 
ress. I mean the historic agreement made 
early in October of this year between 
Louis Loucheur, French Minister of the 
Liberated Regions, and Dr. Walter Rathe- 
nau, the German Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion. Through this undertaking Germany 
obligates herself to pay France the equiva- 
lent of 7,000,000,000 gold marks during the 
next five years, which will in the main take 
the form . machinery and building ma- 
terials to be devoted exclusively to the 
reconstruction of the devastated area. The 
contract dates from October 21, 1921, and 
is a striking expression of reparation in 
kind. 

This arrangement has a far deeper signifi- 
cance than the handing over of many actual 
billions of marks in cash payments. First 
of all it aims at the root of the sorest spot in 
all Europe, which is the enmity between 
France and Germany. It also shows that 
they are at last reaching a state of some- 
thing like accord. 

Germany gets double relief, for she finds 
at once a field for the employment of her 
labor and at the same time launches a big 
program to pay her debts with goods in- 
stead of gold. France, in turn, is enabled 
to make a definite start in the restoration 
of the battle-torn regions 


you 


The Loucheur-Rathenau Pact 


It is no exaggeration to say that the final 
meeting of Loucheur and Rathenau at 
Wiesbaden, where the undertaking was 
signed, not only sets up a permanent mile- 
post in after-the-war history but marks the 
beginning of the first epoch in the long- 
delayed recuperation of Europe. As a 
French statesman—and it is especially 
important as coming from one of his race 
put it: “It means the beginning of inter- 
national codperation, and is perhaps the 
symbol of universal reconstruction.” 

The details of the Franco-German ar- 
rangement are thorough, as the exact text 
of one annex to the agreement will show. It 
reads: 

“Germany engages to deliver to France 
upon her demand all machinery and ma- 
terials which would be compatible with the 
possibilities of production in Germany and 
subject to her limitations as to supplies of 
raw materials. Such deliveries will be in 
accord with the requirements necessary for 
Germany to maintain her social and eco- 
nomic life.” 

The plan of operation represents what 
might well be termed the autonomy of 
reconstruction. A central clearing house 
will be established in France where all de- 
mands for material needed in the devas- 
tated region will be mobilized. From this 
place the orders will be sent to a bureau 
in Germany which will distribute them to 
German industries. The German Govern- 
ment will pay the manufacturers. In order 
to prevent useless and indiscriminate pur- 
chasing by the French Government—and 
useless buying works day and night in most 
governmental operations—the inhabitant 
of the devastated region who needs German 
goods has the right to choose the manu- 
facturer himself, and by getting a permit 
can order direct. He must, however, send 
the invoice and the certificate of damages 
to the central French clearing house, which 
keeps a check on all operations. The buy- 
ing department of an up-to-the-minute 
American corporation could not improve on 
this precaution. 

A court of arbitration to settle all dis- 
putes is provided for. The commission will 
be made up of one Frenchman, one German, 
and a third member chosen by common 
consent or appointed by the president of 
the Swiss Confederation. This board will 
adjust the price lists every three months, 
} and the lists will correspond to normal 
prices in the interior of France, less customs 
duties and transportation charges. The 
principal items to be dealt with are cattle, 
| machinery, coal, rolling stock and building 
material. 

Since the 7,000,000,000 in gold marks, 
which expresses the sum total of the 
Loucheur-Rathenau agreement, exceeds 
France’s reparation quota, Germany will 
technically only be credited with 1,000,- 
000,000 marks a year. By a system of bcok 
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entries the surplus will be refunded annu- 
ally to Germany in the shape of a credit 
against future reparation payments. 

The United States has a definite stake in 
this transaction. Any step that tends to 
minimize Continental animosities is a de- 
cided advantage to our business. A harmo- 
nious Europe means a prosperous Europe. 
With German labor busily engaged in 
providing the sinews for the rehabilitation 
of France the hazard of Teutonic compe- 
tition in world markets is reduced. More- 
over, it guarantees the payment of at least 
one kind of reparation every year for five 
years. It relieves France of the necessity 
of filling the vacuum of Northern France, 
as the devastated area is often called, with 
goods that she should use to reéstablish her 
world trade. 

This seems the logical place to present 
Rathenau, who, with the possible exception 
of Hugo Stinnes, is the most interesting 
personality in German public life to-day. 
Between Stinnes and Rathenau there exists 
a marked contrast. I talked with both men 
within the space of a few days, and am 
perhaps able to make some measure of 
them. Stinnes marshals a far-flung power 
for power’s sake, while Rathenau employs 
authority for a reconstruction not unmixed 
with idealism. Stinnes has an insatiable 
lust for millions, whereas Rathenau incar- 
nates that miracle of miracles—a rich man 
who knows when he has enough money. 
He is seer as well as doer. 

A knowledge of Rathenau’s career is 
essential to some understanding of his 
work, particularly his activities since the 
outbreak of the Great War. He is the son 
of Emil Rathenau, who founded the All- 
gemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft, the fa- 
mous A. E. G., which contributed a fruitful 
chapter to the story of German industrial 
development. On leaving school he hesi- 
tated whether to take up art, literature 
or natural science. Eventually he decided 
on practical science and business. After 
completing his studies in the universities of 
Berlin and Strasburg, he devoted himself 
to applied chemistry and mechanical engi- 
neering. Although he could easily have 
entered the A. E. G. near the top, he pre- 
ferred to go on his own. He therefore 
started a company to exploit an electro- 
lytic process which he had discovered and 
perfected. Like Westinghouse and Mar- 
coni, he at once demonstrated that he could 
combine creative effort with sound business 
sense, for he established factories in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Poland and France, 
and built up a considerable fortune. 

After six years, and when he was still in 
his early thirties, he became a director of the 
A. E.G. By this time he was regarded as 
one of the youthful industrial wizards of 
the empire. Soon he acquired the Amer- 
ican habit of joining the boards of huge 
companies. At forty he was a director in 
a great many different enterprises. 


Business Man and Author 


With the outbreak of the World War he 
entered upon a new phase of his life. Un- 
like the optimists who surrounded the 
Kaiser, and who filled the royal ears with 
hot-air assurances that the conflict would 
be short and decisive, Rathenau insisted 
that it would not only be a long struggle 
but that Germany would suffer from a lack 
of raw materials before it ended. He pro- 
posed a scheme for organizing all the 
natural resources of the empire. His logic 
eventually won over the objections of the 
militaristic ring, and he was intrusted with 
the task of codérdinating and conserving the 
physical potentialities. What came to be 
known as the Raw Materials Bureau was 
organized under his direction. His rule was 
too firm to suit the militarists, and in the 
spring of 1915 he had to give way to a 
soldier. It was just about this time that 
Stinnes began to associate himself with the 
Raw Materials Bureau and laid the founda- 
tion of the vast empire of business which he 
now dominates. 

Like Ballin, the director general of the 
Hamburg-American Line, who killed him- 
self when he saw Germany’s defeat as 
inevitable, Rathenau opposed the unre- 
stricted submarine campaign, which did 
not add to his popularity. After his retire- 
ment from the Raw Materials Bureau he 
devoted himself to the war output of the 

E. G. and the numerous other enter- 
prises with which he was connected. 

Now we come to the curious manifesta- 
tion of the Rathenau mind. Although he 
had written prolifically on scientific sub- 
jects, before the war, he turned his attention 
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to serious authorship in 1917. Between 
that period and the present time he ha 
published five volumes. They range ir 
subject from an analysis of modern society 
in its relation to industry to a dissection 
of spiritual life. In his most widely read 
books Rathenau, although a disciple of 
mechanics, maintains that what he calls the 
age of mechanization is merely a mean 
toa large ar world spiritualization. Strange 
stuff is this to emanate from a hard-headed 
manufacturer who has put through unemo- 
tional deals involving millions of dollars at 
a crack, but it is Rathenau the idealist 
speaking. Put these words into the mouth 
of Charles M. Schwab and you get the 
American parallel. 

We can now get on to the practical 
Rathenau, Minister of Reconstruction 
He had held the office for only two month 
when I saw him in Berlin. At Wirth’s 
urgent request he had entered the govern 
ment at the end of the crisis precipitated 
by the allied ultimatum. Wirth stood for 


payment in full and Rathenau backed 
him up. 

I found Rathenau at the Ministry, which 
is located in the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin’s 


historic official street. Directly across the 
way is the rambling pile of the Foreign 
Office, the sinister institution which formu 
lated the scheme for the Germanic con 
quest of the world, and where political 
penetration reached the nth degree of 


Rathenau’s office reflected the 
was a long, high-ceiled room, 


but almost breathing 


acuteness. 

man, for it 

bare of adornment 

efficiency 
Rathenau’s Personality 

desk which held 


At a plair flat-topped 


only the usual writing materials and 

single white paper pad sat Rathenau. He 
is tall, bald, wears a Vandyke beard and 
has the face of a student. There is an 
almost dreamy look in his eyes. The mo 
ment he begins to walk or talk the aca- 


demic atmosphere that appears to invest 
him is dispelled, and he becomes a galvanic 
entity who almost snaps out words. When 
I addressed him in German he replied in 
English that lacked the slightest trace of 
accent. His first remark was characteristic 
of his idealism, for he said: 

“When I became Minister of 
struction I ended a career that 
thirty-five years of business deve lopment 
I signed my name exactly fifty times, which 
means that I retired from the fifty corpo 
rations with which I had been associated 
I did this with the knowledge that I might 
only be in the cabinet three days, thre 
weeks or three months. I have severed all 
my big connections because I wanted to 
give an absolute guaranty of faith in the 
task that I have assumed.” 

Rathenau had just returned from the 


Recon 


covered 


first conference with Loucheur at Wies 
baden, which he had initiated. Like Cecil 
Rhodes, he believes that five minutes of 


conversation about a business deal is worth 
a month of correspondence. It was Rathe- 
nau who convinced the German Govern 
ment that the French were anxious to 
rebuild Northern France. It is an illumi 
nating sidelight on the German national 
mind that until he came into office the 
general feeling throughout Germany was 
that France desired to keep the devastated 
region in ruins in order to foster world 
sympathy. 

When the appointment was made for 
me to see Rathenau it was with the distinct 


understanding ‘that he was to give no 
formal interview on political subjects, and 
I, of course, assented. What I have re- 


produced was re garded as permissible for 
publication. It is a smail part of a long 
conversation which covered many subjects 
including the minister’s books. When I 
dilated on the fact that he had deprecated 
an age of mechanization, when he and his 
father had built huge fortunes out of in- 
dustry, he rejoined in this wise: 

“That is perfectly true, but the mechan- 
ics in which I have been interested merely 
gave me the opportunity to think and 
write as I please now. The same thing 
applies to the whole world. The Great 
War was a war of mechanics, but out of it 
will come lasting good for all mankind.’ 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the Loucheur- 
Rathenau agreement when the Upper 
Silesia decision was announced. It pre- 
cipitated a crisis that will probably retard 
the German recovery for a time at least. 

The limitations of space prohibit any 
extensive explanation of the Upper Silesia 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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SPECIAL DISCOUNT? 


Maybe your dealer has offered you a “special clis- 
count’ on this or that make of tire. 


Think his proposition over. 
Ask yourself who pays for this sales inducement. 


Is the dealer generously sacrificing his profit—the 
manufacturer his? 


Or is the equivalent of the discount being taken 
out of the tire? 


Think it over. 


The immense popularity of Goodyear Tires has 
been built up without the aid of fictitious sales 
inducements of any kind. 


The extra profit we might have allowed the dealet 
for the purpose of “‘spec ial discounts,’’ we are put 
ting into the tire in extra value. 


Wouldn’t you rather have it there than in a “‘spe 
cial discount’? 


Wouldn’t you rather buy mileage than a ‘*‘bargain”’ 


We are building Goodyear ‘Tires better today than 
ever before. 


We are making them larger, heavier, stronger, 
more durable. 


Are you using them? 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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| "i MVE Wi pied z Present 


# pe of the most attractive Christmas presents 
you can give to anyone is the beautiful 
Wahl Combination Writing Set. This set con- 
tains a handsome Eversharp Pencil and a Wahl / 
Pen to match, both nestled together in the neatest fd , gs 
gift box you ever saw. When you give this i ) i | 
present to a friend you are giving two of the finest 
instruments ever made for writing. Eversharp 
needs no introduction. Its wonderful writing 






































record is known to everybody. The Wahl Pen is 
as good a pen as Eversharp is a pencil. It is 
beautifully designed to match the pencil in 
sterling silver, gold filled or solid gold. Made 
with the same jeweler precision as Eversharp, 
to match the Eversharp, it is a fitting writ- 
ing companion for Eversharp. This is the 
pen with the famous Wahl Comb Feed, the 
device that holds ink as a comb holds water, 
permitting it to flow perfectly to every writing 
/ touch. This Combination Set makes the very 
best kind of Christmas gift for men or women. 
For sale by Eversharp dealers. Eversharps for 
gifts, $1 to $65; Wahl Pens, $6 to $50. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

affair. Since it will loom large in European 
affairs for some time to come, the chief 
facts must be set forth. Before the war 
Upper Silesia was under German sover- 
eignty, although a large part of the popu- 
lation was Polish. The Germans owns 
or controlled most of the mines and indus- 
tries, though a considerable portion of the 
workers were Slavs. 

Upper Silesia has always been one 
apples of the 


> of the 
German industrial eye, be- 
cause in what is known as the industrial 
triangle, one side of which abuts on the 
Polish frontier, lies a vast treasure of coal, 
iron, zinc and lead. The maximum coal 
output of the area is more than 40,000,000 
tons a year. With the Saar Valley, it pro- 
duces over a quarter of the whole German 
coal supply. It also gave Germany fifty 

er cent of her entire zine production. 

W ith peace the Poles set up : claim for 
a large of the territory. Under the 
Versailles Treaty a plebiscite was held last 
March to determine whether the popula- 
tion wished to remain attached to Germany 
or preferred to unite its fortunes with the 
revived state of Poland. A majority of 
sixty per cent was registered for Germany. 
The Germans immediately concluded that 
everything was over but the shouting. 
The Poles, however, disputed the verdict 
of the plebiscite. They claimed that the 
Germans had voted floaters. Under the 

leadership of Korfanty, they organized a 
force of irre per ars and sought to take 
session of the triangle. The Germans sent 
troops into the ‘fie ld and a small-sized war 
developed, which had to be suppressed by 
French and British soldiers. The final 
decision was put up to the executive council 
of the League of Nations. 


slice 


pos- 


Wirth’s Faith in Germany 


The league award blasted German h opes, 
for it divide ; up the famous trian gle. 
Germany loses a considerable portion of 
her coal and zine deposits. She pa the 
rich agricultural area and also a region 
where new ¢ mines can be sunk. A 
succinct German comment on the decision 
was “ We keep the turnips, while the mines 
go to the Pole s.”” 

Immediately after the award the Ger- 
mans did a characteristic thing. They 
placed a virtual boycott on all the districts 











that th yh ad lost and refused to ship goods 
and supplies to the merchants. Coming 
from the people who had protested so 


loudly against the blockade during the war, 
it did not lack an element of the ironical 
staggered Germany. Some- 
reaction that followed the 
announcement of the Versailles Treaty 
terms developed. The episode was called a 
The mark collapsed, 
into a panie and the Wirth 
government tottered. Practically the whole 
country became united in a state of mind 
which found expression in the protest: 
‘Upper Silesia is essential to our industrial 
recovery. Without it we cannot pay the 
indemnity.” 

The central figure 
well as the whole reparation picture, as 
affecting Germany, is Chancellor Kar] 
Joseph Wirth. He has a double burden, 
because he is also Minister of Finance. 
Like Woodrow Wilson, he entered public 

fe by way of a college, having formerly 
been professor of economics in the high 
chool of Freiburg. His first important 
post Finanes Minister of enone 
After the K asco in 1920 he became 
the finance department of the 
republic. He is the youngest man who has 

held an important chancellorship in 
, for he has just turned forty-one. 
rviewed him in Reichkanzlei 


The decision 
; 


thing like the 


ry} + 
atastrophe crisis. 


ss flew 
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as the palace of the German Chancellor is 
known. Like most of the other important 
official Prec Rents of Berlin, its imposing 


ade fronts on the Wilhelmstrasse, It is 
rich with ag ng and packed with his- 
tory. Within its we ills was held the Con- 
Be ae which partitioned Europe 
and laid the foundation for all the Balkan 
mess. Here lived Bismarck at the high tide 
of his authority, and in the lovely garden 
that covers a whole city block in the rear 
he walked evéry day with favorite 
mastiff. 


Wirth shed his 





gress of 


his 
academic investiture just 
as soon as he got into politics, Like 
Rathenau, he is alert and aggressive. Tall, 
keen of eye and broad of shoulder, he looks 
more like a prosperous banker than a 
Chancellor. He speaks no English, and the 
conversation was in German. 
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At the time of our meeting the Silesian 
problem was still unsolved. As a sort of 
preface to his remarks, Wirth made the 
striking statement that i used in the second 
article of this series, which was in effect 
that his government was the only possible 
democratic administration that Germany 
could have, and that its life depended upon 
a favorable Silesian award. in discussing 
Silesia he further declared that the inde 
trial triangle was absolutely essential to 
the economic life of Germany. 

‘If we lose it,” he added, “I cannot 
answer for the consequences in the matter 
of the reparation.” 

On the larger subject of Germany he 
said: “I have great faith in the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany if we are allowed to work 

cut our own destiny. If our enemies persist 
in nagging us we cannot prosper and will 
therefore be unable to fulfill the reparation 
obligation. I signed the ultimatum in per- 
fect good faith, believing that we would 
not be interfered with. Most of the outside 
obstacles to our recovery are due to politics. 

“Germany cannot get back to normal, 
however, without American help. We need 
credits for raw materials. My idea is that 
all raw materials that come into the 
country must be controlled so as to stand- 
ardize the price and prevent profiteering.” 

At the conclusion of the interview the 
Chancellor asked me if I would like to go 
over the palace. It was just the thing that 
I role to do, since only the week before 
I had seen Friedrichsruh, near Hamburg, 
where Bismarck had lived and died. I was 
naturally eager to behold the background 
of his great era of power. Accompanied by 
an under-secretary of finance, I inspected 
the building. 

It is a shrine of Bismarck memories 
You see, for instance, the desk at which the 
great man wrote his resignation as C han- 
cellor, just about the time that the then 
young Kaiser made the first of his many 
costly ventures into megalomania. This 
occasion was immortalized by Punch with 
the cartoon that showed Bismarck lke aving 
the German ship of state. The caption read, 
“Dropping the Pilot.” Bismarck would 
turn in his grave if he knew of the incom- 
petents who followed him and the mess 
they have made of the German Empire he 
fashioned out of blood and iron. 

In his old office, which was the anteroom 
of the stately chamber where the Congress 
of Berlin sat, hangs the original of the 


well-known full-length portrait of him by 
Lenbach. Over the mantelpiece, and di- 
rectly opposite, is a picture of William 


Hohenzollern. When I asked my guide 
why it still hung there, his naive reply was 
“We keep it for historical purposes.”’ 


Erzberger’s Views 
With Wirth must be linked both the 
name and the memory of Matthias Erz 
berger. He was not only the Chancellor’s 
closest adviser but an earnest advocate of 
full reparation payment. Erzberger was 
one of the last men I interviewed in 
3erlin. Before I set sail for America he wa 
murdered by a reactionary. What he said 
to me is therefore invested with a sort of 
tragic significance 
The first time I talked with Erzberger he 
ruled at the Ministry of Finance and Ger 
many hung on his every word. When I 
saw him last July he was out of office but 





not out of power I went to see him at 
his flat in the Letzenburger Strasse, whic 
is in one of the best residence sections of 


Be rlin. He probably the leading 
Catholic lay and headed 
the Centrist I arty. Over his desk hung ar 
autograp he d picture of the present Pope, 
and the adjacent room was fitted up aS a 
small chapel. 

When I remarked on the difference in sta 
tion of the Erzberger whom I met in 1919 
and the Erzberger I encountered in 1921 
he replied with real Rooseveltian force 
and he was not unlike the lamented Rough 
Rider in vigor of speech and action—‘‘ Come 
back in six months and you will find me 
again in power.” 

In less than four weeks he was 1 
among the departed 

Erzberger always had something wort! 
while to say. In this he also resemble 
Roosevelt, for he invariably went straight 
to the heart of the matter. Among othe 
things he said: 

‘The Allies won the war, but appar 
ently they are not able to win the peace 
Europe at peace is in reality a Europe at 
war. Poland is in chaos, Austria is being 
strangled, Czecho-Slovakia is full of trouble 


was 
of Germany ly, 
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and Silesia seethes with unrest. The poli 
tician and not the business man determines 
the course events 

‘The irony of the industrial situation is 
that, while America is encumbered with 
raw materials that are not being employed, 
our artisans are idle because they can get 
no materi: ils with which to work. Ger 
many’s real economic hope is Russia, whic! 
will overcome Bolshevism not + Redemaes 
counter revolution but through evolutior 
The economic rehabilitation of Russia must 
about under German technical 
tiative, financed by British and American 
money. The Germans understand the 


of economi 


come 


Russian people better than any other 
aliens, and they are the logical persons to 
stabilize her. Germany can pay the inde 
nity; and more than that, she will come 
back to world power again. You cannot 
kill efficiency.’ 

All trails lead to the box office, so to 
speak What then is the Gerrnan balance 





sheet? 

To get a true line on it is really like trying 
to find a needle in a haystack, so complex 
have been the changes that have crowded 
thick and fast in national finance. Perhaps 
the simplest way to explain the fiscal 
situation would be to make a comparison 
between 1913 and 1920, for here we have 
complete fiscal years to reckon with. The 
statistics for 1921 would bear the same gen 
eral relations 


Germany's Revenues 
figures for 1913 are in gold 
marks I will reduce the 1920 data to the 
denomination, at the rate of fifteer 
paper marks for one gold mark, which is at 
arbitrary figure but one generally used by 
economists. As a matter of fact, the di 
crepancy should be much wider just now 

In 1913 Germany’s foreign trade—in 
ports and exports amounted to a total of 
20,800,000,000 marks. For 1920 the corre 
sponding figures were 11,000,000,000 mark 
Her adverse trade balance has risen fron 
673,000,000 marks to 1,840,000,000 mark 

The total revenue of the German Gov 
ernment has shrunk by nearly 200,000,000 
marks —this not include the Wirt 
tax scheme for 1921-22—while the total 
expenditures, even though there is no huge 
army and navy budget, have risen from 
3,500,000,000 marks to nearly 9,000,000, 
000 marks, a state of affairs which pro 
duced a budget for the 
1920-21 fiscal year of 5,780,000,000 mark 
The 1921-22 deficit will be larger on account 
of the reparation payments. Germany’s 
floating debt ha i from 914,000,000 
marks to 13,200,000,000 marks. The only 
item that has decreased is her funded debt 
which has been reduced from 20,000,000,000 
5,000,000,000 marks. This makes 
the total debt about 18,000,000,000 marks 
and it does not include reparation 


In considering these figures it 
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same 


does 





marks to 


should be 














kept in mind that they are all reduced to 
gold marks, and that the actual amount 
to-day in the paper currency are more that 
fifteen ti much. There is little to 
cheer the Germar in a contemplation of hi 
tional ft 

te the el that marks the gene 

I it! i i ] ele t 
pecially to the » in the mark — the 
bani al t with osperit As j 
all other count here currency is dé 
pre iated, they tl e because, 1 ! tter 
what happens to money, they get a rake-off 
on every deal. To-day they are almost 
bursting with cas} An index to what they 
are doing is in the increase of more tha 
80,000 depositors during 1920 

Take, for example, the four famcus D 

bank that is, the Deutsche, the Dre 
dene the Disconto-Gesellschaft and the 
Darmstaedter Each ha increased its 
dividends, net profit ' 
Deutsche Bank wil! il 
past twelve onths the 
been raised from 12 
net profits went from 64,000,000 marks t 
ne irl 200,000,000 marks, while the realiy 


} 


able assets expanded from 12,000,000,000 


arks to 22.000,000,000 mark 

It ther country are the banks suc! 
potent facto the national indust 
ce vel } ent I'he have ilways bee 
yolitical ind € ym partne of the 
German Government, for they provide 
the sinews and m of the brai of th 
world-wide penetri ym that planted the 
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made-in-Germany brand wherever the trade 
winds blew They are the bulwark T the 

evitable revival of German 


overseas con 
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First among them is the Deutsche Bank, 
one of the most powerful in the world, Its 
15,000 employes are housed in a succession 
of buildings that spread over three Berlin 
streets. From the brain of its founder, 
Georg von Siemans, emanated the idea for 
the Germanic conquest of the Near East. 
He secured the concession for the Anatolian 
Railways, upon which was reared the vast 
and now vanished Teutonic dream of the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad route, which was to tap 
Middle Europe. Following Von Siemans 
came Arthur von Gwinner, who, with 
Helfferich, dominated German finance be- 
fore the war. It was Von Gwinner who 
made the classic remark that ‘talent is 
necessary for everything, but borrowing 
requires genius.” 

Von Gwinner has retired, and in his 
stead reigns Dr. Emil Georg von Stauss, 
who bears the same relation to German 
capital that the late J. P. Morgan bore to 
American finance. He is still well under 
fifty. His is a self-made career, for he rose 
from humble clerk to the most commanding 
executive position in all German banking. 
[ wanted to get an authoritative expression 
that would embody the German financial 
point of view, so I naturally went to him. 
He has a good deal of the Morgan briskness 
and brusqueness and minces no words. He 
said: 

‘The United States won the war but lost 
the victory. They threw away their arms 
and left Europe.to the mercy and rapacity 
of the politicians. Had these politicians 
been statesmen Europe would not have 
been dismembered without regard to the 
continuation of economic life. If they keep 
on their work they will bring about a com- 
plete Balkanization of Europe. Formerly 
the Balkans began at the Serbian border. 
Now they begin, or will soon begin, at the 
frontier of Eastern Germany.’ 


An Economic Vacuum 


“The gist of the whole situation is this: 
A vast economic vacuum exists in Europe. 
The purchasing power of Russia is for the 
moment out of consideration. Linked with 
this is the lack of buying in Poland, 
Austria, and to a very high degree in 
Germany. Thus you have nearly 300,000,- 
000 people practically removed from the 
world’s trade, or at least excluded as con- 
sumers from the world’s markets. It makes 
a great gap, and until the gap is filled the 
economic structure of the world can never 
be stabilized. 

“The warehouses of Germany are proy- 
ing this story. They are selling only about 
18 per cent of what they sold before the 
war in weights and measures. To be sure, 
the profits are higher to-day because of the 
paper mark; but our business, like our 
currency, is inflated, and if it continues 
indefinitely there is bound to be a collapse. 

“Let me illustrate with a concrete ar- 
ticle. Just before the war Germany was 
the largest importer of American kerosene; 
indeed, we consumed more than 750,000 
tons a year, most of which was imported 
from the United States. To-day that im- 
port has shrunk to a little more than 10 per 
cent. Why is this so? Simply because the 
people cannot afford to buy. The con- 
stantly diminishing purchasing power will 

cause a general shrinking in commercial 
intercourse throughout the world. 

“There is an important element in Ger- 
man life driven to desperation by the exist- 
ing economic conditions. I refer to what in 
England might be called the lower middle 
class. This includes certain groups of 
officials and employes, old army and navy 
officials, a considerable part of the intelli- 
gentzia. They either live on salaries or 
pensions, which have not been increased to 
any degree or preportion with the high 
cost of living or the inflation. Their plight, 
like the plight of the respective classes in 
Austria and Hungary, is pitiable. They 
have been compelled to sell part of their 
effects, however badly they may want 
them, and it is this class, and especially the 
men, who must prove as time advances the 
easiest victims of Bolshevistic propaganda. 
During the last Bolshevistic uprising it was 
not surprising to find that the operation 
plans, from the military point of view, were 
drawn up in a scientific and most efficient 
way. If Bolshevism comes again there will 
be many more such recruits, who would 
bring to the movement efficiency and or- 
ganization. 

‘America must see that she has a com- 
mon economic cause with Germany, which 
up to the war was one of the most im- 
portant consumers of American products 
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and American goods. There can be no 
standardization of recovery in Europe 
without a productive poseadine hy but it 
seems to be well-nigh impossible for the 
Entente politicians to realize this fact, or at 
least to admit it. Yet if any Entente power 
were under the obligation to pay the 
indemnity which Germany is called upon 
to pay it would confess bankruptey before 
turning a wheel. In short, there must be, 
so to speak, an armistice in reparation. We 
will do our best, but we must be given a 
reasonable period of recovery and we must 
get some sort of coéperation. 

“‘T have only to speak now of the finan- 
cial situation to give just one more evidence 
of the way Germany has become the play- 
thing of the politician on the one hand and 
the speculator on the other. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the German 
mark to-day is the medium of the world’s 
most violent manipulation. 

“France says that she is ruined if Ger- 
many does not pay. But France has won 
the war, and save for her devastated 
regions —a loss which on her own books is 
set down as not more than 10,000,000,000 
gold marks--she has gained immense 
riches, for she has Alsace-Lorraine, a vast 
colonial empire, an enormous number of 
ships, and she will get a huge sum of 
money. 

“Asa matter of fact, before the war every 
Frenchman was 50 per cent richer per head 
than the average German, and if it would 
be correct to say that France is ruined if 
Germany does not pay, Germany, of course, 
would have to be considered as being bank- 
rupt from the very start. 

“‘Some of our large banks have ealcu- 
lated that about 40 per cent of their de- 
posits are now owned by foreigners, and it 
is further estimated that at least 20,000,- 
000,000 marks are held by foreign specu- 
lators in bank notes. If this process, as a 
direct consequence of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, goes on, and if foreign capital owns 
from year to year more and more of Ger- 
man factories, real estate and bank de- 
posits, Germany will have no heart to work 
for recovery. She will become tired of 
being the slave of the world. Frankly, in 
the long run such a course would neces- 
sarily lead to conditions such as prevail 
to-day in Russia. 

“Our financial plight could hardly be 
worse. We have a paper-mark circulation 
of more than 80,000,000,000 marks, of 
which nearly half was issued in 1920. This 
year may easily witness the addition of 
some 40,000,000,000 more paper marks, 
considering that the deficit in the budget 
was about 80,000,000,000 marks last year, 
and it will again be enormous this year. 
The note circulation, however, is only one 
phase of our financial trouble. There is a 
funded debt of 78,000,000,000 pape : marks, 
and a floating debt in treasury bills o 
199,000,000,000, which makes a total debt 
of 277,000,000,000 marks. 

“T have every confidence in the recon- 
struction of Europe—if Germany is per- 
mitted to work and is not crushed by 
excessive demands. Let me say in con- 
clusion that Germany is willing to pay, 
and that she will pay to the limit of her 
ability; but she must be allowed produc- 
tive elbow room, and, I repeat, an armi- 
stice in reparation. Otherwise the effect 
will be as bad or perhaps worse for the 
other countries than for Germany. We 
have lost so much that there is not much 
left to lose.”’ 


Money on the Toboggan 


It only remains to speak of the future of 
the German mark. Here you touch the 
index to the German economic status. 
With the exception of the English pound 
sterling, the mark bears a more important 
relation to world enterprise than any other 
European money. People are amused when 
they read that the Austrian crown, for ex- 
ample, has sunk so low that shoppers must 
carry their money around in suitcases. 

With the mark it is a far different propo- 
sition, because German trade and finance 
enter potently into the international sta- 
bilization. Since the beginning of actual 
reparation payments and up to the time I 
write, which is the middle of October, it 
has been on the toboggan; and, as I have 
already pointed out, went down below half 
a cent, where it halted and made a slight 
recovery. At parity the mark is worth a 
little over twenty-three cents. Hence the 
tumble is considerable. 

Up to October first the total circulation 
of the mark had reached approximately 
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7,000,000,000, of which 4,000,000 were 
issued during the preceding fortnight. This 
immense flood of money is covered by just 
a little more than 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks. It means that the German printing 
presses are working overtime, and unless 
they are stopped the mark will dwindle 
almost to nothing. 

There is no doubt that the Germans 
themselves have on occasion deliberately 
debased the mark. A low mark has dis- 
tinct advantages for some of them. It 
cheapens the cost of production and enables 
the manufacturer who buys his materials at 
home to undersell his competitors in the 
markets of the world. This is one reason 
why Germany has been able to put such a 
dent into Belgian commerce. The con- 
tinuous mark depreciation has also pro- 
vided the Teuton with an argument 
against reparation payments, and he has 
harped on it to the limit. 

The astonishing thing about the wide- 
spread speculation in the mark is that it 
violates the traditions of the game. Ordi- 
narily unstable money is mostly owned at 
home. The entire world, however, has 
tried to speculate in German money. The 
purchase of it has, in the main, taken two 
forms. One is the buying of foreign ex- 
change, the purchase being credited to the 
buyer by a balance in a German bank. The 
other is the possession of the actual cur- 
rency. Literally, whole bales of it are now 
reposing in safety vaults in England, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark and 
to the sorrow of many Americans —the 
United States. Billions of real marie were 
snatched up when it went to six cents, for 
in the opinion of the wise ones it looked 
like a good buy. It is estimated that not 
less than $100,000,000 of American cash is 
tied up in marks, and this figure is coi 
servative, 





The Crown Prince After a Job 


Of course, the low mark is working a 
considerable hardship for the Germans who 
are required to purchase their raw ma- 
terials abroad. These transactions must be 
in dollars. The real victim is the German 
who lives abroad on marks. Since the rain 
falls alike on the just and the unjust, it 
is interesting to observe that the former 
Kaiser has been forced to retrench as a 
result of the slump. He gets an allowance 
from the German Government in marks, 
and this appropriation, together with the 
income from his investments, provides his 
meal ticket in Holland. 

Practically all his securities are in Ger- 
man companies, and while most of them 
continue to pay dividends, their buying 
power is greatly curtailed. 

Perhaps in eourse of time the fallen mon- 
arch may be put to the unromantic neces- 
sity of having to earn an honest living 

The Crown Prince candidly admits that 
he is broke. When I was in Berlin he wrote 
to a former aide-de-camp that he would 
take any job. He favored the cinema as 
the most likely field for his talents, but so 
far as I was able to find out he failed to 
make a connection. At that, the German 
exiles have all the best of their Russian 
colleagues, whose ruble has practically 
reached the vanishing point. I know ot 
half a dozen Russian princes who work as 
clerks in London banks at salaries of £200 
a year, and they are glad to get it 

Will the mark come back? Even the 
most optimistic German has no idea that 
it will return to its normal value for many 
years to come. The general impression is 
that it can be stabilized. 

This can be achieved only by a stop- 
page of the printing presses and the elimi 
nation of the grouch that the German has 
against most of mankind ever since the Si- 
lesian partition. Just as the Hungarians are 

wasting a lot of time and money in fruit- 
less propaganda when they ought to be at 
work, so are the Teutons expending energy 
on a resentment that is unproductive of 
anything but further trouble. 

Vhat was said in the beginning may now 
be repeated at the end. Germany has 
ample resources and a thrifty population, 
not only efficient but willing to labor 
Although her finances are in a desperate 
state, they are far from hopeless. If she 
gets the hysteria out of her system she can 
not only pull herself together but again 
become a tremendous factor in the work of 
the world. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the European 
economic and political situation The next will be 
devoted to German industry. 
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SCRAPS FROM fA WANDERER’S NOTEBOOK 


finished it is dyed with a dye made from 
seaweed. Consequently, genuine Harris 
tweed has a peculiar combination smell of 
smoke and beach fires and the sea, which 
~annot be removed from the cloth, no 
matter how often it is steam-cleaned 
or dipped in gasoline. A person who is 
hunting for Harris tweed uses his nose 
first and his eyes afterward. Nobody 
should try to buy Harris tweed when he is 
suffering from a cold. When the natives 
make the wool into cloth they neglect to 
remove from the wool the twigs, whins, 
thistles, old leaves and bits of hay that the 
sheep picked up in their wanderings over 
the moors. Consequently a piece of Harris 
tweed feels like a piece of coarse sandpaper 
against the skin. The Scotch people don’t 
mind it, because their skins are well pre- 
served and toughened by the action of 
Scotch whisky. In appearance Harris 
tweed looks like a horse blanket. It brings 
a high price in the best tailoring shops, 
however, for it is considered very nifty for 
golf suitings. The Harris Islanders sell 
bolts of cloth to the captains of trading 
schooners for next to nothing, and the cap- 
tains sell the bolts in Liverpool and Lon- 
don for several hundred per cent profit. Of 
late years, however, the islanders have been 

learning to send their cloth to codperative 

stores in Edinburgh and London. I have 
bought the best Harris tweed at the High- 
land Home Industries Shop in Edinburgh 
for ten shillings a yard, or about one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. The same cloth, 
in America, is cheap at five dollars a yard. 
Three cheers for the tariff. 


Little Parises 


LMOST every country in Europe boasts 

a city which it calls the Little Paris of 
something-or-other. Thus, Copenhagen is 
the Little Paris of the North; Brussels 
is the Little Paris of Belgium; Belgrade is 
the Little Paris of the Balkans; Bukharest 
is the Little Paris of the East. There are 
other bush-league towns that are honored 
by their own citizens with this Little Paris 
stuff; and in every instance the prospective 
visitor should realize that, like all imita- 
tions of something very good, they will be 
a bitter disappointment. About the only 
thing they have in common with Paris is 
their prices. In Paris you can go to a little 
restaurant and pay fifty francs for a dinner 
that makes life seem like a grand, sweet, 
rosy, ecstatic dream. In Belgrade when 
one pays the same amount he almost in- 
variably gets a meal that makes one long 
to go out and kill a half dozen cabinet min- 
isters, shoot up a flock of railway officials 


| ard disembowel the cook. 


There is only one Paris, and that is the 
on? that serves the snails, that makes the 
gowns that almost put out the beholder’s 
eve, that sells the imitation jewelry and 


| the penetrating perfumery and the near- 
| antiques and the ravishing wines and 


the soul-stirring sauces— that has helped to 
make famous the midinettes and the mani- 
kins and Montmartre and Mont Parnasse 
and Mon Dieu. All imitations of Paris are 
worth nothing except to make visitors 
appreciate the genuine article. 


Parisian Hat and Dress Prices 


T IS seldom that salesladies in Parisian 
hat shops or dressmaking establish- 
ments are able to tell, offhand, the prices of 
their wares. A vendeuse in a celebrated 
tue St.-Honoré shop brought me a gray 
cloak, and then almost knelt down in front 
of it and worshiped it in her enthusiasm. 
“Observe,” she cried, making gestures 
with her hands as though she were about to 
pluck off her waist and throw it against the 
ceiling —‘‘observe the poetry of the lines; 
observe the harmony of the color! It is a 
song; it is a creation; it is a masterpiece. 
Ah, heaven, but how it is beautiful! And 
how it is chic, yes, no? It fills me with 
emotion, that cloak there!” She pressed 
her knuckles to her eyes and then threw out 
her hands weakly and pathetically, as if to 
intimate that the cloak had so exercised 
her emotions that she was utterly spent. 
“How much i is it?” I asked her coarsely. 
“Pardon, m’sieu?”’ she asked blankly, 
coming up slowly for air. 

“The price,” I repeated; ‘“‘what is it 
that it is?’ The rendeuse struck her brow 
with her fist and stared helplessly at the 
cut-glass chandelier. 
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“Mon Dieu,” she declared at length, “I 
must ask Gabrielle!’”’ So she went and 
stood in the doorway and bawled for 
Gabrielle; and other shop assistants took 
up the cry, so that the entire establishment 
reverberated with piercing shrieks of 
“‘Gabrielle! Gabrielle!’ 

Gabrielle at length appeared, and the 
two of them gazed at the cloak with a 
baffled air. Gabrielle in turn was forced to 
admit defeat. Two or three other sales- 
ladies were called into conference. Each 
one admired the cloak from every angle, 

mauled it gently, straightened plaits in it 
and pulled them a little out of line again, 
and then went away without contributing 
to the solution of the problem. 

“Ah,” said my vendeuse finally, with an 
air of having made a great discovery, “I 
will ask madame!” 

Thereupon she disappeared for a matter 
of five minutes. When she returned the 
owner of the establishment was with her. 
Madame ignored the cloak and directed a 
piercing glance at me. Then she smiled 
coldly on the waiting vendeuse, remarked 
“Seventeen hundred francs,” and vanished 
from my sight forever. 

The system has great possibilities. 


French Baths 


N THE small and reasonably priced 

French hotels bathtubs are as difficult to 
locate as the trailing arbutus or a dis- 
obedient puppy. It is probable that all 
these hotels possess rooms that are near 
the bath; but no American ever gets them. 
There seems to be a rigid formula for find- 
ing the bath in these hotels, and this is it: 
Emerge from the room, turn sharply to the 
right, walk down a long, dark corridor until 
you reach a short flight of stairs. Climb 
these stairs, turn to the left along another 
dark corridor smelling of Roquefort cheese 
and cabbage, descend two steps, turn twice 
to the left and try the knob of the door just 
around the second turning. 

The door is always locked. Return 
every fifteen minutes until it is unlocked. 
The bathtub within is made of tin that was 
excavated by the ancient Phoenicians from 
the tin mines in Cornwall. The Romans 
stole it from the descendants of the 
Pheenicians, made the tub and brought it 
to Paris during the reign of the Emperor 
Julian. At any rate, that’s the way it 
looks. 

The bathing business is not very well 
understood in small French hotels. A bath 
means hot water, and it is impossible for 
the French to connect cold water and 
bathing. One summons a gloomy servitor, 
for example, and announces that a bath is 
desired. 

“But no, m’sieu,” 
regretfully, “it is impossible. 
bath. The water is feeneesh.” 

“What!” you exclaim. “‘No water? Get 
me, the n, but a te aspoonful of water, no?” 

‘‘No, m’sieu,”” says the servitor firmly 
**For r bathing there is no water. For drink- - 
ing, yes; but for bathing, no, m’sieu.”’ 


declares the servitor 
There is no 


“Ha!” you say, having had a brilliant 
thought. ‘‘How much drinking water can 
I have?” 

“All that m’sieu wishes,” replies the 
servitor. 


“Then bring five pitchers of it to the 
bath,” you say calmly. 

“What, m’sieu! To drink?” asks the 
servitor, aghast. 

““No, camel,” 

**But, m’sieu!’’ 


you reply. ‘To bathe in.” 
protests the servitor in 
horror, “‘you cannot! Name of a name, 
m'sieu, it is impossible! It is cold water! 
M’sieu will be ill! M’sieu does not under- 
stand! The water for bathing is feeneesh, 
yes! No water runs in the tub save cold 
water! M’sieu should understand that the 
only other water which exists is drinking 
water, and therefore cold also. Wait but 
three hours, m’sieu, and the water will be 
hot so that m’sieu can bathe in safety.” 

“No,” you say. ‘‘Cold water's all right. 
It may cause me suffering, but we are 
brave, we Americans.” 

So the servitor goes away scratching his 
head and muttering ferociously about these 
crazy Americans. 

The bathrooms in the large French hotels 
make a brave attempt to counterbalance 
the lack of similar equipment in the small 
hotels, and their trick tubs and basins of 
numerous shapes and sizes leave Americans 
dazed and agog as to their reason for being. 





It’s too bad that France can’t effect a more 
equable distribution of bathroom equip- 
ment. 


“American Dollar Chasers’ 


HE peculiar delusion still exists among 

certain classes of Evropeans that Amer- 
ica is almost entirely inhabited by what 
they are pleased to call dollar chasers. All 
decent Americans are always greatly 
intrigued by this delicate epithet, espe- 
cially since a very large percentage of 
European children were kept from starv: 
tion by American bounty for two years 
after the war was over, since American 
tourists form an enormous source of rev- 
enue for several European countries, and 
since it has been America’s fortune or mis- 
fortune to receive from Europe millions 
upon millions of immigrants who possess a 
money lust that no native-born American 
seems to have. 

Grafters and bribe takers exist in all 
countries with great profusion at the 
present time. England and America have 
their profiteers and bootleggers; Germany 
and Austria have their schiebers; Italy has 
her pesce cane, or dogfish. In that respect 
every nation is tarred with the same brush. 
But as a general rule, all European officials 
will accept little bribes and tips and render 
obsequious service for them. If the same 
bribes and tips were offered to correspond- 
ing American officials the offerer would be 
running a serious risk of having the money 
thrown in his face or of having his jaw bent 
around against his right ear. Generally 
speaking, moreover, our business men work 
no harder than European business mer 
but they take more pleasure in their work 
By comparison with European methods, 
Americans regard money-making as a 
game, while Europeans re gard it as some- 
thing far more serious and weighty. Amer 
icans like to make money and then spend 
it—in traveling to Europe, for example, or 
giving to organizations for the relief of 
hungry Russians or Chinese or Hungarian 
or Czechs or Belgians or Poles or other peo- 
ple. Europeans like to make it or take it 
away from Americans and stick it away ir 
the old sock. If Americans are dollar 
chasers they do their chasing for the 
pleasure of making the dollar jump. Euro 
peans chase their peculiar money in orde: 
to get it by the throat and choke it half to 
death. An American in Europe nowadays 
spends a lot of time wondering how they 
get that way. 


Touring Devastated Areas 


ARGE numbers of tourists have been 
keenly disappointed during the past 
year by the ruins of the war. Several have 
gone so far as to say that they were per- 
suaded to visit the French battlefields by 
fraudulent statements. Not only do they 
find the battlefields a mere few miles in 
width in spots, but they mee grass and 
flowers growing all over them, so that ir 
many places they seem quite cheery, in- 
stead of having the offensive Pe desolate 
appearance that one is led to expect fro1 
reading war books. Some tourists have 
been so sadly disillusioned that they say 
they will never believe anything else the: 
hear about the war; while others speak of 
the war with open contempt. Conserva- 
tive students of the tourist problem agree 
that a new war ought to be staged for the 
special benefit of these people. Unfortu- 
nately they are of a type that is never seer 
on battlefields until wars are over. 





All About Holland 


OLLAND is one of the few countries 

in the world that live up to the ex- 
pectations of the traveler so far as looks 
are concerned. The landscape is heavily 
sprinkled with windmills, canals, and men 
and boys in overgrown bloomers. Storks 
sit around carelessly on the house chimneys 
in very melancholy attitudes. Life in 
Dutch cities is greatly slowed up by the 
canals. The natives of Rotterdam, for 
example, spend eight hours a day in sleey 
ing, two hours and a half in eating, six 
hours in working, and the rest of the time 
waiting to get over the bridges across the 
canals. Taxicabs are seldom out of work 
in Rotterdam, for once a person gets into 
one, he spends the rest of the day in front 

(Continued on Page 39 
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Entertain ! 
—with the aid of Right Lighting 


The quality of lighting—like the quality of 
music—can make or mar enjoyment! It 
can spoil the dancing party, or add that 
finishing touch which makes the entertain- 
ment a triumph. 

Likewise it can make the neighborly eve- 
ning call enjoyable, or the reverse. It can 
make relaxation more restful by its soothing 
quality, or it can so irritate that all rest is 
out of the question. 

Thus, lighting—in our everyday lives 
plays a part far greater than it usually gets 
credit for. 

Right lighting in your home is mostly a 
matter of common sense, but is as surely 
worth having as right lighting in the store, 


the factory, or the office where its value 
can be definitely reduced to dollars and 
cents. 

Plenty of light, properly shaded: that’s 
the starting point for right lighting in the 
home! The NATIONAL MAZDA dealer 
will gladly help you select your lamps, and 
tell you how to shade them. 

You'll know the store where NATIONAI 
MAZDA lamps are sold by the Blue Con- 
venience Cartons on display. 

For holiday decoration, be sure to ask 
for NATIONAL MAZDA Christmas Tree 
Lamps. Supplied in all colors. National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 


rir Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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of open canal bridges. Americans who are 
weary of hearing Europeans speak sneer- 
ingly of American dollar chasers will be 
interested to hear that Holland’s coat of 
arms is said by resident Englishmen and 
Americans to represent two lions fighting 
over a gulden. 


Giving a Country a Bad Name 


FELLOW traveler on the Orient- 

Simplon express devoted twenty min- 
utes to cursing Finland. Finally I asked 
him what his chief objection to the country 
was, and he replied that he was once stuck 
in asmall Finnish hotel for eleven days, and 
there was nothing to read in the whole 
place but three books, to wit: Marriage 
Ceremonies Among the Moroceans, The 
Birds of the Bible, and Little Chats on 
Pewter. So far as he was concerned, that 
finished Finland. 


The Patriotic Triestians 


RIEST 
Hungary. 


used to belong to Austria- 
Now it has been given back 


to Italy. The population of the city is 
largely Italian, but there are many Aus- 
trians there, and a great many Austro- 


Italians, who long for the old days before 
the war when Triest was a flourishing sea- 
port. So every little while there is an out- 
break of gunplay, or the young and rowdy 
Italian element tosses a few bombs through 
the windows of people whom they suspect 
of being unsympathetic. 

I reached Triest on the day when a large 
portion of the Italian Navy steamed into 
the harbor by way of celebrating the return 
of Triest to the Italian flag. Triest is a 
large city and literally every window in it 
was decorated with an Italian flag. I had 
never seen a city so beflagged. The reason 
for the unanimity of the display soon be- 
came evident, for every blank wall and 
signboard was decorated with a large green 
poster reading: “Every good italian will 
display his country’s flag. We know how 
to deal with those who do not display it.” 
4 young Austrian was employed as an 
interpreter at the American consulate. 


Be ing a patriotic Austrian, he had hung no 
flag at all in his window. 

First his wife telephoned him that sev- 
eral persons had advised her to put Italian 
flags in the windows. Then his landlord 








telephoned him and begged him in an- 
guished tones to come home and hang out 
a flag before the bombs began to fly. Then 
a strange voice over the telephone suggested 
peremptorily that the flag be displayed 
within twenty minutes, So the patriotic 
young Austrian made a bee line for home 
1 decorated all his windows. 


A visitor to the city could tell from the 
magnificent flag display that Triest was 
about 123 per cent Italian. 


Lark Shooting 


NE of the most popular sports in Italy 

is lark shooting. The larks, like so 
many other birds, come north from Africa 
in the spring, and return to Africa in the 
autumn. Italy forms a natural bridge for 
the birds in their flights between Africa and 
Central Europe, and there is something 
doing on the bridge almost every minute. 
The shooting season in Rome, for example, 
runs from the middle of August through 

autumn and winter and down to the 
last day of March. In addition there is 
inother open season on quail from the mid- 
dle of April to the end of May; so that, in 
all, Italy has a nine months’ open season. 
T he qui iil come first, then the pigeons, then 

e larks, then ducks, geese, snipe, plover, 
partridge and grouse, with innumerable 
little songbirds, always considered fair game 
by Italian sportsmen, scattered among 
them. 

As winter turns the flights pass over 
again in the opposite direction. Out of all 
these birds, the true Italian gets perhaps 
his greatest sport out of lark shooting. The 
basis of lark shooting in Italy is an owl. A 
stuffed owl with trick wings that can be 
manipulated with a string is all right; but 
a tame owl is better, because he can talk to 
the larks more fluently. 

One can, rent a stuffed trick owl for lark 
shooting in almost any Italian hardware 
store for about seventy-five cents a day. A 
tame owl can be hired for a dollar and a half 


a day; but it’s worth paying the extra 
money for the tame one, because he makes 
the larks madder, and they can be shot 
more easily 
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The hunter takes his owl out in the coun- 
try and anchors it near the top of a prom- 
inent tree. Soon a lark comes and looks it 
over. If it isa stuffed owl with trick wings 
the hunter, who is concealed at the 
the tree, pulls on the string and makes the 
wings flap in a manner which the larl 
seems to find offensive. If it is a genuine 
trained owl he moves his wings of his own 
accord and presumably addresses a few 
insulting remarks to the lark. In either 
case the lark becomes violently excited and 
hastens away to spread the news in neigh- 
boring lark circles. In a short time large 
numbers of larks begin to flock toward the 
tree where the owl 1s located They take 
front-row seats around the owl and begin 
to swear at him feelingly. At this juncture 
the huntsman rises to his feet and opens 
fire on the larks. 

The Italians say that it is one of the most 
fascinating pursuits in the world of sport 
I recently received a letter from an ardent 
sportsman in Rome. ‘Let me know,” he 
writes, ““whether you can Rome 
next October to shoot larks: and if you can 
I will secure a first-class owl.’ 
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Quiet Hotels in Italy 
HAVE made frequent attempts to 


quiet rooms in hotels in various parts ol 
Italy, but all attempts have been in vair 
Evidently the thing to a quie 
room in an Italian hotel is a room on the 
inevitable court. In such a room 
disturbed only by the wild screams of the 
servants as they converse wit another; 
the frequent clatter of the tinware, which 
seems to be constantly dropping from win- 
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one 1s 


h one 









dow ledges in Italian hotels; the ear- 
piercing wails of hungry-looking Italian 
cats, and the monotonous squawking of the 
English sparrows that infest the country. 
Outside rooms in so-called quiet Italian 
hotels are enlivened by the noisy whip- 
crackings of Italian cab drivers—a form of 
activity which apparently provides relaxa 
tion and amusement for them at all hou 
of the day and night; the passionate shriel 
of passers-by indulging in casual conve 
sation, and an occasional blood-curdling 
scream whicl always sounds like a womat 
being n des red, but which usually prove 
to bea energy Fd ore Awan 4 t 


berries he is selling. 


The Noisiest City in the World 
PRINDISI is the 


of Italy where one gets a ste 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, India, the 
Sea and Adriatic ports. It is the noisiest 
y in the world. There 
cent hotels in the place, 
front on the big stone 
the foreground and the 
Brindisi's activities. 
Every citizen of 

a dog, and all the dogs come down 


waterfront at midnight and bark 


port on the east coast 


amer for 








are or Ly two de 
and both of them 
l which forms 


dec} 
front yard for all 


Brindisi seems to own 
to the 


hoarsety 


at one another. The waterfront is lined 
with saloons, and each saloon supports ar 
orchestra which plays the sourest music 


From midnight until two 
o’clock drunken sailors clatter saloor 
to saloon, bawling at one another At 
three o’clock a couple of steamers 
for Constantinople and Egypt, letting off 
a few blasts from their whistles that almost 
jiggle the windows out of the hotels. D 

rectly afterward a mob of laborers gather 
and scream frantically at one 

an hour. At five launct 

and gets them and takes the m, t 


ever heard. 


irom 


get away 
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1iother for 
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ll scream- 





ing and waving their hands, to their work 
down the harbor. 

Then comes the milk dealer—a boy 
about fifteen years old—with a flock of 


eight goats. The boy drags a tin pail at the 
end of a string, so that it clatters intere 
ingly over the stone pavement. The go 
have church bells attached to their nec 
and their hoofs on the stones sound like a 
troop of cavalry horses climbing the back- 
stairs of an apartment house. The boy 
drags his tin pail up and down the water 
front, followed closely by troop of 
goats, until someone leans out of a window 
and howls deafeningly for milk. Then the 
boy shrieks an acknowledgment of 
order, squats down — a goat and milks 
her into his battered pail. 

After the milk boy has passed on, 
cab drivers begin to gather, howling at one 
another and cracking their whips voc ‘ifer- 
ously. Then the steamer from Triest 
comes churning in, blowing off steam and 
letting off whistles; and with that, Brindisi 
really begins to wake up for the day. 
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| See Today’s 


FRAN-KLIN 


F 
Planned and Built--- 


--for the man who wants to be able to travel 
farther in a day than other cars will permit — 
yet with comfort and safety. (Shock-absorbing, 
full-elliptic springs and wood frame, four-point 
body suspension, light unsprung weight.) 

--for the woman who wants a car that is relia- 
ble and does not take strength to handle it. 
(Cold-weather starting devices, non-stalling 
engine, sensitive brakes, less weight, less 
friction.) 

-«for the family which takes care of its own 
car. (Air-cooling, no water to boil, freeze or 
leak, automatic oiling, only three grease cups.) 

--for the owner who is tired of having to add 
accessories to his car to make it give approxi- 
mate satisfaction. (The Franklin is built cor 
rectly and completely at the outset 
afterthoughts. ) 





needs no 


See today’s Franklin with its score of recent 
improvements—new case-hardened crankshaft, 
outwearing three ordinary shafts; new starter 
and better electric vaporizer; simplified ignition 
system; patented aluminum pistons; longer 
springs. Any Franklin dealer will explain all the 
new points. They give greater endurance, better 
service, quieter and more comfortable running. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

12,500 miles to the set of tires 

50°, slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Touring Car $2350 
Runabout $2300 


Brougham $3200 Sedan $3350 


Demi-Coupé $2650 


Demi-Sedan $2750 (All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse) 
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COLD MOLASSES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“If I could only get away from every- 
where,” he told himself, “‘and just have a 
real rest, the way a man ought to rest on 
his vacation—swim and fish and walk and 
loaf and sleep—a hundred miles from the 
nearest post office and a thousand miles 
| from the nearest pair of bare knees!” 

Moved by a sudden idea, he reached for 
his blue book and began to study the 

| sparsely settled regions. 

| “There must be some place here,” he 
| said, ‘that’s farther away from a good 
| road or a railroad or a town than anywhere 
| else in New England.” 

It didn’t take him long to find it. It was 
in Maine, an irregular, bald-looking area 
with a lake and a river in the center of it 
like a fisherman's float in the middle of a 
quiet pool. 

““*Nearest settlement Peacedale,’” read 
Brant, growing fonder of his notion with 
everything he saw. ‘‘About four hundred 
miles away — or a little more. I could do it 
in two days easily.”’ 

For nearly a minute he reflected, his foot 
lightly resting on the starter. 

**At least it would be a tour,” he finally 
told himself. 

His foot pressed down, his gear shift 
moved, the clutch engaged; and with some- 
thing like a shudder the car moved forward 
and gradually gathered speed. He hadn't 
gone far when three girls, walking by the 
side of the road, looked over their shoul- 
ders at his approach with that mute glance 
which every motorist knows-—-the glance 
which says, ‘Do you want to give us a 
ride?” 

“Fat chance!’’ muttered Brant to him- 
self. 

And, oh, but didn’t he step upon the ac- 
celerator then! 


’ 


Iv 


T WAS on the afternoon of the second 

day when Brant approached the region 
of his destination. Early in the morning he 
had left the state highway, and for the last 
six hours he had been bumping over ruts 
which seemed to grow worse at every cross- 
roads. 

“*Not much social life here,”’ he told him- 
self with a wry smile. ‘People don’t even 
paint their houses along this road, let alone 
their faces.” 

With every passing mile the houses and 
farms seemed to grow more discouraged 
chimneys half down, windows broken and 
stuffed with. paper, fields overgrown with 
brush, barns sow-backed or bending over 
until they looked as though they would 
surely collapse with the first good wind that 
blew. 

“The pioneers,’ thought Brant. ‘‘God 
help them! Founders of the republic 
and this is what they’ve got!” 

A rabbit raced down the road and aroused 
a tingle of excitement in him; a flock of 
pheasants, taking a dust bath, suddenly 
whirred up and made his heart beat faster; 
and a distant lake shone at him like a 
sparkling sapphire when he reached the top 
of the next hill. 

“I’ve come to the right place,” he told 
himself with a nod of contentment. ‘“‘Can’t 
be far from Peacedale now.” 

At one of the houses where he stopped to 
inquire his way a shrewish-looking spinster 
came to the door to answer him. 

“Good!” thought Brant, and if he hadn’t 
been driving his car he might have rubbed 
his hands together. 

A few miles farther on he saw another 
woman standing in her doorway, a shape- 
less female whose apron fell to the toes 
of her shoes. His feeling of contentment 
grew. 

“No bare knees around here,” he thought. 
“Seems to me we're coming to somewhere.” 

Half a dozen weather-beaten tenements 
stood by the side of the road around the 
ruins of a gristmill. Over the doorway 
of the second house hung a sign, ‘‘ Post 
Office, Peacedale,”” and on the step sat a 
little old man in felt boots and rubbers, his 
dirty face nearly covered with a dirtier 
beard, but who, nevertheless, looked up at 
Brant with a twinkle in his eye that drew 
an answering smile from the young man in 
the car. 

“Are you the postmaster?” he asked. 

“Nope,” answered the other. “I’m Lem 
Brown.” 

“‘Live around here?”’ 

“*So they tell me.” 

“Know the country?” 

“Ought to.”’ 


His answers were as quick as cheerful 
sword play, each one delivered almost be- 
fore Brant had finished his question. 

“Perhaps you can help me then,”’ said 
the latter. “I want to rent a place on the 
lake for about a month. Do you know of 
any?” 

em lit his pipe, never once taking his 
eyes off the younger man. 

““By gosh,” he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I’ ve 
got a farm that might suit you! Nobody 
living there now.” 

“Is it far?” 

“’Bout two miles. Used to be a good 
farm once. House right on the lake.” 

“How much rent do you want?” 

“Well, now, I dunno. Don’t want to 
stick you. Don’t want to stick myself. 
How’s ten dollars a month strike you? 
Somewheres about right?” 

“‘Come in,”’ said Brant, opening the door 
and trying not to smile. ‘‘ We'll go and 
look at it.” 

It proved to be a venerable dwelling 
nearly hidden from the road by the elms 
which drew gigantic fiddlesticks against 
its ridge boards. In the kitchen was an old- 
fashioned fireplace, and standing with his 
back to this Brant could look through the 
windows at the sapphire lake which he had 
seen from the distance, and the pine- 
covered hills beyond. It was a view that 
kept him quiet for a time. 

“*Kep’ my furniture, you see,” said Lem 
“‘what there is of it. Never had much 
The more you have the more you've got to 
tend to. Wood's in the shed just opposite 
the kitchen door. Ain’t much, but you can 
easy cut some more.” 

“Is there a boat?” 

Lem gave him a shrewd glance—-a glance 
which Brant remembered later. 

“No,” said he, “but I could git you one.” 

“Could I get a guide?” 

“*Guide? What you need a guide for? I 
know the country all round here. I'll give 
you all the guiding you want.”’ 

“Know how to cook?” 

“Ought to. Been an old bach all my 
life.” ‘ 

They looked at each other then—clear 
youth and unkempt age—and whatever 
they saw they cheerfully grinned at each 
other. Within five minutes Lem had hired 
himself out for a month and they were or 
their way back to Peacedale for groceries 
and other supplies. 

There is always a pleasant excitement in 
setting up camp for the first time and sitting 
down to the first meal, and by the time the 
supper things had been cleared away Brant 
wouldn’t have changed places with any 
man on earth. 

“This is fine—-fine!’’ he told himself as 
he strolled down to the lake and drew deep 
breaths of the bracing air. ‘‘Clean—big 
noble!”” For a time he watched a sunset 
which might have been flung across the 
sky for his special benefit, and then he 
started a thought which ages of dreamers 
have never quite finished. ‘‘I don’t know 
what it is,” he said, “‘ but there’s something 
about solitude ee 

When it grew dark he returned to the 
house =nd watched the fire on the hearth, 
andi-.. xed to Lem. Brant, of course, was 
virgin soil to Lem, and the old-timer was 
able to spin his best: Uncle Mun and the 
Seven Skunks, The Pension Agent and the 
Half Wit, The Bear That Got in Widow 
Riley’s House, What Welcome Hazard 
Found in His Grandfather’s Clock 

“This is fine—fine!’’ Brant told himself 
again. ‘‘Now if I was at Watch Hill to- 
night ——” A feeling near to disgust swept 
over him. 

In the next lull of narrative he said, se- 
rene in his security, ‘‘Ever get any city 
girls up here, Lem?” 

**Gosh, no, not many!”’ said Lem. “Had 
one come through here a couple months 
ago with one o’ them high-toned Boston 
millionaires. Stopped at the post office and 

gave me a chance to look ’em over. Him 
he weren't due to live long, though he had 
a proud way of walking as if he had a belly- 
ful of buttermilk. She—by gosh, she had 
some sort of red paint on her mouth, and I 
said to the postmaster when they'd gone, 
‘Tom,’ says I, ‘I know what’s the matter 
with him. He's got painter's colic.’” 

“Fine—fine!’’ thought Brant again 
with a cheerful laugh. 

The bunks had been filled with fresh pine 
needles, as fragrant as a frosty dawn in the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

woods, and over these Lem had spread the 
blankets which they had bought in Peace- 
dale that afternoon. At ten o’clock they 
turned in and darkness fell upon the scene. 

*’Sleep, Lem?” asked Brant after turn- 
ing his thoughts over for a while. 

“Gosh, no!” 

“This afternoon I heard you say you 








were an old bachelor. Didn’t you ever 


“Why not?” 

Although it was dark, Brant knew that 
the old man had raised himself on his el- 
bow and was looking toward him across 
the room. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” he said. “I 
was real loving with a girl once, but she 
stung me.” 

“Stung you? How?” 

“Threw me over without any warning 
and married a ’Roostook ’tater farmer— 
darn his dirty hide!” 

“‘And you never tried again?” 

“Gosh, no! Once stung, twice shy— 
that’s me!” 

“He’s right too,” thought Brant, and 
aloud he added in a gentle voice—a voice 
that had more than a touch of friendliness 
in it—‘‘Good night, Lem. I hope you'll 
have a good night’s sleep.” 


” 


v 
WEEK went on, and Brant began to 
learn how soon Nature can strip civili- 
zation of its thinner veneers. On his first 
day at the lake the sun had blistered him 
so that he couldn’t shave. He had started 


| to keep his shoes clean, but after jumping 
| into the water a few times to draw the boat 


up on the beach he gave no further thought 


either to the shine of his shoes or the crease 


| scent to Avernus. 


Easy—so easy is the de- 
Before the week was 
over Brant was sporting a pair of khaki 
overalls, a brown flannel shirt and a pair of 


of his trousers. 


| Indian moccasins which Lem had stirred 


up for him in the village. 

“Now you look like something,” said 
Lem. ‘‘That’s the best of having no women 
round. Plague take ’em, they keep a fel- 
low dolling up all the time!” 

Brant had his first glimpse then of a 


| truth which was probably shrouded in an- 
| tiquity when Homer sang soprano. 


| back, 


| bachelor 


| he darkly told himself; 


. wonder if that’ s what girls were sent 
for,” he mused, ‘“‘to keep a man on his 
toes all the time so he won’t start slipping 
Perhaps that’s what’s the matter 
with Lem.” 

Unobserved, he studied that ancient 
his dusty eyebrows, his beard 
which served as a bib, his frankly dirty 
face and neck, the felt boots in which he 
slept, his Rabelaisian manners. 

“Perhaps men would gradually get that 
way,” he thought. 

But his wound still rankled. 

**Some cures are worse than the disease,” 
“‘and I don’t believe 
that a month like this is going to have any 
permanent effect.” 

Along in the second week, though, he 
began to find that Lem was palling on him 
at times—he could hardly have told you 
why—and more than once he sent him on 
errands to the village in order to get him 
out of the way. Vaguely, very vaguely, 
something seemed to be wanting—some 
illusory ingredient which he had never 
missed from life before, and now and then 
he had to fight back a feeling of irritability. 

“I’ve read of men getting this way when 
they’re shut up together for a long time,” 
he told himself one afternoon. ‘‘I didn’t 
take much stock in it at the time, but I can 
see that I’ve got to be careful.” 

More and more often he found that his 
thoughts were turning to Peggy. 

“IT wonder if I ever really loved her,’ 
he sometimes asked himself, and presently 
discovered that he was answering in the 
negative. 

“It’s hard to love a modern girl,” he 
told himself on another afternoon. ‘‘They 
are too—too public. It’s something like 
loving a chorus girl who wears her tights on 
the street. There’s something common 
about them; every young loafer and every 
old bum can look and wink his eye. I never 
liked to see her smoke either. Of course, 
she had a perfect right to do it, the same as 
she could have chewed tobacco if she had 
wanted to; but it isn’t a thing that makes 
you love a girl. Nor her swearing. It al- 
ways seemed cheap, somehow, like a boy 
who goes around spitting between his teeth. 
Nor the way she talked; nor the things she 
laughed at. I was interested in her, of 
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course,”’ he admitted, ‘‘but when it comes 
to that deep love which they say will send 
a man to heaven or hell, lead him to make 
any sacrifice, do anything, dare anything, 
it simply wasn’t there, that’s all!” To 
which, after a thoughtful pause, he added: 
“She probably thinks that I’ll be going 
back soon for my second lesson—but never 
again!’’—and added another of those fa- 
mous formulas which have probably come 
echoing down the ages from time imme- 
morial, ‘‘You can’t fool me, young lady!” 

There had been thunder in the air all 
day, but now coppery clouds had appeared 
at the head of the valley, and another bank 
was gathering over the foot of the lake. 

“Going to be a storm,” he thought. “I 
hope Lem won't get caught. He’ll probably 
stay at the post office till it’s over.” 

All at once the wind started blowing, 
and he nearly had to fight his way down to 
the lake to pull the boat farther up on the 
beach. When he turned to go back to the 
house the world had grown dark. Light- 
ning streaked the sky. The thunder rum- 
bled nearer. Suddenly a flash seemed to 
leap from the clouds directly overhead, 
followed in the next breath by a peal that 
shook the earth, and a moment later the 
rain was coming down in a flood. 

As long as he lives Brant will remember 
that storm—a tempest of superlatives, as 
though Vulcan had gone stark staring mad, 
and Pluvius and Boreas were bearing him 
dreadful company. The last thing he re- 
membered when he recovered conscious- 
ness he was sitting in the kitchen, and when 
he came to himself again he was lying in 
the hallway with his head against the door. 

“Lucky it didn’t kill me,” he thought, 
rising shakily to his feet. “The house must 
have been struck.” 

Still half dazed, he made his way outside 
to look at the damage; but the sight that 
met his eyes soon steadied him. The light- 
ning had split an elm tree. One half was 
still standing; the other had fallen across 
the road, where it had caught the wheels of 
a buggy which had evidently been trying 
to pass through the storm. The split 
singletree and broken harness showed that 
the horse had run away, probably spurred 
by one of Vulcan’s lightest kicks. But it 
wasn’t that which made Brant hurry over 
to the wreckage. By the side of the broken 
buggy lay the figure of a girl, her eyes 
closed, her body limp, and on her face the 
mortal pallor of those whose race is nearly 
run, 

vi 
RANT carried her into the house, and 
not knowing what else to do he drew 
from the classics and started to chafe her 
hands. 

“*Probably struck by the same flash that 
got me,” he thought and, alarmed by the 
apparent absence of her breathing, he felt 
her pulse. At first he thought it had 
stopped for good, but presently he caught 
a feeble ticking against his finger tips. “‘If 
I can only keep her breathing until she gets 
over the shock!” he told himself. 

He stopped his chafing then and began to 
raise and lower her arms, as he had once 
seen done to a man who was nearly drowned. 
It was an awkward thing to do—perhaps a 
silly thing to do—a grotesque struggle with 
possible death, or a mere clownish dis- 
turbance of an insensible body, but know- 
ing that if he stopped he was at the end of 
his resources he kept pumping away until 
first a sigh and then a gasp arose from the 
helpless little body on the couch. 

“That’s better,” he thought. ‘‘ Now if I 
can zet her warm - She’s wet through.” 

A fire was burning on the hearth, to boil 
the water for supper. He put on more 
wood, and then, after pushing the couch 
close to the fire, he fetched all the blankets 
and rugs he could find and carefully spread 
them over his patient. 

“When Lem comes back I'll find out 
where to go for a doctor,” he thought, and 
looking down at the quiet little face on the 
pillow he added, “I wonder who she is.”’ 

It was just then that the girl opened her 
eyes and looked up at him, at first blankly 
enough, but soon with growing fright. 

“She thinks I’m a hobo in this rig,” 
thought Brant, and possibly piqued a little 
because she couldn’t see the man beneath 
the costume he said aloud: ‘It’s all right. 
There’s nothing to be frightened at. 
found you in the road. The tree had fallen 
on your buggy and I’m trying to get you 
straightened out again—that’s all.”’ 

“| remember,” she said after a wide- 
eyed pause, and the color began to come 
back to her face. ‘‘Do you think I could 
sit up now, please?”’ 
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He moved the couch and took some of 
the covers off her, meanwhile unconsciously 
noting the pansylike depths of her eyes as 
she looked at him, the moss-rose smooth- 
ness of her skin. 

“‘Older than I thought,” he told himself 
as she sat up. “But then they generally 
are—nowadays.” 

“It’s lucky for me that you happened to 
find me out there,’’ she said, and shivered 
slightly, partly perhaps from the excite- 
ment of her adventure, and partly from 
the drenching which she had received in 
the storm. 

“That’s the reason I put the blankets 
over you,” he said as gruffly as he could 
“to try to get you warm.” 

“You are awfully kind,” she said. 

It wasn’t merely a voice that she used. 
It was a bar of gentle music, such as an in- 
spired composer might write to accompany 
a rose onal falling through moonlight. 

“Peg used to talk like that at times,’’ he 
told himself with a shrug. ‘‘ You can’t fool 
me, young lady!’’ But seeing that she was 
still cold, he asked aloud, ‘‘ Would you like 
something hot to drink?” 

“T’d like some tea if you’ve got any.” 

“She thought I meant whisky,” he sourly 
tried to tell himself. He had never made 
tea, but Lem had brought home a half- 
pound package the day before, and with 
the idea of not having it too weak, Brant 
emptied the whole package into the empty 
coffee pot and was about to pour the boil- 
ing water on it when the girl cried out in 
alarm. 

“Let me do it,” 
“T feel better now.” 

As she busied herself around the fire- 
place Brant noticed her clothes for the first 
time. She was wearing a khaki skirt that 
matched his overalls, and a man’s coat 
with sleeves that were much too long. The 
skirt had been torn and mended more than 
once, and the stockings were of homespun 
wool. 

“Funny,” he thought. ‘‘Her dress and 
her looks don’t correspond. But then, 
hang it, they’re all funny, and none of ’em’s 
worth a second thought!” 

For all that, he watched her—her grace- 
ful attitudes, the angle of her head as she 
poured the tea, the deep light in her eyes 
when she chatted or smiled—and if you 
had been there it might have struck you 
that he didn’t appear to be exactly relieved 
when she looked out of the window at last 
and said: “It’s clearing up; I think I'd 
better be starting.” 

“T’ll take you in my car,” he said. 

“‘No, no,”’ she hurriedly remarked. ‘I 
won’t trouble you”; and although he told 
himself that it was im: agination, he thought 
he ¢ “aught a note of fear in her voice. 

“‘No trouble at all,” he said. ‘‘Do you 
live far?” 

“No, no, you mustn’t,” she said, and 
this time there was no mistaking her alarm. 
She held out her hand with a hurried 
**Good-by—and thank you so much.” 

It was on the tip of Brant’s tongue to 
say, ‘‘ At least you will tell me your name.” 
But he didn’t say it, his recent education 
being too fresh in his mind. ‘What do I 
care what her name is?”’ he asked himself. 
‘““What’s her name to me?” And shook 
hands limply, as though it were a bore. 
She was going out as Lem came in, and 
when he saw her the old bach’s eyes stood 
out of his head as the crab’s are said to do 
in moments of excitement. 

‘You know her?” he asked after the girl 
had gone. ‘I mean, had you heard tell of 
her afore you came up here?” 

“No,” said Brant, puzzled by the old 
man’s manner. “‘Why? Who is she?” 

Lem stared hard before replying. 

“Let me tell you something serious now, 
young man,” said he. “‘ You don’t want to 
fool with that young woman.” 

““Why not? Who is she?’”’ 

“That’s just what I’m going to tell you,” 
said the old bach, and speaking with the 
shining eyes of those who explain a mystery 
he added: ‘‘That’s Robinson Crusoe’s 
daughter. You want to look out for her!” 


she said, getting up. 


vir 
IT by bit it came out, Lem letting each 
morsel roll on his tongue as though he 
loved the flavor. It wasn’t a story he 
told—it was an epic; one of those stately 
affairs in which the armor bearers are de- 
scribed, and how the Hellespont raged on 
the night when Leander was born. Before 
Lem was through he hac introduced into 
his narrative nearly all the inhabitants who 
lived within five miles of Peacedale, and 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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! Smell the real naptha in 
| Fels-Naptha. You can tell 
Fels Naptha from all other 
| soaps by its clean naptha odor 
1 and the work it doe 
a. The easy Fels-Naptha way 
, to get clothes clean 
Wet the clothes Soap witl 
| Fels Naptha, roll up, soak half 
! an hour in lukewarm water 
3 The naptha loosens the dirt 
{ 4 Only alittle rubbing is needed 
| i] Douse clothes through the 
| soapy water to flush the dirt 
j away. Rinse thoroughly 
Boiling is not necessary; but 
boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 
| if you wish Whethe, the 
water 1S co yl, lukewarm, or 


hot, Fels-Naptha m ikes 
clothes clean quicker than 
ordinary soap. 
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The Casy Way Fel -Naptha makes 


the dirt let gO 1S the miracle of 


modern washing! A _ miracle 
brought about by the perfect 
combination of good soap and real 
naptha. 

You know the astonishing results 
professional dry-cleaners get by 
using naptha to cleanse delicate 
finery safely and quickly. 

When you wash clothes with 
Fels-Naptha you vet the wonderful 
cleansing-value of real naptha and 
the washing energy of good soap. 
Thus Fels-Naptha gives clothes a 
double cleansing. 

This is why they come white and 


clean SO readily And to think this 


i. 4 
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JOLUETN 


good golden bar makes snowy suds 
that give such whiteness to white 
clothes! 

Not only for clothes, but for 
all your household cleaning, 
Fels-Naptha works wonders in 
tim«e and labor saved. 

From the standpoint of economy 
alone you need Fels Naptha, 
whether you do your Own work Or 
have it done for you. 

The only way to get the benefit of 
this double cleansing-value in soap 
is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha— 
the original and genuine naptha 
soap—of your grocer. The clean 
naptha odor and the red-and-green 
wrapper are your guides. 
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One easy turnof the ‘‘Lorain 
red wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and controlled 
oven heats forany kindofoven 
cooking or baking 


Mother, of course, expects | 
nothing for herself— 
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and yet, do you know of anyone any- enable her to repeat her best dishes 
where who deserves more than Mother? every time without a single ‘‘ unlucky 

% 3 . . failure; 
Wouldn’t it be splendid this Christmas x 
to remember her first of all—to give her —cook a whole meal at one time, permit- i | 
a real gift, a cheerful year-around present ting Mother tostay out of the hot kitchen 3 
that will until it is delightfully ready to serve; , 
ae imenaal subtle itd 
' ; = au > 2. 
ces nies er ree —every day prove to her how thought- —provide, day after day, the a appe 
1 niy these famous Gas ofroves ¢ “ + % : : ee 
equipped with the “Lorain” ful you were; tizing food you ever enjoyed: | 
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at ay ee Co. Div j crease her happiness; find out how real and how true it e 
ee ; ; comes with the wonderful ‘‘Lorain’”’ red ; | 
; orgs seers i —make her kitchen hours shorter, easier wheel. It is most amazing 
i DIRECT ACTION—National Stove and brighter: ° . . ° 
im iv., Loran, Gite . id ag. baki i There is a dealer nearby who is eager 
' — + a “ A a Stove —insure her success in cooking, h ing anc to show you the “é Lorain ”’ and explain to | 
0 1V., icveland, oO — > nes ' — . . a } 
i oi rE canning every time she uses her oven; you its magic. Let us send you his ad- 
| } . Mir Quick eal stove . : - ' ~ a 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo —give her a new pride in the food she dress and a complimentary copy of “‘An 
RELIABLE — Reliable Stove Co. Div., | prepares; Easier Day’s Work. 
} Cleveland, Ohio i | 
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; AMERICAN STOVE CO. ' AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 112 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
not a few of their horses and dogs. What 
the postmaster said to the minister; how 
Eben Tarbox was sticking a pig when little 
Joe Walsh came running up with the news; 
Lydia Stanton’s people, and the store th ey 
set on a certain feather bed—these give but 
a hint of the richness of Lem’s tale. Yet 
stripped of ntials the story was 
simple enough. 

At the other end of the lake, 
from Lem’s cottage, was an island of about 
fifty acre There was a house on it, built 
of stone and hewn timbers, used at one 
time by a club of Boston sportsmen. The 
club disbanded and evidently sold the 


island, for one day smoke wa een rising 


from the luk 
learned that the i lace was being occ 
by a man and his daughter. No one hac 


ever seen the former except at a distance, 





two miles 


clubhouse chimney, and it was 


upied 


but his daughter went to Peacedale once 
a week for mail and groceries, rowing over 
to the mainland and hiring a neighbor's 
team to mzke the trip to the village. 


Some said this and some said that Did 
a man turn absconder? It was Robinsor 
Crusoe over on the island. Did a convict 





escape? Had eleven wives sudder ly dis- 
covered that they had married the 
man, and that m among the missing? 
Was the country being flooded by cl 

counterfeited twenty-dollar | 


same 





veTi 





f course, simply inevitable that 


‘4 
Crusoe was the man. 

“But why do they call hir Crusoe 
interrupted Brant. 


*“Darned good 


name he’s took. Living on the ind, I 
suppose, give him the notio Ar now 
let me tell you something els 

Lem lowered his voice rr the 
past few months stranger ce 





tectives— had appeared in é and 
had made casual inquiries about the loca- 
tion of the island. Lem apparently had 
mistake srant for one of these detectives 
ne had hired boats. Some had 








at first. 
followed Robinson’ daughter. Searcl 
lights had been seen at 1 

been heard 


‘A dratted queer business, if you asl 





tectives, now, the come 


' : their w 
and off they start, but ’tain’t often they’re 
seen again. Where do they go to? Why 


was Herb Tilley’s flat-bottomed boat found 


floating in the lake with the bottom stove 
in? Why is a Boston hawkshaw with a 
bull neck haunting the lake right now? 


Why did Robinson Crusoe pick out this 
particular neck of the woods if he weren’t 
up to something shady?” 

‘‘Perhaps he picked it out in the same 
way that I did,” thought Brant as he lay 
awake that night. “It does 
though, t ar Lem tell it. I’ve seen that 
n with a bull neck myself. And now 
I come to think of it, she was frigh tened 
when I offered to take her home in the car. 

I all the way round.” 
he thought of little else 


sound queer, 


rY 


funny busines 

Funny or not, 
the next day. 

“That accounts for the way she talks,” 
he told himself once. ‘I thought she hadn't 
been brought up around here. 
in a way —natural, I mea: 
a cigarette tube on me or 


about sex control A pity, 








ip in anyt! gy crooked, 


In the afternoon he went for a long row 
on the lake, and came back feeling di 
appointed 
“I’m a fool!’’ he suddenh 
himself as he drew near the shore, he who 
vowed that the girl didn’t 
one. “‘What d 


She’s nothin 


remarked to 


had so lately 
live who could meke hi 
I want to see her again for? 


t 





ao 


to me 


the wreck of the 





n his absence 
had been taken away and a note left for 
Brant. ; little 
thanking him for his kindne f 
before, and signed, ‘‘ Yours 
Beatrice Crusak 
Crusak,”’ nodded Br 
the Crusoe myth starte 
letter agalr his 
pocket so that the observant Lem couldn't 
get at it. “You’re a nice girl,”” he nodded 
gain, “‘whatever your father may be. 
Not that I care a tinker’s dam, of course,” 
a hastily added. ‘“‘You can’t fool me, 
young lady!” 

The next day he grew restless, and find- 
ing that his face had healed sufficiently he 
managed to shave himself. 

“Dolling up, eh?” said Lem, as observ- 
ant as ever. 


It was a charming 





é . 












and carefully placed it in 
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““No,” said Brant shortly. 
shave, that’s all.” 
“Heh! So I see. Want any 


done this afternoon over to Robinson Cru 


guiding 








hy ate 


you wouldn't.” 


a temptation to turn he 





around on the old-time r and tell him 
and comb his whiskers But he 
Instead he put on his tweeds. 

**At least,”’ he told himself wit! 


n be no harm in 





a lofty 


ead 
looking 





vill 


| ¢ CAME upon her unexpectedly, and 
yet if you had been there you might 
have thought that she ha en I I 


hin She was seated 





snore in a 
rrove of trees that came down to the wa 
er’s edge, and if Brant hadn’t been so 
through with the ladies he might 
about the 


easily have said something 


nymphs of old who used to rule the forests 




















in goiden day ; of Greece But that 
wa t behind him long ago and far away, 
o he ly said, ‘How are you?” and 
t 1 nis t ,a tree 
she was pretti r, he grudging] told hir 
elf, than he had thought and not hav v 
been struck by lightning that ad he Wa 
certa e at her ease, and had a nice 
way ol ng at nim nothing saucy, of 
course deed, at time there wa ome 
t y { the end of her es, like the 
ling the U 1 ol 
iriation « r} But 
the idea I t! that she 
because ne wasn't I 
chatting away thougn she 
r and never once 
7 id or psychoana < 
to make synthetic gin; and 
did she pring a garet ( 
ile a mouthful of ke, and 
igh her nose i I hed mar 
ner, and sigh to herself, ** that good!” 
Perhap you wonder the talked 
ibout Well he had just been read 
Our Mutual Friend, and_ the talked 
about Sila Wegg and Mr Boft both of 
whom were good for more laughs than one 
or a bookmarker, he had a letter re 
ceived that week from the girl who had 
been her chum at boarding school, and she 
told him some of the nice little mysteric 
of girls’ boarding schools; and then he told 
her about Lem: and she told him the pu 
zie about the three cannibals and the three 
! mar and then they watched a 
nav and hoped it wouldn't catch ar 
thing; and then she discovered that he had 
beer Fr nee 
he fe eep that night she 
not r t me, of ¢ Irse lo-1 rrow I'll 
take Ler ind we ll try that bee-hunting 
game he was telling me about 
But he didn’t take em the next da 
and he didn’t go bee hunting. On second 
thoughts he decided to explore the lake a 
| e more. Pe he would see the bull 
necked hawkst from Boston and get a 
littie information. Perl i} there were 
Again if you had been there uu migt 
have thought that she was waiting for hin 
n her temple of trees. She had brought her 
lu a basket, and ! the sheerest luc 
there was enough for tw 
We'll } ‘ ay hye t 1 hir 
* Dad S he too | Isy to eat to-da 
Have you a matct 
wh he id, his heart sinking ttle 
as he watched for the inevitable coffin rail 


to appear 
‘I’m so glad 


I brought some potatoe 
and we'll make a fire and bake then 


I've 


always wanted to bake potatoe may 


nic, haven t you 


, 
f Roan ”) , , 
It was eleven o’clock when Brant reache 
the island; it was four when he left; and 


never once did she mention Paul Ger: 





or wayside inns where it wasn’t necessar 
to whisper to the waiters, or the spicy de 
tails of the latest divorce case. And never 


once did the conversation turn to monkey 
glands and the influence of arrested flirta 
tions on the children of the future; or or 
men who were poor fishes, or on girls who 
No; and never once did she 
nd cros 


were a mess 
lasp her hands behind her head a 


y 
her knees and mournfully recits 


La vie est breve 


Un peu de réve 
bonsoir! 
Perhaps you wonder what they did tall 


talked about people whe 
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were cast away on desert islands, and how 


they would manage to get along; and they 
talked about the early days of the human 
race, and the first ten words that mankind 
probably learned to say and they talked 

forn fe on other w is, and 





atures might 
the eves on the 
where the « 

» down; and Brant t 
her of the first case that he had tried as 
assistant district attorney, and how he had 
need that the prisoner wi 
innocent, but had to prove it himse 


because the prisoner 


side of the head, 





are and tne 





become cony 





how; and they talked about 
things that made Ar 
try in the world, and about the possi! ility 
eing le to feel and smell; and 
hey talked about Barrie and 
Adams and Henry Esmond and George 
Ade and Alice uw W onderland 
hobbies—-and cabbages and kings 
I've got to stop this,’” Brant told hir 
s ht, “‘or the first thing I know 
I'll be in trouble again-—-the same as poor 
1 Cold Molasses was in trouble with 


I 
erica the finest cour 





i trees 

















Pe zy She's not the ame as Ps “ez " he 
quickly answered ‘No,” he replied, *‘they 
a have their own met but they’re 
ein the « g but wort 
ouble i foo game if ever there 
wW yrne And hov wi doesn't she 
isk me up to tl i t And wi aid she 
K Pleading and hange the subject this 
afternoon when I mentioned her father? 
No r, I've had enough of it! I de t set 
"\ i ever went over there in the first 
' e? 
I ome ibtle f m the word “pro- 
| juity ugpyeste ii to! r a 
“Then the devil propinquity!”” he 
savagely told himself “To-morrow I 


going bee hunting i 
But he didn’t; nor the next day; nor the 
And every time he came away 


island he carried 


day after 
from Robinson ( ruso¢e ’s 


new memories with him innocent ylat ces 














that Beatrice had given a tr he 
had of ng her whe ne 
laughed, the hadow of elasne 
ne hee the way her hair irled at the 
t K ¢ rhe eck, the crean velvet of he 
tl at 
Just the kind of a girl that I could have 
become terested mee f I had 
had my eves opened,” he told himself ‘ 
night hy—I like shy girls. I thint 
, man does. And innocent —do 
) is thoug! he ad se ( 1 
neard everytl £ ind trust 
and nor ‘ e for ilve 
nha Br et ou ca ane 
I l wonder ‘ it that her father 
d g up there the ind. Nothing ve 
bad, I gue I wonder if | « 1 find out 
from that bull-necked dete ( had a 
chance to talk to hin 
On his fifth visit Beatrice } ‘ 
court in her temple of tre« he d 
» full of life and « ! ite before 
idden! eemed empt i stud gra 
‘That's one of their tricl he tried t 
tell hin f. “They get i erested 
to a certain point ind the the " t 
the ‘ ° Ww et ‘ re 
me.’ it eve while he w I ra y ‘ 
th ight | mind Wa earct gl 
other reason for her abse ‘ ‘TI yw! ‘ 
nodded ther { i eek to-d t 
she was struck. She's probably ¢ 
to Peacedal lor the 
Before he eft. he Wrote i Te 
hack of ar envelope and | ‘ tt 
tree where he would he ire t ‘ 
l W he } 
But whe ¢ r ( rt t t 
was empt } 
t? ee 
I wonde I anyti ’ nappene 
} he ine ed ) ( 
the pa hich he knew ( t 
the house I wonder Iw lf li ever 
thing righ there 
Alwa belore he had t 
) wl Le had 
tried 1 sard 
it t é But x eth 
happened wil n ised Ler Wart 
to echo in | ( e the ocea t ‘ 





ft the path and ne fe At f he 
} tw i ew net t te 
ar ! I but when he tarted |t 
d rle it he found a double st 
! 1 wire ending in a} but 





Continued on Page 47 
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‘The 
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SLEEP COAT 


ready DECEMBER 15" 


Here's something really onginal 

really new. [he Faultless Sleep 
Coat, a pantsless pajama, tailored 
like a coat. It’s an open front 
garment from neck to hem (knee 
length), with a convertible high or 
low neck and smartly cut Raglan 
sleeves. Made of Exquisette and 
L_usterette, durable, silk-like fabnes 
in all colors. Guaranteed fast vat 
dyed. Stylish designs that have 
kept Faultless Nightwear the 
choice of men who appreciate 
Comfort and Style. 


and upward 


) d 
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If for lounging, Trousers can be 
supplied to match the Slee p Coat 
It is possible that we have not 
yet been able 
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dealer and we will 
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rom a Man~ to aMan 


The New Improved ™ 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR baad pay corse 


















Uses the same fine Gil- 

lette Blades as you have 
known for years—but | 
now your Blades can | 
give you all the luxury \ Sta 
of the finest shaving edge \ 


the beard. 


“Chesterfield” 


A small compact set Triple Silver- Plated 
New Improved Gillette, Handsome Engine 
turned Case and Blade Box; 24 Shaving 
bhdges (12 double-edged Gillette Blades) 

59.00 j 


In Gold 510.00 ( 





Finer Shave — Longer Service 
More Shaves from your Blades 


in the world. \ ( 
A shaving edge guarded nny ‘ 
from the face, but free to nV 


Shaving Sets and Traveler Outfits 





Identify the New Improved 


Gillette by its 


Fulerum Shoulder 

Overhanging Cap 

Channeled Guard 

MVicrometric Precision 
1utomatic Adjustment 
Diamond Knurled Handle 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

“Some sort of a signal to the house, 
most likely,” he thought. His next reflec- 
tion was slower in coming, but it came at 
last. ‘‘Anybody would think that she sat 
down here to watch the lake and give the 
alarm if strangers should try to land on 
this side of the island.” To which he 
presently added, with a world of wonder in 
his voice, ‘‘Doesn’t it beat the devil him- 
self how they can fool you?” 

His next reaction was a growing desire to 
find out what was going on at the other end 
of the wire; to get down to tacks; to cure 
himself, it might be said, forever. 

If m ’s down here to give an alarm,” 
he said, ‘‘she must know that something 
queer is going on.” Again his next reflec- 
tion was slow in coming, but when it came 
he knew that it was inevitable. “‘I’m going 
to find out,” said he. 

*The signal wire itself, he decided, would 
be his best guide in the darkness, and let- 
ting it trail through his hand he carefully 
made his way through the woods and up 
the hill. In places he had to fight his way 
through the thickets, stumbling over fallen 
trees, cutting his knees against the rocks, 
bumping his head more than once against 
low-hanging branches. Once he found him- 
self splashing in a brook, and a minute 
later a raspberry bramble wiped one side 
of his face. 

The ground grew clearer then, and, paus- 
ing for breath, Brant made out the out 
lines of a house not far ahead—dark exce pt 
for a glow of light which seemed to come 
from one of the cellar windows. 

“Tf anybody sees me,” he thought, “‘I'll 
simply say I’m calling on Beatrice.” 

But apparently nobody saw him, and 
making as little noise as he could he ap- 
proached the lighted window and looked 
down into the cellar. 

It was a small window, heavily barred 
with an iron grating; but it told Brant all 
he wanted to know. A row of barrels stood 
along the cellar wail; a still had been built 
over a fire box; a condensing plant stood 
cheek by jowl with two large vats; and at 
the farther end of the cellar an induced 
draft machine was obviously gathering the 
fumes together and forcing them up a chim- 
ney. 

‘Just a plain, common, ordinary moon- 
shiner,”’ thought Brant, and his heart be- 
gan to beat time for the Dead March in 
Saul. To which he presently added, with 
more pathos than scorn, ‘‘ And she with her 
innocent look!” 

x 

N HIS way back, pulling muffled oars 

J over an ebon lake, Brant had it out 
with himself. ‘ 

“I shall go home to-morrow,” he told 
himself. 

There was no anger in him this time, such 
as he had felt toward Peggy of the ivory 
knees, but rather an utter feeling of dis- 
illusion such as Job probably felt when the 
de vil came the second time to plague him. 

“Serves me right,’”’ he told himself. * 
had my lesson once!” 

He rowed along, a world-weary young 
Charon ferrying his dead ideals across the 
Styx. 

‘*Lem knows,” he thought. ‘‘How often 
I've seen that happen—the young man 
doubting the old one, and the old man in 
the right! Of course we've got to live in the 
same world with them, and all that; but 
after this I'll know what to think of them! 
They won't fool me again!” 


Whereupon he drew a sigh such as that 


quiet lake had probably never heard before 

“Funny the way they can do it,” he 
thought. “‘Generally when you find a man 
out to be crooked you can say to yourself 
‘I never quite trusted him,’ or ‘He had a 
shifty eye,’ or something like that. But 
with Beatrice 

He saw her again as he had seen her 
those last few days, clear-eyed and smiling, 
us innocent looking as an apple blossom, 
os graceful as a bluebird on the wing; and 
under their shroud his ideals stirred a little, 
as though uncertain whether or not they 
had quite passed away. 

“‘T suppose it’s her father who’s really to 
blame,” continued Brant. “She naturaily 
has to do pretty well what he tells her—or 
else leave him—and what can a girl like 
that do in the world alone? Such a rotten 
thing, too, to be mixed up in! He’s sure to 
be caught sooner or later, and then what’s 
going to happen to her?” 

For the first time he began to realize how 
much she had been in his mind those last few 
days; how she had fitted into his dreams, 
even as Peggy had once disturbed and 
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broken them; how once that afternoon he 
had looked upon it as the working of des 
tiny that had brought him into such a 
desolate place to meet the one girl in the 
world who was meant for him, crossing 
mountains and rivers in blind obedience 
to his fate, and introduced to her in the end 
by the gods themselves. 

“All foolishness! I can see it now,” he 
sighe ad. “I'll start back home in the morn 
ing. 

When he reached the house at last, tired 
and dispirited with his evening’s work, Lem 
was a ep, snoring away with the peaceful- 
ness of an old bach who, having been stung 
once, was satisfied. Brant lit the lamp and 
regarded him in silence for a few minutes. 

“It’s queer,” he thought, “that you 
should be right and she should be wrong. 
Here you lie, felt boots and all, greasy, 
dirty, tobacco-stained, hairy-eared—and 
over there on the island 

At that he stopped, interrupted by the 
sound of a knocking on the door—a fright- 
ened knocking that made Brant’s heart 
race as he half guessed who it was. Yes, it 
was Beatrice Beatrice, who was evidently 
desperate with fear and had run straight 
to him in her trouble. 

“Can you come and help me?”’ 
the moment she saw him. 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ he gently said 

“*Dad’s been hurt,” she breathlessly told 
him; and, her eyes suddenly filling with 
tears, she brokenly added, ‘I’m afraid he’s 
going to die.” 


she asked, 


x 


YRANT drove his car to where her boat 
was tied, a rough road over which they 
pitched as though in a storm at sea—a road 
which didn't give them much of a chance 
to talk. 

“Don’t ery,” he said =. and in his 
gentlest voice he added: ‘‘ You k now it was 
bound to happen sooner or later 

“*That—that’s what I’ve often tok 1 him,” 
she sobbed. 

Taking a chance at the wheel, he put 
his arm around her—‘‘to steady you,”’ he 
hastened to explain. 

‘“Now please don’t cry,” and as he felt 
her poor little body shaking with sobs 
against his shoulder, did he remark to him- 
self with a quiet smile, ‘‘ You can’t fool me, 
young lady”? Ah, no! Not this time! 
Instead he fiercely said to himself, ‘‘ Thank 
God I wasn’t born a girl! The tricks that 
are played on them! The rotten deals they 
have!” 

The moon on its last quarter was coming 
up over the hills when they reached the 
landing. They rowed to the island in 
silence, and, Beatrice guiding him, they 
hurried up the path to the house on the top 
of the hill. 

‘“‘How was he hurt?” Brant asked as 
they reached the veranda 

“Shot,” she answered “twice,” and 
started to sob afresh. 

Again he tried to comfort her, and before 
he knew what was happening she was in his 
arms. 

“Don’t!’”’ she whispered, feebly strug 


gling. 

“‘T will!” said he. 

In the moonlight then she looked in his 
eyes; and whatever she saw there, she 


stopped struggling. 

“T feel frightened,’’ she whispered, het 
face hidden against his shoulder 

“You mustn't feel frightened, dear,”’ he 
said, and in one of those moments of 
grandeur which are known only to lovers 
and poets he added: “I’m going to mind 
you after this. You never need feel fright- 
ened any more.” 

She lifted his hand against her cheek for 
a moment 

Then she unlocked the door and led 
Brant into a room where a grizzled-looking 
warrior of about fifty-five was sitting Ina 
chair propped up with cushions. 

“A clever-looking rascal,"’ thought the 
young man, and glancing at the crimson 
bandage which was tied around the other 
forehead, and the strip of toweling which 
he had twisted below one of his knees, he 
felt a reluctant admiration at the grimness 
of purpose which shone in the eyes below 
the bandage, and the steady hand with 
which Beatrice’: father held the tourniquet 

“Sorry I can't get up,”’ he said, trying to 
smile, ‘but, you see, they’ve winged me 
Beatrice thought I was nearly done for, but 
in a week or two I think the *y’ll find me as 
good as ne w.’ , 

He stopped for breath, his eyes search 
ing Brant’s, and you would have traveled a 
long way in Maine that night to have found 
a more picturesque-looking old moonshine 
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or one with a more devoted daughter by his 
ie 

Don't you think I'd better go for a 
” asked Brant 
Later, if you will. But first—now you 
» I wish you 
You'll find an ax in the cellar, 
and | want you to smash all the appa- 


nething else 





ratu destroy ever 30 that no one 
can tell what I’ve been trying to do. Show 
him the wa) seatrice 

With a startled expression, Brant slowly 
followed her, his jaw not far from dropping 
at this unexpected development. What 


should he de? Refuse? Argue the point? 
He, an assistant district attorney, who had 
hoped that some day he would write “* Chief 
Justice, United States of America” after 
vidence and help to con- 





his name, destroy e 
ceal a crime? 

And yet, after all, it might be the best 
thing for Beatrice; pe rhaps the only solu 
tion to a problem which obviously couldn't 
wait long for solution. A qualm of uncer- 
tainty passed over him. A few minutes’ 
work with the ax, and then if he and Bea- 
trice could get her father into his car and 
out of the way 

Meanwhile he had been following Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s daughter down the cellar 
stairs, and again, almost before he knew 
what was happening, she had handed him 
an ax and was holding a lamp so that its 
light shone upon the still which he had 
previously seen through the window. 

“| think you'd better start here,”’ she 
said, and stepped back to give him room 
for his muscle. 

For one appreciable second he hesitated, 
and then, as though recognizing the futility 
of speech, he suddenly raised his ax and the 
work of wreckage began. 

‘If Peggy could see me now,” he couldn't 
help thinking once, “she'd never tell me 
again to go and get a reputation,” and as 
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he continued to swing the ax he almost 
found himself pop-eyed with wonder at the 
change which had come over him, “I 
wouldn’t even go around with Peg,”’ he 
thought, “‘just because she was showing 
her knees—a girl I’ve known all my life. 
But for Beatrice, whom I’ve known only 
for a week ™ 

He paused for breath, and Beatrice wiped 
his forehead with her handkerchief. It is a 
somewhat difficult thing to do when one is 
standing in a tangle of copper tubing and 
holding a lamp and looking deeply into a 
young man’s eyes all at the same time—and 
while she was at it the lamp chimney fell 
off the burner with a crash and the light 
went out. 

“T’ll run upstairs and get another,”’ she 
whispered, 

He heard her go upstairs, heard her foot- 
steps in the kitchen over his head, and then 
suddenly he heard her ery, “Brant! Look 
out!"’—a ery followed by a scream and the 
rush of heavier feet. 

It was the scream that did it, being one 
of the two sounds which will drive reason 
from a man’s mind more quickly than any 
other form of human eloquence. Like a 
flash he was up the stairs. There was a 
grapple, a struggle for a weapon, a report; 
and then, pale and staring Brant found 
himself bending over the prostrate body of 
the bull-necked hawkshaw from Boston, 
who certainly looked for the moment as 
though he had followed his last clew. 


xT 
"VE done it,”’ he thought, and even as 
the past is said to run through the con- 
sciousness of a drowning man, so now his 
future seemed to pass through Brant’s 
mind, and left him with nothing to smile 
at or to make his heart rejoice. His arrest, 
his trial, his disgrace —he saw them all wit h 
mournful clairvoyance, and yet, a moment 
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later, when Beatrice’s hand touched his 
shoulder, he turned and opened his arms 
and held her closely to him. 

‘Have you got him?” called her father 
from the next room. 

“Yes,” answered Brant, and was nearly 
bitterly adding, ‘‘Damn you, for the trou- 
ble you have brought us both,’’ when the 
prostrate man slowly moved one of his 
arms as though he were trying to brush a 
fly away —some gigantic insect, say, of the 
stone age which had settled with a thud 
upon his crown. 

“Thank God for that!” sighed Brant 
with unutterable gratitude, and showing 
Beatrice what he had seen he whispered, 
“You see, he’s only stunned. We must try 
to get you away now before he recovers 
consciousness. Have you any friends 
where no one will be likely to find you?” 

“Why?” she asked, and looked at him 
in astonishment. 

“Because I’m afraid the police will be 
looking for you, ‘J 

‘Looking for me?” And again she 
wonderingly — him, “Why, Brant? 
Why should they be looking for me?” 

‘I suppose the charge will be resisting 
an oflicer,”’ he explained. “‘ They may also 
try to hold you as an accomplice in your 
father’s moonshining business.” 

For as long as it might take you to count 
five she stared at him, and then suddenly 
her arms went around his neck, her face 
hidden against his shoulder. At first he 
thought she was crying again, but it wasn’t 
long before he realized that she was laugh- 
ing instead 

‘Dad isn’t a moonshiner,” she told him 
at last. “‘He’s been working on a new 
method of refining oil. It’s a terribly big 
thing, and he found that someone was keep- 
ing track on everything he did. So he 
moved up here where he thought no one 
could find him; but last month they began 
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to show up again, and one of them—this 
one-—seemed willing to do anything, be- 
cause, dad says, there are millions and 
millions in it for the company that holds 


and he’s just got it done! 

A wave—not a common, ordinary affair, 
but a regular tidal wave—of relief swept 
over Brant, followed by whitecaps of min- 
gled chagrin and amusement. 

“What a fool I’ve been!” he thought, 
and became conscious of the fact that 
Beatrice was looking at him with eyes like 
stars, 

“And you’d have loved me just the 
same?” she asked. 

‘Indeed, I would!”’ 
anything!”’ 

“More? z ‘ad she asked, 
away from him. 

“No, not more, of course,” he hastily 
corrected himself. “I couldn’t love you 
any more, but but you know what I 
mean.”’ 

Whether she knew or not, she hid her 
face from him. 

“You said you could love me more, 
said in a muffled voice. “And you thought 
dad was a moonshiner—and I’m mad at 
you.” 

‘No, you’re not!” said he, and tilting 
her face in a knowing manner he added 
those words which have probably echoed 
down the ages from time immemorial, 
‘You don't fool me, young lady!” 

She looked up then, and Brant knew that 
he must work fast. On the floor the bull- 
necked one was making an effort to rise; 
from the next room Robinson Crusoe could 
be heard near the door; and in his arm 
Beatrice was waiting, the starlight in her 
eyes again. 

“If Peggy could only see me now,” 
thought Brant, working very fast indeed, 
‘I'll bet she’d never call me Cold Molasses 
again!” 


the patents 


‘More, if 


said he. 


and tried to pull 


she 


TO ONE THING CONSTANT NEVER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘Well, those marble fioors are easy to 
keep clean,” Johnny remarked. “A good 
deal of plate glass to wash .and brass to 
though.” 

t this juncture mother had made her 
appearance at the door and given Shangle 
It was evident that he was 


polish 
\ 


yl id welcome 


indeed an old friend of the family. Johnny 
she almost ignored, and that hurt. He had 
never exactly loved the old lady, but she 


was Noreen'’s mother and he had imagined 
that she looked upon him as a prospective 
son-in-law, at least. But he availed himself 
of the interruption to exchange a few pri- 
vate words with Noreen, 

‘Say, what's this mantel ornament 
doing here Some surprise party, I'll say! 
Why wasn't | tipped off? Bee n getting 
your dates tangled, haven't you? 

Can that chatter,” said Noree *n coldly. 
anywhere. You heard 


an old friend. Well. 


“It won't get you 
me tell you that he >was 
Now you behave 
‘Aren't you getting a little careless with 
me’"’ Johnny tnquired as calmly as he 
could Che first thing you know you'll 
somewhere — and 


misiay me maybe not 
find me 
“IT won't offer any reward if I do,” Noreen 
assured him You must think you are 
valuable,”’ 
How long has he been polluting thi 
neighborhood his cigarettes? That’ 





what | want to know, and it seems to me 
what lwught to know.” 
lw of thing om antes Se ae LOW, * seid 
Noreen. “One of them : 
lohnay got up 


anners 
i guess I'll go and buy 


etiquette and study the part on 


A DOOK OF 
How to Behave When Double-Crossed. 
(jood night, all.’ 

You're not going? iid Shangle, turn 


ing from Mother Gaine “Think how 
lonesome and | will be!” 

You'd be lonesome anywhere with peo- 
pl who had a lick of sense,”’ said Johnny, 
; } 


‘ ' 
Woreen 


and with that shot he had departed 

Had he been in the wrong? That he had 
got in wrong was incontestable, but, taking 
stances into consideration, 
Or should he not 
have greeted this unpleasant half portion of 
cheese with suavity, and good-humoredly 
wnored the microbe’s contemptible gibings. 
Had he not, indeed, treated Noreen’s guest 
with rudeness and Noreen herself in an arbi- 
trary and arrogant manner that as a girl of 
pirit she was bound to resent? He was 

| r himself those questions when 


aii he circum 
he not been justified? 





her letter came; he had already decided to 
adopt an mene wl A attitude. But now it 
was too everlasting late. 

‘Too late, too late!”’ 

Such ruminations —with a fellow snoring 
all through the night, as Bert had snored 
are not beneficial to the complexion or gen- 
eral appearance of the ruminator. Looking 
in his mirror, with his shaving brush poised 
in his left hand, Johnny noticed with a mel- 
ancholy satisfaction that he was unmis- 
takably pale and haggard. For a moment 
or two he was tempted to forgo shaving, to 
retain the effect of the bristles. What was 
the use of shaving, anyway? Who cared 
how he looked? Not he! Still 

And why clean linen? An all-the-year- 
round hair shirt would be the proper gar- 
ment for him, the way he felt. Still 

But as to his necktie, he grabbed the first 
on the line without any consideration of 
color harmony or condition. He would con- 
form to custom so far as to wear something, 
but it was a matter of entire indifference to 
him whether it was something suitable or a 
positive scream. 

Bert was still sleeping, the alarm clock on 
a table by his bedside. Johnny, with a drip- 
poe sponge in his hand, looked in on him 
before he left the apartment. The picture 
had its fell significance. Dreaming hap- 
pily! Presently the little gong would raise 
its infernal alarum and all the rosy visions 
would an the instant vanish as the dreamer 


awoke to the miserable, sordid realities 


of life 
Johnny smiled grimly and raised the 
sponge. But why anticipate the hour of 


disilkusion, and what had broken man to do 
with the rough and banal jests of comrade 
ship? Let the poor wretch slumber on. 
Johnny pitched the sponge back into the 
bathtub and went out. 

After a little he found himself on the 
breakwater stretching out into the lake. 
Three or four men were there before him 
fishermen, with optimistic notions, doubt 
less, ol freshly caught perc h for breakfast 
One of them, a mere lad, who was sitting 
beside an elderly man with frowzy whis- 
kers, broke into loud and profane ejacula- 
tions as Johnny drew near to them. 

‘Did you see him?” cried the youth. 
“Had him right up and half out of the 
water, and by the suffering Santa Claus he 
broke the hook and got off! Look at that 
shank! Goop mouch it! That's what comes 
of using a snelled hook. If the gut don’t 
break the shank does. And I had him! 





Awhale! Woul dn’ tit jar you? Wouldn't it 
make you sick?’ 

“You got more hooks, ain't you?” in- 
quired the frowzy-whiskered elder. 

**More hooks! What in hokum good will 
more hooks do me? Do you think that fish 
is going to turn around in the middle of the 
lake and come back after more hooks? Say, 
that was the biggest ever swum up along- 
side this pier. I’m telling you he was a 
whale. Didn't you see him? Look at my 
hand where he pulled the line through it. 
I knew he was a son of a gun the moment 
he grabbed, and when I got a slant at him 
I seen he was as wide as that cigar box. 
Ain’t that the scroogest, blogored luck? 
Can you beat it? A second more and I'd 
have landed him!” 

“Try it again, Bill. The 
them.” 

‘Not that kind, it ain’t. Once in a while 
a feller may get a herring, but that don't 
happen often, and this here was as big as 
three herring. A whitefish, he was. I bet 
you he would have tasted good broiled. 
Luck! I'd sooner have lost a five-dollar 
bill.”’ 

‘You ain’t quitting?” 

“Ain't 12) You're a liar. I’m through. 
I might fish here a million years and 
wouldn't get another fish like that on my 
line. To hokum with the gilt-willocked 
lake! If Ll had had a little more sense I'd 
have let him come easy and I'd have, got 
him. I’m going right home to kick myself 
to death; that’s what I’m going to do.” 

Johnny walked on as the boy hurled his 
cigar box of bait into the lake. ‘T’'ll say 
he’s right,”’ mused Johnny. “T his’ just-as- 
good-fish-in-the-sea stuff makes me tired. 
The kid is right.” 


lake’s full of 


iv 
J' JHNNY was blessed with a fine, not too 
discriminating appetite. At certain 


periods of the day he craved food. Just 
food, and food in ample quantities. Of good 
quality, by preference, but enough of it, 
even if it fella trifleshort of the highest culi- 
nary standards. An inch-and-three-quarter 
porterhouse, medium; French-fried pota- 
toes, well browned; a crisp combination 
salad; crusty rolls; a slab of apple pie a la 
mode; Roquefort and toasted crackers; 
and a pot of the right kind of coffee at a 
first-class joint was his idea of good eats, 
but he would attack with equal zest a 
South Water Street goulash a la Grec, or 
the regular dinner, including soup that 
Tony's Bon Ton set before its patrons for 





five cents more. A little superfluous grease 
or a trifle of impure carbon attached to a 
chop never dismayed him; he approached 
hash in a spirit of trust and confidence, and 
had little curiosity concerning the composi- 
tion of hot dogs. Heaven had not cursed 
him with a palate. 

That fine appetite of his was almost in- 
variably at its best in the morning. Having 
abstained from any and all kinds of nour- 
ishment for at least eight hours, he was 
always in fine fettle for the cantaloupe, hot 
cakes and such palliatives as were brought 
to him while his ham and eggs, lamb chops, 
liver and bacon or what not were in prepa- 
ration. Tim, the elderly waiter at the Clark 
Street restaurant whose resources he taxed, 
used to watch him with warring emotions 
of envy and admiration, sighing gently now 
and then for the brave days when he had 
his own teeth and the ability and inclina 
tion to use them in similar fashion. 

“What's your grief, Tim?” Johnny had 
asked him only the morning before 

Tim had sighed with unusual heaviness 
and was shaking his head. 

“T was thinking that Lazarus would 
have had a lean living on the crumbs that 
fell from your table, so he would,” Tim 
replied, lifting the young man’s empty 
plate. 

But this morning Johnny sat at his cus- 
tomary table without the least pleasurabl 
anticipation. It was merely force of habit 
that had taken him to the restaurant at all. 
He toyed languidly with an orange, fiddled 
with a waffle and made such a poor fist of 
his bacon and scrambled eggs that Tim 
coula only come to one conclusion. 

He hesitated a moment and then bent 
over Johnny’s shoulder and whispered 
huskily: “‘Mr. Henkin, I'd like to ask you 
as a particular favor, if you wouldn’t mind 
te lling me, where did you get it?” 

‘Get what?” asked Johnny, none too 
pleasantly. 

“What you got,” said Tim. ‘You 
needn't be afraid of me,” he continued 
pleadingly. ‘I'm as close-mouthed a per- 
son as there is in the city of Chicago. I'ma 
temperate man, too, and there wouldn't be 
any danger of my making myself conspicu- 
ous and having them trace me back by my 
breath. But it’s a great hardship on a man 
that’s been used to it all his life and has a 
touch of the asthmy besides, so it is. I’d be 
willing to pay anything reasonably unrea- 
sonable to get a little of the good stuff, and 

Continued on Page 53 
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“THE CHOCOLATES WITH THE 


WONDERFUL CENT 


HAT chocolate centers do you like 
best? What kinds do you just love 
to nibble and linger over as you read 
the latest magazine? 
No matter; they're all in Liggett’s,“The Choc- 
olates with the Wonderful Centers”—every one. 
Delicious fruity, nutty, buttery, or creamy 
sweetmeats — your favorite tasties—all embed- 
ded in rich, toothsome chocolate. 
It is truly a wonderful box of chocolates. 
Not only the very chocolates you like best, 
but surprisingly better than you expect — for 





the value is put into the candy 


which is simple and inexpensive. 
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Cash 
A daily total of cash sales is 
the first important record 
every merchant must have. 
You need it to balance the 
's business. It is necessary 
-for the Income Tax. 


aay 


National Cash Registers 
make a record of each cash 


sale, add the total of all 
cash sales, and account for 
every penny received. 
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Charge 

A total of charge sales is as 
necessary as a total of cash 
sales. 

A National Cash Register 
enforces a correct original 
entry of every charge sale, 
and adds up the total. It 
prevents forgotten charges, 
one of the greatest sources of 
loss in retail business. It gives 
an accurate daily check on 
charge business. 
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Collections 


You must have a daily total 
of collections to balance the 
cash. A National Cash 
Register gives the total of 
all collections and a record 
of each payment. It pre- 
vents disputes caused by fail- 
ure to record money received 
on account. It assures you 
that you get the money and 
the customer gets the credit. 











Outstanding accounts 
Lack of 
ing accounts 
thousands of failures. It is 
necessary to know at all 
times, every day, how much 
of your capital is tied up in 
charge business. 

A National Cash Register 
system gives the same me 
chanically accurate check on | 
your outstanding money that 
it does on cash sales. 
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Clerks’ sales 
A record of clerks’ sales makes 
each clerk responsible for every 
sale he hi: indles and every 
penny he receives 


A National Cash Register 

gives this record. It enables 

you to fix wages on actual 
A National Cash Register selling ability. It gives you 
shows the number of paid-outs, information for a bonus sys 

N gives the total amount, and tem, and furnishes an incen- 
fixes the responsibility for each tive for clerks to sell more 
transaction. goods. 


Paid out 


You must have a record of 
money paid out to claim ex- 
emption on Income Tax, to 
balance your cash, and to 
know your current expenses. 
This record will suggest many 
economies. 











Department sales 


A total of sales in each 
department 1s necessary to 
determine turnover. With 
this information you can tell 
which lines are moving and 
which need to be pushed. 
You can determine your rate 
of turnover and increase your 
profits. 

With a National Cash Register 
you can get daily departmental 
totals without making a single 
calculation. 


Bank deposits 


All money received ina 
store is checked once when 
the transaction occurs be 
tween customer and clerk, 
again when cash is balanced, 
and finally when a bank de 
posit is made. 


A separate total ona 
National Cash Register gives 
the same accurate check on 
bank deposits that it gives on 
all money received. 














nag | Cash Register furnishes records essen- 
1e—f success of every business. 





haps these records quickly, accurately, and 
icaplly. There is no figure work, no delay, 


Goods bought 


Every merchant must have a 
record of merchandise put 
chased. He must have this 
record to determine his liabil 
ities. It is required for the 
Income Tax. It will guide 
him in buying. 


A separate total may be had 
on a National Cash Registe1 
to show this record of goods 
bought. 


Invoices paid 


One of the most useful rec 
ords a merchant can keep is 
arecord of bills paid. It is 
necessary to have this record 


in order to know how much 
you owe, 
Many business men get a 


monthly, weekly, 
or daily record of bills paid 
from a separate total on a 
National Cash Register. 


complete 





mistakes. All you have to do is to read 









Is, made automatically at the time the 
egpistered. 


ommly machine that issues a receipt, indi- 
rignts, adds, classifies, and distributes 
alfll in one operation at the time of the sale. 





What you owe 


A merchant must know how 
much he owes in order to 
strike his monthly trial bal 
ance or to prepare a statement 
for banker or creditors. He 
should have this information 
to guide in buying, to help 
take advantage of discounts, 
and to know the progress of 
the business. 

A National Cash Register 
system gives this information 
whenever you want it 











Receipt 

A receipt is one of the most 
important of all business re« 
ords. The accuracy of the 
information you secure trom 
any business system depends 
on the correctness of the 
original entry. 

National Cash Registers is 
sue unchangeable receipts 
that assure the correctness of 
the original entry. These 
protect merchant, clerk, and 
customer, and enforce the 
accuracy of all records, 
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printer 
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adggdition, or a receipt 
showing total only. 
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This register enables 
you to classify your 
business by depart- 
ments and keep a 
record of each clerk’s 
sales. 
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‘This Beauty 
Every Girl Can Have 


The charm of a fresh, schoolgirl complexion 
depends more on care than on Nature 


ANY a girl would be considered pretty if she would 
M only remedy those defects of complexion which so 
greatly detract from charm. Too often she doesn’t realize 
that a dull, lifeless, sallow skin is fatal to beauty. And that 
blotches and blackheads affect her popularity and prevent 


the attention and admiration which every girl craves. 


There is no need to have such a complexion— improving it 
iseasy. A little time and care each day will quickly be repaid 
with becoming freshness, smoothness and fine texture. 


W hat every complexion needs 


Thorough cleansing once a day with fine, mild soap on whose 
soothing properties you can rely. Most women will tell you 
that this soap is Palmolive. 

Massage the profuse, creamy lather wel! into the pores so 


that every trace of oil, dirt and perspiration is removed. 


Don’t be afraid to be thorough—the mild, gentle Palmolive 





lather soothes while it cleanses. The result is a skin health- 
fully cleansed from the accumulations which are the original 


cause of most dishgured skins. 


W hat neglect does relaxing qualities. Richness and body 
When you fail to cleanse your face thor- due to palm oil. 
oughly once a day this is what happens: The smooth, creamy Palmolive lather sooth 
The network of pores which compose the while it cleanses, leaving the sarees , 


surface of the skin becomes clogged with smooth. There is no danger of irritation 


dirt and oil, The pores collect powder and 
accumulate excess cold cream, 


the most sensitive skin thrives when cleansed 
with Palmolive. 


This clogging causes enlargement— your once Let it do for your body what 
fine skin becomes coarse. You have black- it does for your face 
heads and ugly blotches. Your complexion 
: me Because the skin of the face 
is dull and sallow. 
ened and chapped by the wi ar 

The day you begin to cleanse with the sooth temperature changes, the greatest 
ing Palmolive lather you notice decided im weeds dl val oui dip meakoa 

. . soap that the skin is soothed a) 


provement, Each succeeding day rewards 


: . ‘ . Palmolive, blended trom palm a1 
you with a fresher, finer skin. 


Use Palmolive for bathing, and the dry, rough, 
. dir ] ? 1] mer h y 1 he y 
° condition aoctors Cail win ch Ww eC f i 
The safe facial soa _ 
fi fe Pp It 18 caused DY living in molstureiess .f IT i Atl 
Palmolive is the modern scientific blend of with drying soap. The combination exhausts the natura 
rare oriental oils, famous for 3,000 years as oil supply which lubricates the ski 
cosmetics. Olive oil contributes softening, Bathe with Palmolive and you remove one cause 
comfort and help the other. ‘rhe mild lather s 
skin, lessens the dryness and soothes t } 
Volume and Efficiency enable us to value comfort in cold weather, bathe with Pa 
sell 25c quality for let it keep the skin of your body as smooth as your fa 
All for 10 cents 
If made in smal] quantity Palmolive would cost at least 25 
cents a cake. It is volume that lowers price. P 


keeps the Palmolive factories working day an 
compels the importation of the costly oils in vast quan 
Result, the finest, mildest soap which can be produced at a 
price which all can afford for every toilet purpose. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA. I 


Toronto, Ont 


Copyright 1921, 7 Pa 
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Continued from Page 48 considered the possibility of Noreen’s r the apal 


i 
n I know you're not the gentleman to be sat- pentance and a call. After the boss had he cared to sal 
if , 





























forth with the blithe 
isfied with this cheap hooch. Now if you'll gone through the office on his way to bunch, thank you. He had a head e and 
7 tip me off os refreshment the feeling of expectation grew a suspicion that his liver was out of kilter 
} “Nothing stirring, Tim,” said Johnny. until it assumed almost the proportions of ind considered it advi le to stay in and 
“1 don’t know any place to get it. If I did hunch, and the poor wretch could do noth- hit the hay at an early hour for a change 
‘ I'd go after it myself.” ing but scrawl unmeaning words on a sheet “Then I'll stay in too,”’ Bert declared ut 
“All right! I can’t choke it out of you, of of paper while he strained his ears for the elfishly. ‘‘Somebody’s got to be around 
course,” said Tim in a hurt tone. It was rj that would put the world straight to chase after the doctor if you get any 
“s evident that he believed Johnny lying. worst But my opinion is that all you 
4 There was another thing, hnny were two rings, answered as usua need is careful nursing and society that is 
thought, as he stood on the corner, waiting office boy, and during the brief cheerful without being inebriated. I’m the 
; for his car If this had happened three colloquy that ensued on each occasion ittie guy to fill that prescription. Say no | 
: years ago it would have been the simplest Johnny’s heart action extended its oper more.”’ 
‘ thing in the world to have downed a few. ations to his throat with great violence “Don't put yourself out by sticking it 
jolts of the kind nepenthe and forgotten But was for him and the half on my account,” Johnny begged him 
"4 all trouble—temporarily, at least Now,  hour’s interval before his own lunch time ‘You've got me wrong. What | need and 
. r though it might be possible to find a little, came passed all too soon. Reluctantly he what I'd e to nave ou give me is ar 
© ” it W uuld be mighty hard to. There was lots changed hi coat, took his hat from its peg absent t eat nt Go joi your. giddy 
of loose talk floating around, but you pi and went out, depressed beyond measure gang. Don’t crowd e me air 
one of these wise guys right down and he He ate almost nothing. Just a sandwic} “ Lister John iid Bert impres 
i couldn’t show you. Not right away. Too that was as near nothing as could be and a ively. “I’m your friend, am I not? lam, 
)) busy or something; or the man was out of couple of doughnuts that were dust and by damn! Being such, I cannot stand idly 
y| town. Another instance of the rottenness ashes in his mouth. The coffee braced hin by and see you suffer in silence. You give 
y of this world! a little, thous and as soon as he had me the further particulars of this tragedy 
bf The daily g of are- drunk it he hurried back to the office. It that is blighting your young life and ther 


lief, inasmuch a re or le had occurred to him that Noreen’s clocl leave it to me You may have deemed me 





















































\ diversion of the busine might have been a little slow. There was a cold and cy] | al last night, but if 1 
h, matters; still it t ceep chance of it. knew how bitts 1 reproached myself 
thinking of busir y, Just as it The boy was gone, but the telephone wa when I got up this mor g and found you 
seemed Impossible for his co-laborers of the nearest to Mr. Hotchl * desk and Mr had blew without a gn or a note or our 
younger set to refrain from silly chatter Hotchkiss usually answered it in Willy’ | ishion you would forgive me. Te t 
regarding their socia! activities whenever absence Mr Hotchkiss was an eld n your own language You say Noreen ha 
they thought themselves unobserved by man, which is to say that he would prol turned you dow Now how about me 
those in authority Inane drivel or Lople ably never see forty agalr ght have £ i” ar at ne ! ‘ ind te le ne 
! of irritatiz g futil ty, tne theme or mot ‘ been I taken for a doctor, gy to the ! office i nediat , l gy tact and 
! being generally girl. Gam f chances closely tr ned, pointed beard that he cle acy, of course, Why not I ite 
or endurance, sometimes, but girl prepor wore and his very serious expression, whic Johnr woked at him wistfully. “TI 
a derating became more marked when he forgot | isn’t any lding matter, Bert,’’ he said 
Deluded a ! What did they know dignity » far as to kid h junior He “But I ain’t kidding, bo,” said Bert 
t these infernally subtle, stone-hard often told Johnny that he took a paternal earnestly. “If you've got to be must 
| treacherous ¢1 ires who, with the interest hin inyway I'd like to see you happy about i 
i masks of mock modesty, their simulated ““Any telephone call for me while I've You kidded me a _ plenteously when | 
weetness, their insidiou hams of inno been gone, Mr. Hotch} rs hnny asked wanted to stay in France and go to the 
cence, elr tinseled trap { te ik ‘ him ha imed carele ne \“ Jeanne, but I'm not revenge 
thei y pretense of wea he irt ‘A call for you repeated Mr. H I ful. Ldon’t suppose ju llever be a regular 
" ind crafts, their lures and snare | ipparently striving with difficulty to guy again, but I'll have to bear it, I gue : 
; inevitably fool the poor boobs to the top of | detach his mind from the letter that he wa You just wise me to the grounds of tl 
their ber t , bestowing parting gifts of higt ly eading “On, ye ” he said, brightening unfortunate dissension Cheer up iid 
acidulated lemons! “Of course, of course! Vhy ye l've een it!”’ 
The gentle ex! Say, that was ascrea ! na ya ery nteresting and e! ible Johnny was touched, This certal 
f Woman’s devotion! It was to laus little chat with a friend of yours, Henki: mpathy. He laid down his bool 
har h, ardon laug! ! Ha, ha! and ayau A very char ng \ ing womar l ! id extended |! hand, which Bert vra 
a ckle as the wanton breeze to one thing Vhat did she te me her name was? Wa { “But there’ no use eeing her,”’ aid 
constant never— not ¢ n when he was a Glad ? Johnr ad | 
' good thing, if a seemingly better cam«e ‘Neve i the name east 1 got another f{ ‘ 
long! They put their brass-plated French Johnny. “Did you say that I was out at says. A bird ni 
! heels upon their dupe ground then nto nec! . “That ar 
the dust and turned away with a light Or was it Myrtle?” Mr. Hote! commented 
laugh, leaving them writhing in ago tinued musing It seer ome that it he strip, gside 
bruised and broken. The female of the began with an M. It couldn't have beer ‘Nothing doing!” Johnny sighed, “He 
pecies! Rudyard sure wrote ten volume M cent Well, well! Sa just ment na i the t! tiedow! Cla It would be 
y of fine print in those eleven words of |} ! name or two, Henkin, and see if 1 won't murder wit! pextenuating circumstance 
| And these fatuous fatheads were tal g ecognize it A quite unusual gif t rep Be ‘ I've just got to the p t 
} if gu were toys; p credulou irtes e ha Not Maud here couldn t strike anybody In ange 
{ nfiding little simps! Ll be ged if you'll cut that out, 1 e I thought it would do me good 
1 And who, besides Collins, cared if Collin Mr. Hotchl ” said Johnny, tr g to to pound ymebody up, but that’s all 
copped out a queer ? Of course he didr eak calmly ut betraying agitat ne SY ed off What’s the use?”’ 
If there was any copping done she did it. — erthele ‘Did you tell—-the party that ‘Take a brace, buddy,” Bert counseled 
| But suppose he did! And what wa I was out t ne! s what I asked Read it and the le me to lake a 
Blakesley’s altercation with the taxi drive If uu would be kind enough to tell me brace,” iid Johr and handed hin 
to anybody but Blakesley And was the ur rm ige left?” Noree , he read carefully and 
f that Blakesley wasn’t 1) Let me think now.” Mr. H i ! irnful shake of | 
j Ramberg imagine that shor \ eda |! forenead A me age? | head 
I times and eleven twice, han yonder whe ( you would 1 t t l Ca { e me t he 
f ) him on any proud pinnas re f she ended me to te i! ‘ ‘ é \A\ lemat | 
lucky guess on the score lieve not. Sorry: but if I told you she d 1 make 
ning yesterda game I rt t! kt I betrayed he onhae } k 
| Leach’s judgment? That and | ildn't like her to think m W 
Boneheads all, for tha trustwort! Is she a blonde or a brunet 
: pumpers! Henkin? I have a far nerely from he Bert wit I his fire t 
Ventling came ip t him, grinning Voice that she a blonde A wonderfu 
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Ventling stared at him. For Henkin to man’s shoulders suddenly began to quiv Hi eep that uy eve 105-111 West 40th Street 





n ired 3 
have a grouch was something altogether ‘Don’t low it me In that tone of ‘ ‘ unt 1 egister a New York 
ew but that he now had one—a raw Henkir n boy,” he aid ‘Nol Wed t ‘ | 
hev I a i 
ced } ad jira hility « } y Vy ‘ led for I’ rr tol eto te t | 7 t 
eaged, red-eyed Irascinl y ol mot shen ‘ a 1,1 . , c : “ee 7 a , PE NDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with sia blades 


certall A smoldering coal of a grouch that But I thir that if she id called ‘ t t | the best qualityS hase stec!. Packed 








flashed at every powder pinch of jocular- have been worth talking to.” He chuck! ed apat! block Keratel bos. velvet lined, Baws 
itv, as all the boys discovered for them t Ue What ‘ | IN CANADA 
Ivee j he « rse of the day ene | I tell vou what I thi af > 4 are I blades, package 
elves in the course of the day. i you wha t t I i Boner. $1.50; blades, ORs 
/ Then there was the telephone. It had iid Johnny fiere ‘You're , 


not been a very uncommon thing for No He checked himself and walked av trou { | FOR SALE BY ALL UP-TO-DATI 
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{i 
reen to call him up if she happened to feel knowing that if he once started on the B i t ew low wil DEALERS EVERYWHERI 





} ke 1 about the hour that the boss was ginger-wi ered clown there would be no i ‘ Wi eturn t the ibject 

{ feeding himself. Her conversations had stopping short of actual violence But for I i é lorg t,”” he said ( 
been brief and his part of them had been a moment or two he had imagined that ich a ! f i ash e, and that lett . 
necessarily guarded, but he had enjoyed Noreen had really called. of he ild disgrace the eighth grade 

! them. Even the kidding that the boys in- A rotten world! ! if gle gink wants her I'd . BLADES 





dulged in on such occasions had not been i ! have he and loo arour dail ( P oi ies ened, Hend-tened 


o Johnny Serenely consciou 


{ inpleasant t y. ) ( thing that had real class. } ¥ - o \ 

H . = ; ‘ 

t that he had not been audibly mushy, he HAT evening Bert found him in a_ over to the Federal Building and ask ‘er i y : \ 

} rather enjoved it. gentler mood but in no wise disposed 1 to let yu see the last census reports f y fan &> , : 
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Now, as the lunch hour approached, mirth and Jollity. He had a book op Chicago. You nd that there are severa TRADE MARK \ 
Johnny in spite of himself allowed his at his hand and was making a protective pre other unmarried females between sever { ae: MAY £O0G ES. ” \ 
' tention to wander from his work while he tense of reading it when Bert breezed into teen and | 1 tl figure . 
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I’ll give you my personal guaranty. I’ve 
seen some of them.” 

“Bert,’”’ said Johnny with a sort of sad 
forbearance in his manner, “you don’t 
know. You simply haven’t got any idea. 
Jeanne was French, and there’s a dif- 
ference.” 

“Have it your own way,” Bert replied 
resignedly. ‘“‘But you don’t want to sit 
here listening to that dog all evening. 
Let’s go to a movie and see somebody sit 
down in a bucket of paint.” 

““No, you don’t understand,” Johnny 
persisted. ‘‘I couldn’t laugh at a runaway 
Henry bumping a fat traffic cop into a 
slush wagon. You beat it, buddy. Talking 
only seems to make it worse.” 


vi 

WO weeks after that Ed Cooper, physi- 

cal director to the club, was in Bert's 
place pricing new equipment, and he asked 
Bert with some concern what was the 
matter with Johnny Henkin. 

““Hadn’t seen him for a month of Sun- 
days until he blew in last night for the 
bout, and then he came in and, as you 
might say, turned around and walked right 
out again,” said Ed. ‘And, holy smoke! 
the boy must have shucked off twenty 
pounds since I last seen him. Acted like a 
snowbird tapering off too. Sort of jumpy 
and not paying no attention to what you 
was saying half the time. I ast him had he 
been sick and he told me no he hadn’t; but 
if he’s well I’m due to be rushed to the 
hospital in a high-powered car the first 
thing to-morrow morning. And walking 
out on Barty and the Swede just as they 
got into the clinch at the beginning of the 
third round! I guess you seen about all 
that in the papers this morning. That was 
when Johnny lost interest, I guess. I 
looked around for him and he had beat it. 
Now there’s something wrong with him, 
Bert.” 

“‘T’ll tell the world there is,’’ assented 
Bert gloomily. ‘But don’t you pack your 
bean with that snow theory. The worst 
Johnny. ever snuffed was a whiff of the 
stockyards or what the Janes squirt on 
their handkerchiefs. But he’s a sick pup, 
all right, and I wish I knew what to give 
him for it, but I don't. I had it once, but it 
was a light case.” 

“The con?” inquired Cooper soberly. 
You said it,” replied Bert. “A Jane 
conned him. It’s the worst kind. But 
that’s between you and me, Ed.” 

“Sure!” said Ed, grinning. “I thought 
it was somep’n serious.” 

“No,” Bert rejoined sarcastically, ‘‘it 
isn’t any more serious than typhoid or 
smallpox. I'd class it with Asiatic cholera 
or double pneumonia, the way he’s got it. 
He isn’t eating, he isn’t sleeping, and he 
just sits round all evening like a stricken 
deer. I can’t get him out and I can’t even 
get him mad any more. The only reason 
you saw him last night was that a few of the 
boys came around for a social evening and 
he cleared out. Said he was going to take 
a walk, and it just occurred to me that he 
would be interested to see what Barty 
could do with the Swede. He always had a 
high opinion of Barty, and it seems he was 
right. He didn’t stay to see the finish?” 

“Got up and walked out,” repeated Ed. 
“You couldn't have dragged me away with 
a steam windlass. I’ve got to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with that boy. I can tell him 
somep'n.” 

“T’ll tell you something,” said Bert. 
“You stay out of this. All I’m asking you 
is to keep your mouth shut. I wouldn't 
have told you a word if you hadn't sprung 
that coke stuff. Johnny isn’t that kind of a 
bird, and you ought to know it as well as 
I do.” 

“Sure I know it. 
Cooper apologized. 

“It’s a bad habit,” Bert told him. “But 
what do you know about a little calcimined 
cutie that can’t write a decent letter turn 
ing down a real guy like Johnny? And I 
wish you could see what she’s taken up with 
now! But you couldn’t, hardly, with the 
naked eye. Somebody ought to glue him 
on a glass slide. I saw him the other night, 
but he was in a strong light and sitting on 
one of these black horsehair sofas with a 
Palm Beach suit on. I thought he was a 
chalk mark at first and I came pretty near 
wiping him off with my handkerchief. But 
he spoke. I'll say he did! He answers to 
the name of Wrangle.”’ 

“That's a scrappy sort of name,”’ Ed re- 
marked. 

“It isn’t his, but he answers to it,”’ said 
Bert. ‘He's some little answerer. To tell 


I was just talking,” 
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you the truth, I went around to this 
fairy’s ancestral dell to see if I couldn't fix 
it with her for Johnny. I might have, at 
that, if it hadn’t been for Tiny Tim, but he 
had my Toggenburg blatting in his herd 
before I’d been there ten minutes. I didn’t 
tell Johnny anything about it.” 

“Well, let’s see about this 
ball,” said Ed. 


medicine 
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ERT and Mr. Cooper were not the only 
ones who were concerned about John- 
ny’s altered appearance and demeanor. 
The boys in the office noticed the change in 
him with real regret and tried to account 
for it in various ways—after their solici- 
tous inquiries had been somewhat rudely 
checked by the sufferer. Ventling’s theory 
was that Johnny had been speculating 
in some stock that was wabbly but had 
a generally downward tendency; Leach 
guessed that Johnny must have struck the 
boss for a raise and been turned down, 
while Blakesley opined that an X-ray 
examination of Johnny’s teeth would show 
that he had abscesses poisoning his system. 

Mr. Hotchkiss, by reason of his age and 
position, could not very well join in these 
discussions, but he listened with some 
interest, and being a fairly observant sort 
of person with a good memory and con- 
siderable powers of deduction he perhaps 
guessed a little closer than the rest. Never- 
theless, he was discreetly silent, for the 
time being, at least, and Johnny was per- 
mitted to indulge his unsociable humor and 
to continue to lose weight without inter- 
ference. The boys were sorry for him, 
whatever it was, for in his normal condition 
Johnny had been highly popular, but after 
all a grouch was a grouch, and to hell with 
him. 

As for any others of those in authority, 
Johnny was doing his work, and if he did it 
with a lack of his former zest he still did it 
acceptably if not overcreditably. If at odd 
times he seemed to sink into extra-official 
reverie he made up for it by abstaining 
from the idle gossip and indecorous monkey 
shines to which he had formerly been ad- 
dicted. On the whole, the office had no 
particular reason to worry. 

It was only when he returned to the se- 
clusion of his rooms and could wallow in 
despondency unmarked by curious and 
unsympathetic eyes that the young man’s 
condition showed itself to be alarming. 
There, evening after evening, he demon- 
strated desolation by every sign of woe; 
there he would sit, hour after hour, staring 
with haggard eyes into nothingness, or, 
rising, pace the floor with a quick, nervous 
tread, clenching and unclenching his hands 
in a spasmodic manner that made Bert yell 
in protest whenever he happened to be a 
witness of it. 

“For the cat's sake! Have you got 
rheumatism in your fingers, or what? Cut 
it out! You act like that polar bear over at 
the park, walking up and down and trying 
to wag his fool head off. Sit down! Be- 
tween you and that hellhound across the 
court I’m beginning to understand what 
makes boys leave home. Sit down! Say, 
Johnny, what’s the matter with you any- 
way?” 

“I’m feeling a little restless to-night, I 
guess,”’ Johnny replied without resentment. 
**Don’t pay any attention to me, Bert.” 

He sighed a long-drawn sigh, and sat 
down. After a little he sighed again, at 
which Bert threw down his paper in exas- 
peration 

“What's the matter now? Say, 
know you make me sick!” 

“T suppose I do,” Johnny 


do you 


answered 


sadly. “Il don’t blame you. I was just 
going to say that if you knew any fellow 
who would like to come in with you here 


I'd clear out. I guess it would be better if 
I flocked by myself, and I know that, a 
you say, I make you sick.” 

“Not any!” Bert snarled. “You can 
clear out when the lease expires, and not a 
day before, you welsher. What kind of talk 
is that? Listen: You’re running this thing 
into the ground. You're nothing but 
mess of mush gone sour. You'll get to cry- 
ing the next thing. You’re not only a nut; 
you're a wormy nut. You forget that fool 
girl! Forget her, Johnny, old sport!” 

Johnny laughed rather bitterly. ‘‘Do 
you know what I heard last night, Bert? 
Harry Price told me he saw her at Polson’s 
cabaret— with this Shangle. He said she 
seemed to be crazy about him. Harry says 
he talked with her a while and she showed 
him the ring he’d given her. It wasn’t 
more than a quarter-carat stone, Harry 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Save 
while you shave 


\s long as you must shave you'd better do it scien- 
tifically. And today ascientific shave is a shave with 
cream from the Williams’ Double Size ‘Tube. 

lor these reasons: 

It saves you money. ‘Vhe big tube gives double the 
quantity of cream for /ess than twice the price of th 
regular size tube. 

[t saves you time. Because it lasts for months. 
Williams’ saves you the inconvenience of frequent 
buying and minimizes the danger of finding an 





empty tube at the moment of “‘ going to shave.” 

[t saves VOu trouble. \lways you can be sure of a 
rich, creamy lathe r, as thick as yOu Want it. \Imost 
before you Know it your beard is solte ned, your han 
supple and yielding. Williams’ lather prepares the 
skin as well as the beard, and leaves no after-shave 
scnsation of stinging or smarting. 
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Listerine, for forty years the 
safe household antiseptic, is a 
lertul combatant of Hah 
t iT t use it regularly as 
tt uth wash and 4 ire It 
" lo the trick 
You probably now have 
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know all about its many other | 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
said, but she acted as if it had been the 
Koh-i-noor. Crazy about him!” 

“They get that way,” said Bert. “‘ Wait 
until winter and you'll see her carrying him 
around in her muff. But what of it? Say, 
what’s the matter with the pipe?” 

“Tobacco doesn’t seem to taste right,” 
said Johnny. He nevertheless filled and lit 
the neglected brier, but in a few moments 
he had let it go out. “‘I was thinking about 
getting her a real blue-white rock only the 
day before she shook me,’”’ he murmured 
absently. “I had it picked out and I would 
have taken it along with me, but they 
wanted fifty bucks for the first payment 
and I didn’t have that much. Not on me.” 

“Don't ever say that you don’t have 
luck,” said Bert. ‘‘This Shangle person 
came along in the very nick of time, it 
seems to me.” 

“T paid them twenty-five and told them 
to hold it for me,”’ Johnny continued list- 
lessly. ‘“‘They’re still holding- it. Bert, 
what do you get out of life? What is there 
in it for you? Get right down to it, do you 
think it’s worth while? What do your good 
times amount to, if you take time to 
think?” 

“Well, I’m getting three squares per 
diem out of it,” replied Bert philosophi- 
cally. “‘That seems to me distinctly worth- 
while. As to the good times, I grant you 
to some extent—but you can’t tell me that 
the great, free people of our loved and once 
bar-spangled country are going to slavishly 


| submit to the desiccating domination of an 


minority when 
No, sir! 


intolerant, indigo-tinted 
the present stock is exhausted. 
There’s that infernal dog again!” 

He walked to the window, but paused in 
the act of closing it and continued to 
stand, looking out with an appearance of 
great interest. Then he turned toward 
Johnny and made a low hissing sound to 
attract his attention. Johnny, however, 
had relapsed into unconsciousness, 

“Mamma!” Bert exclaimed softly. 

He gently lowered the window about 
halfway, at which point he changed his 
mind and raised it again. He regarded 
Johnny for a moment or two thoughtfully, 
and then announced his intention of going 
out to wander in the moonlight. He made 
the announcement three times before 
Johnny showed any sign of hearing him. 

“You won't come along?” 

“No, I guess not, Bert.” 

“Sooner stay in and listen to the dog? 
All right. But if you should find it getting 
a little monotonous and want to shut the 
window, don’t forget to look across the 
court— Minniver’s flat, not the dog’s. You 
might see something of interest.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Johnny. “‘I don’t mind 
the dog though. I don’t mind anything.” 

It was almost true. As the physical body 
is said to have a limit to its susceptibility to 
pain, so it is with the mind. Beyond a cer- 
tain point the acuteness of agony is dulled 
and torture may be piled on torture with- 
out added effect. Suffering does not cease, 
nor does it become endurable, but a pang 
or two more or less makes no particular 
difference to the sufferer. Three weeks 
before, that dog would have goaded Johnny 
to something as near fury as it was in his 
rather amiable nature to feel; now, dis- 
agreeable as the intermittent barking was, 
it was at least an occasional distraction. He 
could wonder how much longer it would 
continue, or when it would begin. It was 
merely a part of the rotten schemé of 
things of the world of tribulation that he 
would be mighty glad to get out of. 

Yes, by George, mighty glad to get out 
of! That was a constantly recurring 
thought. Life was a horrible thing, and 
where was the sense of continuing to live? 

The thought came to him when he 
walked along the lake breakwater, as he 
sometimes did in the early morning. An 
easy death, drowning; so everybody said. 


} One plunge beneath those brightly glancing 


wavelets, a quick inspiration, and all his 
troubles would be over—unless some offi- 
cious fool rescued him and they got the 
pulmotor to him in time. And then drown- 
ing might not be so dog-gone easy, after all. 

There was the gas route. Turn it on, 
get into bed and sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking. But it would be difficult to do 
that with Bert around, or without en- 
dangering that poor simp’s existence 
which he seemed to set some store by. 

And of course there was the popular 
prejudice against self-slaughter. There 
were a few of the Henkins left scattered 
around in Sangamon County and, hicks as 
they were, they had their family pride, 
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which he would not willingly wound. If 
only another war would break loose! He 
had declared that in such an event he 
would at least wait until the draft gathered 
him in and that it would have to be a strong 
draft —-something approximating fifty miles 
an hour—to waft him to the front. But 
that was before the scales had fallen from 
his eyes and enabled him to see how scaly 
everything else was. Now a nice clean 
steel-jacketed bullet right between the 
eyes—as Bill McKenna got his at Vimy! 
Bill was the lucky guy! 

But peace hath its perils no less—or not 
much less than war. Johnny, lately, had 
crossed Michigan Avenue more than once 
with a total disregard of loud honkings, the 
succeeding squealing of brakes and un- 
broken torrent of language. It was not 
with any definite suicidal intent that he 
did this, but he was merely indifferent to 
danger, as to everything else. On the 
other hand, he afterwards reflected that a 
fatal accident would have simplified mat- 
ters—and brooded over the idea. Bert had 
more reason than he imagined for anxiety 
on his friend’s account, or he would not 
have left him to himself that evening. 

Not that anything happened that eve- 
ning. The dog barked on for a little while, 
ceased, and presently varied his perform- 
ance by a mournful ululation that was 
terminated by a sharp yelp. Johnny got 
up and closed the window, and in doing so 
he remembered Bert’s parting injunction 
and looked across to the Minnivers’ flat. 
But there was nothing interesting to be 
seen. A girl sitting with some sort of 
needlework in busy hands. Just a girl. 
Nothing whatever of interest. 

He returned to his chair, which was 
placed close to the telephone. Johnny’s 
evenings at home had been largely attribu- 
table to the telephone, for one could never 
tell at what moment the bell might ring. 

“Ts that you, Johnny? don’t 
suppose you know who this is. You 
mad at me, Johnny? Your voice sounds 
like it, Well, if you’re not mad, why 
don’t you come and see me? Well, | 
was pretty mad too. . . . Mr. Shangle! 
That shrimp! Honest, Johnny, did I fool 
you as bad as all that? . I know. 
But I just wanted to see if you would care 
much, Listen, Johnny, are you 
going to forgive me?” 

But no such conversation as that had 
taken place. Johnny had, indeed, twice 
weakly succumbed to his ever-present urge 
to call her up, but the first time he got her 
mother on the wire, and the result had been 
discouraging. Noreen was out. When 
would she be back? Well, Johnny might 
call up in about a year, She might want to 
talk to him by that time. 

But that was only the old lady, about 
whom he had never been crazy and who 
doubtless suspected and resented the fact, 
even if she had been too wise to show it so 
long as Noreen seemed to favor him. In 
the course of a day or two, therefore, he 
had tried it again, and that time it was 
Noreen’s “Hello!”’ that answered. How 
that “Hello!” thrilled him! 

“Ts this—is this “ 

So far he had stammered before he heard 
the click of the receiver at the other end. 
He could hardly believe, although he 
feared that Noreen had done this thing. He 
called into blank silence for a moment or 
two and then jiggled peremptorily. 

“You've cut us off!’’ he informed Cen- 
tral excitedly; and Central promptly re- 
plied, “‘ Your party’s hung up.” 

So he had not the courage to try it again. 
Yet, until Harry Price had told him of the 
cabaret incident he must have entertained 
some hope. Only a slight hope, perhaps, 
but enough to keep him at home—listen- 
ing, listening! Consciously or subcon- 
sciously listening; with sudden leapings of 
his heart at every ring or abortive tinkle of 
the bell, and sensations of smothering each 
time that he answered a summons for Bert 
or for himself. And now even that hope 
was taken from him! 

Why couldn’t Shangle have kept out of 
this? Granted that any man with eyes in 
his head would naturally be attracted to 
Noreen, still and all, she could not be any- 
thing nearly so much to that airy whiffet 
or to anybody—as to himself. For 
Shangle, as for anybody else, there were 
other girls, as Bert had remarked. One 
would do as well as another, provided she 
were pretty and cute. For Shangle, No- 
reen doubtless had nice eyes, but did they 
reveal to him what they revealed to Johnny 
Henkin? Did the tones of her voice appeal 
to him as no other voice tones could? Was 
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her every little movement fraught with the 
same meanings? Did her touch —— 

The deathly pang of that imagining! 
Johnny’s face blanched, sweat stood on his 
forehead and an involuntary groan escaped 
him. He got up and began to walk the 
floor again. 

“This is getting to be more than I can 
stand!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Fierce!’’ 

From the agonizing thought of endear- 
ments between his lost love and her new 
lover, Johnny proceeded to speculate on 
the possibility of their early marriage. 
And that was what he had dreamed of! 
Ha, ha! 

“He wouldn’t need to wait until he was 
president of the bank,” Johnny said aloud. 
**A four-room flat with her would be equal 
to a palace of jasper and sard—whatever 
that is. A canary in a wicker cage in the 
front window would have a grove of night- 
ingales—or a drove, whatever it is 
skinned a mile. Twenty down to an install- 
ment house would give them all the period 
furniture and luxurious velvet-pile rugs 
and pictures and statuary they needed, and 
a half pound of cold ham and a dime’s 
worth of Saratoga chips and a bottle of 
milk in the ice box would be paradise 
enow. I could have given her all that and 
more! 

“Gosh! I can’t stand this much longer!’ 

He stood it for the rest of the evening, 
nevertheless. Bert, coming home rather 
late after the theater, found him in bed and 
to all appearances sound asleep. 

““T guess he’s all right if he can saw it off 
like that,’’ Bert murmured, and quietly 
backed out and went to his own room. 





vil 
T WAS that 


slumber that indirectly brought about 
the tragic crisis of Johnny Henkin’s ur 
fortunate love affair. For Bert the next 
morning was so injudicious as to tell 
Johnny that he was looking a heap better. 

“Fit as a fiddle and as fine as silk,”’ Bert 
i ‘Nothing 


deceptive appearance of 


went on with fatuous cheeriness. 
like a good night’s sleep to set a man up 
Tired Nature’s sweet restorer and sure-fire 
renovator. One application works mir 
Warranted to cure the most obsti- 
if used according to directions, 
or money refunded. Also knits raveled 
sleeves. Say, you looked like a blameless 
babe in by-by land just after his bottle. I 
almost wanted to kiss you.” 

Johnny smiled the faint sickly smile wit! 
which Melancholy had endowed him. “I 
wasn’t asleep,” he said. 

And at that Bert was furious, and who 
shall blame him? He began by telling 
Johnny flatly that he lied. ‘“‘And don’t 
you think that I’m joking, either!’’ he 
added, and paused hopefully. 

A little color did mount to Johnny’s 
wasved cheeks and he did take a step for- 
ward in Bert’s direction; but that was all 
It was the last flicker of the dying flame of 
his spirit, and it went out forthwith. “All 
right; I’m lying,’ he said, in the listless 
manner that he had lately acquired 
“Have it your own way.” 

Bert eyed him savagely. ‘‘Oh, I’ve got 
your number,” he said. “I’m hep to you 
You’re just kidding yourself that you're 
broken-hearted and you’re enjoying it to 
the limit. I'll bet every time you look at 
yourself in the glass you practice a new way 
of registering woe and think what a hit 
you’d make in a film. 

“Subtitle: ‘Ten years later,’’’ Bert con- 
tinued, now sneering. “‘Exterior. Front of 
the Widow Shangle’s shack on Slum Street. 
Group of merry children dancing to music 
of piano organ. Golden-haired child with 
her mother’s eyes tripping measure to lilt- 
ing strains. Organ exits out of scene and 
rest of children follow. Johnny Henkin 
approaches child, registering emotion. Sub- 
title: ‘Little one, tell your mamma that an 
old friend would like to see her.’ Interior. 
Shabbily furnished room. Johnny Henkin 
waiting. Registers emotion. Subtitle: 
‘And this is what that scoundrel brought 
her to!” Noreen enters. Has only pathetic 
suggestion of her former beauty. Hesitates 
at door and then registers recognition 
Presses hand convulsively to bosom. Re- 
covers and motions him to seat. They con- 
verse. Subtitle: ‘And you never married?’ 
Johnny registers inexpressible sadness and 
shakes head mournfully. Subtitle: ‘Never! 
There was only one woman in the world 
for me.’ 

“Yes, you'd be a riot,”” concluded Bert. 
“Kidding yourself, that’s what you are 
doing —and having the time of your life. 

Continued on Page 60 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 


| PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS: MIRRORS: PAINTS - VARNISHES - BRUSHES 
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Busy, Sticky Fingers 


HEY often leave their marks behind. 
But walls that are finished with 

Patton’s Velumina—the oil flat wall paint 
—are easily washed spotless. This 
sanitary wall decoration has no pores to 
absorb dirt and grime. This is the reason 
that washing can so often take the place 
of re-decorating. 
It gives walls not the hard crude colors you 
often see, but soft, rich, glossless tones that con 
tribute spaciousness and refinement to interior: 
Patton's Velumina—the oil flat wall paint—in 
white and sixteen beautiful tones, 1s the artistic 
long-service decoration for apartments and public 
buildings. 
Sold everywhere by quality dealers; used 
exacting painters and decorators, 


Write for “Proof” booklet 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 


Patton-Pitcairn Division 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this tag in 
addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 
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Inside or Outside 


The New Fuller Broom Sweeps Clean 









Here, at last, is a sweeping innovation—a modern 
step in broom construction. A broom made of tough, 
durable, Aztec fibre, fibre that stays mew, will not 
come out or break off like broomcorn—a fibre that 






















{ ‘ gives the broom a charmed life. 

| It is a pleasure to handle the new Fuller Broom. 

Its lightness, flexibility and fine balance simplify the 
task of sweeping. Its economies and back-saving 

features are demonstrated daily in 25,000 homes by 

Fuller representatives. You cannot buy it in a store. 

. 2 Like the forty-five Fuller Brushes, it is sold only by 

1 4 the Fuller Man—the wearer of the Fuller trade-mark 

, ¥ button — who calls at your home. 

. 2 The creation of this new broom is in line with the 

i J Fuller policy of continual development and improve- 

ment in household equipment. 

q Look for the Fuller Red Tip Tag and the Fuller 
trade mark on the handle when you examine this 

broom. These are your assurances of Fuller quality, 
and you'll always find doth on every genuine Fuller 

| Brush—or Broom. 





The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 






Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 










Branch Offices in over 150 cities — consult telephone directory 
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ELECIRICITY 


The Big-Pay Field 








Public Buildings Are 
Big Users of Electricity | 








LEC TRICITY is the most fascinating profession of the Age 
the mo bound] in possi ities th wondert ul 
is regard tu hat t tld ha Its mar 
velou rowth and d ! nent e in 
tor wd | ’ ha ited an ala t ] ind 
r men who ha alized in t I 
Electrical Expert 


“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


$12 to $40 a Day — $70 to $200 a Week — $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. 
That's the pay of the trained man—the “Electrical Expert 

and there's seldom a lay-off, seldom a shut-down, seldom a wage 

cut-in the Electrical industry. So great is the demand for Ele 


trical Workers that ordinary, every-day, 
are earning salaries that wil! surprise you 
man, the ‘Electrical Expert the man who “knows how,"’ who 
- directs instead of actually does the work—who is drawing down 
Electrical Consiraction the big-pay checks and bossing the big electrical jobs—the jobs 
Needs Trained Experts that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a vear 


Get In Line for a “Big-Pay” Job 


if you are a square peg in a round hole—if you are doing work 
that you don't like-—if you are an ambitious, wide-awake man, 
only making $3 to $5 a day —thi 


“‘Wake up! Prepare now for a real job at real pay 
in the fascinating field of apne! bay Leta onleny 
of $12 to $30 a day be your goal; let Electricity be 
your route; let me be your guide.’ 


I Will Train You at Home 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago E ppm Works 
the kind of training ou need to succeec 
I will give you that training. Thousands « y-making 
graduates prove that my system ts right that my method of training 
will and does put men in the “ big-pay class 


No Useless Theory —Just Practical Instruction 


My Course in Practical Electricity is considered the most simple, thorough 
and successful in existence no big words — no useless theory —no higher 
mathematics —just a series of boiled-down, common-sense facts, written 
in good plain English, the kind of English you and I use every Gay 
And it offers every man, regardless of age, education, or previous 
perience, the chance to become, in a few short months, a full-flec cae d 
Hlectrical Expert,’ ready and able to earn $12 to $30 a day 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit 


With me you do Practical work—at home. You start right in after 

the first few lessons to work at your profession in a practical way 

For this you need apparatu tools, instruments, materials and supplic 
and I give them to you absolutely free 


untrained Electricians 
But it's the tre ained 








message is for you 


I know exactly 
‘Electrical Expert,’ and 








i Electrified Railways 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
You can’t tell me that you really give a 
damn for that fool girl. You’re trying to 
kid yourself that you do. You may do it; 
but you can’t kid me.” 

Again Johnny flushed; but he said 
nothing, and Bert, still angry, seized his 
hat and went out to breakfast alone. 

There is a saying, attributed, one be- 
lieves, to the Indians, either East or Amer- 
ican, that the dart of contempt will pierce 
the shell of a tortoise. Bert’s tone had been 
very contemptuous and without the least 
hint of the solicitude that had formerly 
been apparent in his often rough raillery. 
It stung Johnny deeply, and none the less 
that he had more than once imagined Some 
such meeting with Noreen in the after 
years. And the word “kidding” 

“Kidding myself!” 

People were kidding themselves like that 
every day. You saw accounts of it in the 
papers, but the papers didn't call it kid- 
ding. One thing they didn’t get funny 
about. They usually said that a coroner’s 
jury had been summoned and that relatives 
had been notified 

“Kidding!” 

Johnny hurried down the and 
passed through the vestibule of the build- 
ing in such a blind turmoil of emotion that 
he actually collided with a young woman 
who was turning away from the letter 
boxes. She cried out— with a sharper note 
of alarm than the slight jostling seemed to 
call for. Johnny stopped and mechanically 
began to mutter an apology. He had an 
impression that she was staring at him 
with widely opened blue eyes whose look 
indicated concern as well as fright; but she 
made no reply to his excuses and hurried to 
the stairway entrance. Johnny passed on 
and had forgotten her in the next instant. 

He had hardly been in the office an hour 
when Mr. Hotchkiss came to him. 

“Henkin, you’re not looking very weli,”’ 
he said. 

“*Mall right,”’ replied Johnny in an un- 
gracious mumble. 

“Perhaps,” Hotchkiss conceded dryly. 
“But, Henkin, your intense and unremit- 


stairs 


| ting devotion to business must be a good 


| deal of a strain on you. 


Two or three times 
in the past week you have returned from 
lunch at least ten minutes before your hour 
was up, and only last night I had to remind 
you that it was five o’clock and time to put 
your books in the vault and call it a day. 
You know that sort of thing usually ends in 
a nervous breakdown. Work is a splendid 
thing, but I always feel that I have to keep 
my eye on you young fellows to see that 
you don’t overdo it. Your vacation is set 
for the last of August, isn’t it?” 

*‘Uh-huh,” replied Johnny, dipping his 
pen in the ink. 

‘‘How about taking it a little earlier?”’ 

Johnny looked up - him queerly. 
“Maybe I will,” he said. ‘I’m thinking 
of it. A good long one.” 

Hotchkiss was rather disconcerted. 
“Oh!” he remarked, and paused to con- 
sider. ‘‘In that case you may be interested 
to hear that I have been thinking of it, too, 
and that I talked to Mr. Wilmot about it. 


| So if a couple of weeks from now will meet 


your views, I can arrange it so that Collins 
can handle your work while you’re gone 

if you don’t intend to stay away longer 
than the customary fortnight.” 

Johnny nodded. “‘Thanks!” He turned 
a leaf of the farm-machinery-sales record. 

“In any trouble, Johnny?” 

Johnny shook his head. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hotchkiss, “you let me 
know when you make up your mind. A 
week or two at some lively little lake resort, 
with good fishing to give you an appetite 
for poor food and some tennis and rowing 
and lots of pretty girls to 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Johnny coldly. 
““Mr. Wilmot seems to be waiting to speak 
to you.” 

It was even so, but Mr. Hotchkiss felt 
decidedly rebuffed as he left him. 

“Ungrateful pup!”’ he muttered. se | see 
myse ‘If worrying about you after that.’ 

‘Pretty girls!” Johnny ejaculated. 
“Pretty devils! Well, they wont trouble 
me much longer.” 

You see, Johnny had made up his mind. 
To say that the originally slight degree of 
bugs or battiness almost inseparable from a 
case like his was now leading him to the 
great Dutch act, would savor of levity; and 
it was no light matter. More properly it 
may be said that his melancholia had pro- 
gressed rapidly, the psychoneurosis halting 
before actual dementia and taking the form 
of suicidal mania—if that is clear. 
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At the lunch hour he went out as usual, 
but as he went he said to himself that this 
time, by George! he would not be back any 
ten minutes earlier than he had to. In 
point of fact he did not intend to return at 
all. He was going to take that good long 
vacation. 

Ix 


H® HAD it planned—his departure. 
One of his souvenirs de la guerre, now 
in a drawer locked in his room, was a Ger 
man officer’s pistol. Something odd abou 
that, too, for the original owner's last use of 
it had been against himself. His men had 
ignobly preferred to surrender to the far 
inferior force of which Johnny had been a 
leading member, and in his rage and humil- 
iation the Herr Lieutenant had shot down 
two of his “‘kamerad” bleating crowd and 
then put a bullet through his own heart 
Johnny agreed at the time with the verdict 
that he was a damned fool to do it; but he 
remembered that the damned fool had hi 
respect and the respect of the rest of the 
boys. Well, that gat was still in working 
order and loaded, but it doubtless needed 
cleaning up a little. If in the 
cleaning it accidentally became discharged, 
and with fatal consequence—why, no 
blame could attach to anyone, and the 
Henkins of Sangamon could refer to the 
deplorable occurrence without shame. 


process ol 





And Noreen--well, she would be sorr 
that she had shut him off on the phone 
She would at least be sorry. She might 


him as he lay still in death, a 


trange half-mocking smile on his pale liy 


come to see 








that would haunt her all her life. She 
might turn her ashen face to the others 
including Shangle-—-who stcod with bent 


heads about the bier 

“Leave me alone with my dead!” 

And, listening without, they would he: 
her agonized cry: ‘Johnny! Oh, John 
my darling, come back to me!” 

“Ha!” That gave Johnny a grim sati 
faction. 

He boarded a street car and got off at his 
usual corner, a couple of blocks from his 
rooms. As a part of his plan he entered : 
grocery where he was known and 
asked for a good oil to clean a gun. “I'n 
going off on my vacation, and I’m getting 
my things ready,” he explained to the 
clerk. 

‘This ain’t the shooting season, brother,”’ 
said the clerk, handing him a small can of 
house hold lubricant. 

“Open for tin cans and empty bottles,”’ 
Johnny told him. ‘Just pistol practice is 
all the shooting I expect to do. This stuff 
all right?” 

“Recommended for sewing machines 
and typewriters. Ought to do for a gun 
Y ou look as if you needed a vac ation. 

‘I do,” Johnny answered. “Got a fierce 
headache right now. I ought to be at the 
office this minute, but it got so bad while I 
was out at lunch I concluded to come on 
home. So long!” 

“That will give him something to gal 
about and get his name in the papers,”’ 
Johnny muttered as he left the store 
“But it’s an alibi. I’m just kidding my 
self though!” 

He walked rapidly on, his face set in har 
stubborn lines, his step firm and resolved, 
as one who strides directly to an object in 
his plain view. He felt curiously hot at one 
moment, and at another little shivers rar 
through him. What he had said about his 
head was true. It ached, and his temples 
throbbed painfully. “‘Life’s fitful fever” 
and the sleep coming! 

A little ahead of him now was a girl in a 
Leghorn straw hat with bright golden hair 
beneath its brim. At another time he 
might have noticed the slim elegance of her 
figure and the graceful ease of her walk; 
but he passed her quite unseeingly and had 
entered the doorway of Number 1323 just 
before her foot touched the steps approach- 
ing to it. 

She noticed him though. Perhaps she 
thought herself lucky not to be shouldered 
to one side by this impetuous youth, or it 
is possible that her amusement—for she 
dimpled in both cheeks and gave a little 
giggle—was caused by a thought based on 
a mistaken idea. In the course of a not 
exactly limited experience she had found 
that most young men either overwhelmed 
her with attention or avoided her in a 
marked manner, and that, in the long run 
and if properly reassured, those who 
shunned her most apparently fell the 
hardest. It is sometimes hard to tell what 
makes a pretty girl dimple and giggle 


However, before she followed Johnny up 


store 


(Continued on Page 62 
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Everybody Wants. 


a private stock of good sweets over the 
holidays. Everybody’s taste can be 
suited in the variety of Whitman pack 
ages of chocolates and confections. 
Place your order with the near-by 
Whitman agency, and deuble the 


q : 
\ value of your gift by selecting an 
| . ¢ ‘ 
! appropriate pac kage. 
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’ box lacquered in exquisite mosax A gift that is ure 
to charm 

‘ LIBRARY PACKAGE — shaped like a book. A new 

’ ment of chocolate 

Hand painted round boxes and fancy ba 
i DOXES and cases in great variety. 
‘ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, | 
Philadelphia, U.S.A 

f Sole make of Whitman's Instantaneo 

fj Chocolate, ¢ oa and Marshmallow Whig 
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| his movements; 


| overstrained nerves had induced; 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
the inner stairway she peeped into the 
letter box inscribed Minniver, and that 
moment’s delay prevented any further 
glimpse of him, which she may have in- 
tended, as she ran up the first of the two 


| flights of stairs very quickly and took her 


time on the second flight when she heard 
Johnny slam his door. 

Johnny wasted no time in setting the 
stage for the last scene of all. First he took 
off his coat and rolled up his sleeves; then 
he pushed the table near to the window, as 
one would who wanted a good light on his 
work. He cleared one end of the table of 
books and a pipe tray and tobacco jar and 
spread a newspaper over the clear space. 
Another paper he spread on the floor ane 
squirted on it oil from the can that he had 
just bought. 

“Just kidding myself!” 

He found an old shirt and tore it into 
strips, which he saturated with oil and then 
rubbed in the dust that he had no trouble 
in getting in unswept corners of the room. 
Some of this oily grime he smeared on his 
hands and wrists and dabbed on the paper 
on the table. Then he unlocked a drawer 
and took out the pistol. He looked at it for 
a meditative moment before he laid it down 
on the table and made a further search for 
a tiny screwdriver and a short steel clean- 
ing rod. In his movements to and fro he 
passed the mirror of his dressing table more 
than once but forbore to look into it, re- 
membering Bert’s gibe, although it reflected 
a countenance sufficiently ghastly and wild 
eyed to have created a decided sensation as 
a close-up in a film. 

“T’'m having the time of my life,” he 
laughed harshly, and drawing a chair to the 
table seated himself and picked up the 
pistol. 

“A sweet weepon!” So a Scotch com- 
rade had admiringly called it. A lovely 
tool indeed! A beautiful blue-black, flat, 
squat, short-barreled, businesslike con- 
tainer of capsuled death. There was some- 
thing fascinating in its inertness, It 
seemed strange that this heavy, silent thing 
would, at the mere pressure of a finger, 
suddenly erupt with a furious ear-bursting 
detonation, and speed forth that which 
would instantly and forever silence the 
noisiest and still the most active to eternal 
immobility! 

Johnny ejected the cartridges and, al- 
though the barrel was not foul, screwed one 
shred after another of the dirty, oily rag 
into the muzzle, dropping each one to the 
floor as he withdrew it. Then he slipped 
one of the cartridges back into the cham- 
ber. One would be enough. He knew 
exactly where to aim; his hand was 
steady as a rock and his resolution was 
equally firm. There was no hesitation in 
he contrived no weak pre- 
texts for delay, but swung the weapon 
around, his grip close around its butt, his 
finger on the trigger, and then—he started 
violently in his chair as if a bolt of light- 
ning had struck him, his tense fingers re- 
laxed and the pistol thudded on the floor, 


x 


Pyeng se angry clamor, strident and 
acute, had burst into and rudely shat- 


| tered the afternoon stillness—a jarring, 


snarling, discordant uproar, rising and 
falling with savage staccato yelpings and 
rumbling undertones charged with bestial 
ferocity; murderous blood craving, hate 
and fury in their ultimate vocal expression. 


| Only one thing on earth can produce such 


sounds—a dog fight! 

In one brief instant Johnny recovered 
from the limpness that the shock to his 
in the 
next he had leaped to the window, jerked it 
open and thrust out head and shoulders 
holding carefully to the window ledge, how- 
ever, to guard against falling. He at once 
recognized the combatants in the court 
below—the half-bred Airedale that had 
been making the nights hideous with his 
barking; and Care, the fox terrier belong- 
ing to his neighbor and acquaintance, Jim 
Delacey. His sympathy was naturally with 
the smaller dog, who was as friendly, if 
battle-scarred, a little warrior as ever 
killed a cat and so won a name, Just now 
Care had a pretty good hold, but the Aire- 
dale was swinging him violently and the 
issue seemed doubtful. 

“Ye-ow, Care! Hang to him, boy! Sic 
‘im! Chew ’im up!” 

His encouraging shout rang out with 
astonishing heartiness; and then another 
voice broke in—a voice clear and pure 


toned, pitched in accents of reprobation. 


EVENING POST 


Please stop them! 


“Oh, how can you! 
Please go down 


They’ll hurt each other. 
and stop them!” 

Johnny looked around. It was the girl 
in Minniver’s flat, opposite, leaning from 
her window, and he dimly remembered her 
as the girl whom he had run into in the 
vestibule that very morning. Eyes blue as 
periwinkles, blue as the Aigean over which 
Euphrosyne looked when her back was 
turned to this, her true daughter. Eyes in 
which laughter loved to dwell, but in which 
Johnny saw only reproach and appeal. 

“Sure!’’ Johnny answered. 

For one thing, one could get a better 
view of the fight on its own level; and for 
another, to go down would save argument. 
Still, one would not disoblige a lady, and 
little Care could hardly be expected to whip 
a dog more than twice his size. It might 
be necessary to stop the affair; it was cer- 
tainly necessary to hustle. 

Without a glance at the table as he 
dashed by it, he flung open the door and 
sped down the back stairs. Quick as he 
was, the girl in Minniver’s was not ten 
steps behind him when he reached the 
scene of conflict—and the owner of the ob- 
noxious Airedale was before them both. 

He was a burly, thick-chested, big- 
bellied, broad-shouldered sort of person, 
wearing a silk shirt that had a purple stripe 
in it and that he should not have worn 
with pink suspenders and a pinker face. 
Nor should he have planted one of lis 
large, ugly, brown, box-toed shoes in poor 
Care’s ribs. 

Johnny made a flying leap and the burly 
person staggered back a few paces, hesi- 
tated for a wavering second, and then sat 
down on the cement paving, his collar 
button broken and his collar, attached toa 
strip of purple-striped silk, dangling ab- 
surdly down his back. Johnny turned 
quickly, just in time to grab Care, who, 
dislodged by the kick, was gallantly re- 
turning to the fray, the Airedale being 
held by the lately arrived janitor. 

“Watch out, Mr. Henkin!” the janitor 
warned, 

It was the Airedale’s owner on his feet 
once more - advancing with his fists 
clenched and a belligerent gleam in his eye. 
He stopped, however, as Johnny faced him. 

“Oh, you don’t want anything more 
from me,”’ said Johnny with perfect con- 
fidence and an almost radiant smile. 

With Care still held under his arm he 
stepped forward and placed the flat of his 
disengaged hand against the burly man’s 
heaving chest and pushed. The burly man 
tottered back and said a few ill-chosen 
words. 

“Don’t keep so close to me,” said 
Johnny, still smiling and pushing again. 
“*And don’t talk,”’ he added; ‘it’s bad for 
you.” 

The Airedale’s owner was not exactly a 
poltroon, but there was something really 
dangerous in Johnny’s aspect, notwith- 
standing the smile, and the force of his push 
was to be considered, in view of the com- 
paratively slight effort he put forth; that, 
and his making the te ny encumbered 
with a squirming fox terrier. 

“You keep your hands offa me,” 
Airedale’s owner. 

“Then don’t get so close to me,” gad 
told him, advancing another step, before 
which, however, the other gave ground, 
“You take your dog 

“And drown him,” the janitor interposed 
roughly. ‘“‘Here, ketch hold of his collar; 
I ain’t going to hold him all day. And you 
can’t keep that dog in this building—see? 
You told me it was only for two or three 
days, and it’s been a couple of weeks or 
more. Now it ain’t going to be two hours 
longer—see?”’ 

“We'll see,” said the dog’s owner with a 
pathetic attempt at a threatening manner, 
and with that he led the dog into the 
building, offering to the openly hilarious 
spectators at the windows a last view of 
his pendent collar. 


said the 


xI 

HE girl in Minniver’s was waiting just 

inside the doorway. Johnny did not 
rudely brush by her. On the contrary, he 
stopped and grinned. When a girl smiles 
at a fellow with a jewelry combination 
of sapphire eyes, ruby lips and pearly 
teeth, to say nothing of dimples, he has a 
right to stop and grin. When she expresses 
warm gratitude for a service rendered and 
praises the address and courage of the 
servitor, the said servitor is not going to 
act as if he had a grouch and didn’t know a 
world beater when he saw one; and when 
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she is moved to divine compassion for a 
presumably suffering animal, breaking off 
an enchanting giggle at the recollection of a 
ridiculous object in a torn, purple-striped 
shirt to utter tender and pitying exclama- 
tions—well, that has its effect too. 

“He’s not hurt uch,” said Johnny. 
“See, he knows you’re sorry for him. No, 
you can’t go to the lady, Care; you need 
washing, boy.’ 

“Care? What a funny name! 
you call him that?” 

Johnny explained, and the Joyous One 
herself couldn’t have laughed more deli- 
ciously or with more charming abandon 
than did the girl. 

“But I'm sure he didn’t. He’s too nice 
a doggie to do suc *h a wicked thing as that. 
Aren’t you, Care?”’ 

Care licked her hand enthusiastically 
and wriggled madly to get at her. He was 
no fool of a dog! 

They ascended the stairs together slowly. 

“We're neighbors, aren’t we?” said 
Johnny. “I don’t know your name, 
though—yet.”’ 

“Grace Sanborn,” she told him. “ Yes, 
we'll be neighbors until to-morrow morn- 
ing. I live at Saugatuck and I’m going 
home to-morrow. l’ve been visiting Mrs. 
Minniver. She’s my cousin. Won’t you 
please let me take him in and let me see to 
his hurts? Those pl: aces ought to have 
something on them. 

Johnny hesitated. 

“You may hold him while 
like.” 

“T hate to have you trouble, but I’d be 
much obliged if you would,” said Johnny, 
and followed her into Minniver’s, carrying 
the patient. 

Miss Sanborn called to Mrs. Minniver 
that Mr. Henkin was here with a poor little 
dog that was hurt by that horrible barking 
creature downstairs just now, and not to 
bother but where was the peroxide, and 
Mrs. Minniver, who seemed to be en 
deshabille, peeped through a slightly opened 
door and said what a shame and that the 
bottle was in the medicine cabinet and she 
would be out in a few minutes. Johnny 
thought that unnecessary, but said nothing 
and was forthwith conducted to the kitch 
enette, where presently Care’s wounds were 
dressed with a deftness and delicac y worthy 
of the utmost admiration. 

As they worked, the operator and her 
assistant talked. 

“About Saugatuck,” said Johnny. 
it a strange coincidence that I should have 
arranged to spend my vacation there? I’m 
told that it’s a wonderful place.” 

“T don’t think so. I like Chicago. Who 
told you Saugatuck was wonderful?” 

“One of these little bright-plumaged 
know-it-all birds. The worst of it is that 
I’m not going to get off for two weeks.” 

“That's not so long.” 

“Tt isn’t if you know that something un- 
pleasant is going to happen at the end of it, 
but it’s going to seem a mighty long time to 
me. How do you spell the name of your 
street?”’ 

“With two l’s.””. She laughed at him. 
Then seriously: ‘“‘Have you been sick, 
Mr. Henkin?” 

“How did you know my name?’ 

“Oh, I have ears. The janitor called you 
Mr. Henkin.” 

“What makes you think I’ve been sick?” 

“T have eyes. 

“T’ll say you have!” declared Johnny 
with fervor. ‘It’s a shame you don’t wear 
smoked glasses.” 

“They're not weak.” 

“Sure they aren’t, but other people are. 
You want to think of that and have a 
heart.” 

“Don’t you like them?”’ 

“Let me look.” He looked into their 
cerulean depths until she blushed and 
blinked them rapidly. ‘Another thing,’’ he 
continued, ‘“‘you ought to dredge a coat of 
talcum over that complexion and dab a 
patch of rouge on it. You haven’t any right 
to make all the other girls mad. You ought 
to fill in those dimples some way too.” 

“One of the things I like about little 
doggies is that they don’t talk silly non- 
sense,” remarked Miss Sanborn, addressing 
Care. “Put your finger on that knot while 
I tie it, please, Mr. Henkin. Now be a 
dear good little dog and don’t fight any 
more.” 

“Shall I see you before you go?”’ Johnny 
asked anxiously, as she rolled up the re- 
maining linen. 

“T hardly think so, 
but a trifle frigidly. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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road making. On farm 
orranch,in the mining, 
oil and lumber indus- 
tries, for snow remov- 
al and other civic work 
—wherever power and 
endurance are at a 
premium, the ‘Cater- 
pillar’’* has no real 
competitor. 


CATER PIMAR 
HOLT 


PEORIA, + ~ ILL. 
STOCKTON,CALIF. 
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Making Road Funds Go Further 


To you, as to every other tax-payer 
and citizen, the cost of building, im- 
proving and maintaining good roads 
is a matter of personal interest, be- 
cause it touches your pocketbook. 
Road officials and contractors every- 
where recognize this public interest 
in the great road-building programs 
now under way. 


How far road appropriations and road 
taxes will go, how many miles of roads 
can be built, and how quickly they 
will be completed and ready for use, 
depend directly upon the character of 
equipment used and method employed. 


The most essential unit in any effi- 
cient road building outfit today is a 
‘*Caterpillar’’* Tractor. For this 
reason, obviously, a ‘‘Caterpillar’’* is 


the safest investment a road official or 


LP gt, gs eg ial ee is dae iin, be: 


*There is but one ‘‘Caterpillar’ 


contractor can make. Used singly 
or for replacing teams entirely, 
*‘Caterpillars’’* quickly pay for 
themselves in the tremendous savings 
they effect in every dirt moving and 
hauling operation. 


State, county, township and city 
officials the country over have proved 
that the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* has no rival 
as a year ’round power-producer. It 
is equal to any emergency of soil, 
grade or weather. More miles of good 
roads are being built with ‘‘Cater- 
pillars’’* today than by any other 
method or machine. 


Upon request we will mail our book- 
let or arrange to exhibit our motion 
picture, ‘“The Nation’s Road Maker,” 
showing ‘‘Caterpillar’’* Tractors at 
work on actual road jobs. 


originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in pay every 


country in the world. Infringements wil 


be prosecuted. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 


Branches and service stations ali over the world 
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Continued from Page 62 

“In Saugatuck then?” 

‘Not very likely, I’m afraid.’’ She 
ypened the door for his egress. 

‘Perhaps you think I was a little fresh. 
1 didn’t mean to be, though. You see, the 
time was so short. Wouldn’t you let me 
write to you—to tell you how the pup is 
getting along? He may be injured inter 
nally. I’m rather afraid that he is.” 

“Your telephone bell is ringing,” she told 
him. ‘“‘I can hear it.” 

So could Johnny. ‘Let it ring,” he said 
‘Do I get that address?”’ 

**Good-l io she said, and very owl) 
and ger tly el i 
If the latch had snapped Johnny would 


have felt discouraged, but he wa 1, and 


sed the door on him 





in a moment or two the door very vl 
opened again. 

“Oh, are you still there? Do you know 
that your telephone bellis ringing? Good-by 


I expect I shall see you in Saugatucl 





fey time the k ‘licked decidedly, 
but Johnny went to his apartment with 
) 


a smiling face. The telephone be 


ied to ring with the persistence that is 


contin- 


ie would rather 


almost invariable when peo 


I 
it wouldn't Johnny set Care down and 





ibsent-n ndedly took up the receiver and 
responded. At once the dreamy smile left 
, and |} brows drew together in a 
* he replied, and then with the ris- 
ne nflect or a ? He li tened a d 








‘What do you | yw! he ejaculated. 
Well, I gue that’s set d.’ 

His eye fell upon the table and its grimly 
significant litte 





























bling, he . | 
his head « ! i » remained until 
presently Care car g up and nosed 
him, wl ng xl He picked the 
ttle t ‘ ip and fo ed it 

“If it hadn’t been for you, Care! I've 
got to steal you from Jim.” 

After a little he started up and, rolling up 
the pape ind rags, threw them into the 
wastebasket It cost him a shudder to 
| ip ti t but when he had it safely 
wked up ir drawer he bega » feel a 
ttle bette He looked at | watch and 

to ! ement that it was only half 
past four. It was almost incredible that so 
mu could have happened in the time 

e he had left the office 

Thank God that I have come to my 
enses!’’ he exclaimed, and that was a 

¢ le t thanksgiving 

It occurred to } th: office would 

t et be ¢ ed, and he hastened to the 
telephone and presently had Mr. Hotchl 
on the wire 

‘Thisi 
‘I wa ( 

Bette 
Hot 

1mignt 
nd 
that vacat 
I need it 

ym ce 
half an } 
ght? Thank you! Good-by 

‘Good old scout!’’ he exclaimed, beam 

as he turned away. “T’ll say Palgrave 

Dolby are dandy people to work for! A 

e bunch, from old Dolby all the \ 

to Willy, and it’s up to me now to 

vy ’em that I mean to make good on the 
Let that bandage alone, Care, you 
erable pup! Quit it! Come here to me, 
and tell me what you think of her 
Some sweet little lady, isn’t she? Sure! 
Wag your fool tail off, what there is of 
t, and you won’t do the subject justice 


Different from these ratty, retouched, rolled 


wks chickenettes; these vermilic 





aged 
vamps, toddling in the jazz joints and 
hangling around generally. What gets me 
is how I fell for anything Oh, well!”’ 


x11 
i oe in and found him sitting fac 


) ing the window with Care on his lap. 
He was not indiscreetly near to it, but he 
could have seen anybody who appeared at 
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the window opposite. Nobody had ap 
peared, however, and Johnny wasn’t ex 
actly sorry. A girl like that wasn’t going to 
make herself toocheap. Not to be expected 

“What does this vile, disgusting odor of 
tobacco mean?” Bert inquired. 

Johnny removed the stem of his pipe 
from his mouth to grir at him. ‘‘ Have you 
eaten yet, old scout?” he asked. ‘‘What 
about an inch-and-a-half porterhouse, 
French-frieds, a salad, apple pie and cheese 
’s? I've got a cavity in me like a 








Bert raised his eyebrows, but he had his 
re moments of Judicious reti 
new that a confidence we 





xIV 


} 


NLEEP! With the able assistance of his 
QLEEP! \ 


“an recollections Bert charac 

terized that several pages back, and so far 
as possible one would avoid repetition. But 
it certainly is remarkable what even a 
good, sound, dreamless eight hours of it 
will effect in a case of nerve exhaustion. 
Johnny had almost exactly that. If the 
sandman had carried his commodity in a 
handy bag and actually slugged his victim 
he could not have made a more thorough 
job of it ¢ 


onakspe 












The dinner at Rene’s had been a 

good one, the coffee strong and the talk in- 

but there was still much to be 

said when Johnny’s jaws suddenly opened 
to their very fullest extent—cavernously 

almost to the point of dislocation; and in 

ew moments they opened again in the 

, and kept on opening at shorter 


teresting 





r intervals 
the hay gg declared Johnny, and 





not all Bert’s remonstrances could dissuade 
him 

It was half past ¢ when the: 
urant At 8:5 
Johnny had drunkenly arrayed | 


fallen into 





plus forty 





his d head on his pillow 

where about ten seconds to 

truggled fiercely and emerged from the 
unfathomed depths of somnolence, landing 
with his feet on the floor at the side of his 


bed, his eyelids still weighed down by slum 


ber and his head nodding to his chest. 
““Wha'd’ I wan’ t’ wake up for?” he 
f, and then the answer came 
) 


he stumbled deviously to his 


} 
f 
l 





r was almost ici 
it gasping happ 


The wat 
came out ¢ ly 
head clear as a bell. By the time he had 


r 
DI 





rubbed down he was truly feeling fine a 
ilk and fit as a fiddle, and but for Bert he 
would have burst into song. As it was, he 


hummed gayly, even as he shaved, and all 
through his dressing, which he took his time 


wosing his necktie with particular de 





3 watch 
rel! Only a quarter to six, 
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‘I'll go and take a look at the lake and 






see whether it’s likely to be rougl 

Early as it was, tl 
men on the breakwater He walked pa 
them until he found a rock in the fillir Zz 
upon which he could sit comfor 
meditate, The sky 
and the lake as smooth a 
it. Just enough of a cool bree 
glittering, golden pathway to the sur 

**Good old lake! Good old sun! This i 
great!’ he murmured Gost If I could 
only go along! : 


» were already fisher 











was almost 
he hz 








Well, he couldn't But he was g g to 
see her, and if he had luck he n ight get at 

ther few minutes’ chat with her He knew 
where some prett good cand was ob 
tainable, and a few magazines would: 


come amiss, maybe. He had decided or 
rnflowers. It was a two-to-one bet that 
he would be wearing something blue, or 
with blue in it. He would take her hand 
when he met her, and again at parting 
That blissful privilege had not yet been his, 
but he could imagine to some extent what 
it would be. Their fingers had touched 
more than once during the first aid to Care; 
and if that casual contact thrilled him, what 
would a comparatively lingering whole 
handclasp be! 

Gosh! What air! One hundred per cent 
pep! But it certainly gave a man a sense of 
something lacking Ham and eggs, for 
instance. That was a good feed last night 
Bert enjoyed it. Good old Bert! Say, 
there was a pal! 

Well, two weeks wasn’t like two months 
And a canoe on the river would have an 
excursion boat skinned a mile. Gliding 
along where the branches of the trees over- 
hung the water—just her! Oh, man! And 
moonlight nights—starlight, if there wasn’t 
any moon! 

Was he taking too much for granted? 





Not much. There was a square girl. She 
might devil a little and she wouldn't be 


easy, but she was square and she wouldn't 
say anything that she didn’t mean. Shesaid 
that she liked J. W. Henkin. Not just dead 
sure about him, but she liked him to start 
with, and if J. W. came up to her expecta 
tions she would like him better still. That 


what she said 

















She didn’t use words, but she said it, even 
if she didn’t know it, That last dim g at 
him as she closed the door amounted to a 
sacred promise, prett near 

If wh I t how make 
wonde k would be the eight} 
wonder 1. But wh nit the 
world toe th all the good thing 

Hello! guy's got a fisl 
he has!” 

Johnny t up and walked over t Lhe 
lucky a r He was a mere lad, and 
Johnny recognized him instant! we 

afrowzy-whiskered veterar 

im pe Irbabuit Ww I ‘ 
utter] uttered by the spectacle of the 
glittering, twisting, flapping thing safe 
inded among the ro 

‘Jiminy! exclaimed — the 1 chay 











‘ 
though! Ain’t that a lulu? His face w 
idiant wit ae rht and he gurgied and 
iughed ¢ ted ne rove to hold 

, e and extract the hoo Beat that 
y i never did and i never Will Lo it 
him once! Chee! 

“We l nted ‘ 
elder, re ¢ It 
right, but l 4 t 
Just the me fore and 
it Willi again 

You goo} hange 
youdon tknow what you retalkingat it! 
cried the bo! - i show me! 

Tohnn turned way, gr ing It w 
time for him to get ba nd rout Be 
I breakia Bert would need a ¢ 
( i-sponge ap] ition, @ matu atte 
tion that he had been n g late rea 
{ and ther Grace! 

He 1ughned 1 fror heer exuberance 

yirits as he ick the | amnant 
mie ied I pace expanding ?t hest j 
" ging | is he went 

It wi me fish ist the me 

he next mome et ip the thread 
of reflect vhere the fish ad broke 

Living conditions may be rotten on 
Mars—maybe so; and the Milky Way 
may have turned sour—I don’t kn¢ But 
you take this ittle old oblate pheroid, 


ightly flattened at the poles, that we're 
rmishing around on, and I'll say it’s a 


little bit of all 1 ght!’ 
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while selling Fuller Brushes! 


The FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn 
or Fuller Brush Co., Lid, Hamilton, Canada 

























Home Billiard & Pool Tables | 


Magnificently made 


na size 
BECOME EXPERT AL HOMIE Use any 





room, on any house t ts wal ne 
stand Put up or d ' it ta | 
| vhen not inuse. Ast uw deal re WRITE Tf | 
DAY for Catalog a ea pa tt i. - 
BURKOWES CO. 141 St., Portland, M 


. SMOKERS 


I KLET FREI 
ATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCE 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNI A URE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., We 
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“Proper underwear doesn’t 
smother your skin” 





ZOU'LL be 


have more vigor 


healthier youll 
if you wear 
proper undergarments. 

“A smothered skin is a ruined 
writes a Colorado Springs 


Topkis 


organ,” 
physician in ordering 
Athletic Union Suits for himself. 

“Improper underwear is to 


blame,” he adds. “I agree with 


every statement made in your 
advertisement.” 

Ask your own doctor. 

He'll tell you it’s safer to wear 
the same underwear all year 
‘round and change your outergar- 
ments when the weather changes. 

it's the only way to dress in a 
climate subject to such sudden 


« hanges Y ou can t conveniently 


change your underwear every 
time you go from your heated 
home or office to the street. 
You can put on more outer 


garments. 


tek pour dealer for 7 OPAIS 


Topkis lets your skin breathe 
You keep fit and do not take cold 
so readily. 

You're more comfortable, be- 
cause Topkisalways fits. Guaran- 
Properly designed, 
generously cut, and thoroughly 
Be sure to get your 


teed full size. 


pre-shrunk. 
correct size. If you weara 38 coat 
ask for 38 Topkis. 

Loose, armholes. Legs 
extra wide and long. No clumsy 
belt. Best 
high-grade fabrics. 

No good dealer will ask more 
thanadollarforany Topkis Men's 
although many will 
tell you it’s worth more. 

Men's Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, per 
Boys’ Union Suits, 


easy 


nainsook and other 


Union Suit 


garment, 75c. 
Bloomer Union Suits and 
Waist Suits 


Girls’ 
Children’s Union 
at 75c. 


Look for the red diamond label 


Write for your copy of booklet that tells 
how your underwear affects your health 


LOPKIS BRC ITHERS CC IMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices 





Athletic 


350 Broadway, New York City 
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THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


closed at the end of March in 1865. I dis- 
tinctly remember my father’s return, bring- 
ing with him a large cage holding two 
mocking birds, which had to have boiled 
eggs, and also carrying several bunches of 
bananas protected by pink mosquito net- 
ting. A third item in his baggage was a 
box of photographs of theatrical celebrities 

who had been visiting stars at the theater. 
Among these were some pictures of the 
talented and eccentric Adah Isaacs Menken. 
According to my mother, these photographs 
did not warrant my father’s estimate of 
Adah’s beauty. I remembe : the pictures 
too imperfectly at this date to umpire the 
difference of opinion. 

Another attractive photograph was that 
of a young woman in a pancake hat, a short 
smart basque and a wide expanse of crino- 
line. She was the gifted Mathilda Heron, 
mother of Bijou Heron, now Mrs. Henry 
Miller, and grandmother of Gilbert Miller, 
who has recently been announced as the 
manager to succeed the late Alf Hayman in 
Theater, New York 


There were a half dozen photographs of a 


| singularly handsome man, each of them in- 


scribed *‘To my dear Tom’’—my father’s 
friends called him intimately by his last 
name in preference to the given one of 
Elihu—and signed John Wilkes Booth. 
Although my father was ten years Booth’s 
senior, he and Booth had been rather boon 
companions in New Orleans, and coming 
from the same theater, wearing the same 
kind of mustachios and the clubbed hair of 
the period, were so alike that each was some 
times mistaken for the other. 

Father had not been back long enough at 
our St. Louis home to lose the guest] 
novelty of his presence, when on the morn- 
ing of April fifteenth, something having 
gone wrong the day before with the family 
baking, I was sent from the breakfast table 
to the corner grocery for an extra loaf of 
bread. The weather was unusually warm 
for that season, even in St. Louis. Satur- 
day was a school holiday. I was barefoot 
in the first kid freedom of the year, and 
snail-like on this errand I traveled the 
short block over the unpaved road, which 
was ankle deep with its cool bed of dust. 


ike 


News of Lincoln’s Death 


At the grocery I was unable to get atten- 
tion in the group that had gathered there 
and was increasing. As soon as I learned 
the cause of the excitement I ran home, 
burst into the little dining room with a 
repetition of the ery ‘‘ Lincoln’s been shot!” 

I can see the family at that table now, 
each in his or her proper place, as definite 
as if the occurrence were to-day. My 
mother and father, my elder sister and a 
younger one, a baby brother, my grand- 
mother and a hired girl. It was the demo- 
cratic custom in that section and time for 
the hired girl to serve the food in bulk and 
then sit with the family at the table. My 
father, refusing to accept my message, 
rushed to the street. I see the terror on my 
mother’s face and the tragic intensity of 
grandmother. I am pressed with questions. 
I remember my ee replies, and 
then my father coming back, his face grown 
strangely older. As the women look at him 
he Says, ‘Wilkes Booth 

“Shot Lincoln?” 

Te 

As the women get this confirmation my 
mother sobs with her head upon the table; 
grandmother, erect, is making short dra- 
matic denunciations, of which I have for- 
gotten all except their vehemence. Not 
only that day but an ensuing period of 
dislocation and excitement followed; a 
period recalled as interminable compared 
to the swift actions that the records show. 
During that crowded time every word of 
the reports in every paper was read aloud 
And discussed; every rumor too. The sub- 
ject occupied the talk and filled all minds 
through every silence. The apprehension 
and arrest of conspirators; the pursuit and 
killing of Booth; the arrangements for the 
dead President’s funeral; the trial of per- 
sons charged with complicity in his assassi- 
nation; bitter division on the question of 
the guilt of Mrs. Surratt, and upon the 
right at all to hang a woman; suspicions 
that arose and were increased concerning 
Vice President Johnson's possib le knowl- 
edge of or blindness to the plot banished 
all unrelated topics. Letters came, neigh 
bors ran in and out to carry or to match 


their news. Persons heretofore uncertain 
as to policies took a prompt stand in con 
demnation of the deed. Many Southern 
sympathizers honestly arranged themselves 
with the Northerners; some sullen ones 
closed their blinds and kept out of view. 
The excitement extended to the children; 
and picture papers were cut out, pasted 
into peep shows dnd reeled off in soap 
boxes, back-lighted by bits of candles. 

The death of Lincoln came with crushing 
force to every household in the North. To 
these ours was an exception only in the 
added poignancy given by our familiarity 
with the assassin’s name and looks and my 
father’s recollections of a recent playful 
companionship. Booth’s photographs were 
brought out, discussed in horror and then 
put away and avoided. In the next year or 
two, through the willing agency of secesh 
playmates, I quietly gave these pictures to 
other parents who prized and kept them. 

When Lincoln’s funeral was held at 
Springfield there was a ceremony in St 
Louis, with a stately represe — cata 
falque set in the rotunda of the classical 
courthouse, where thousands with bowed 
head and reverent step passed to express 
openly their sorrow. I was in that line 
and though no doubt truthfully eye m 
at the time, for years I retained the belief 
that Lincoln’s body had been se r th ose 
- wers and flags. There must have been 

nany who thought the same. 


The Flower of the Family 


Soon after that time my father was plan- 
ning and surveying what was called the 
St. Louis and Gle ncoe Railroad. There was 
quarry at one end of it—the other 
think. Grandmother called it a 
mare’s nest, which seems to be bad rating 
for a new railroad, and father suffered in 
the enterprise in other ways. He had to go 
to New York about bonds and money, and 
took me with him to Brooklyn, where his 
sisters lived. “0 that visit | learned that 
father himself had a matern:z ' grandmother, 
who before her marriage had been a Miss 
La Farge. It required half a day to get 
from Brooklyn by ferryboat to New -York 
and by Broadway stage to her house in a 
thinly settled district near Central Park 
in the East Sixties. She spoke with a 
French accent —difficult for me to under 
stand. The only topic on which we got 
earnestly together was the Civil War 
grandmothers seemed to be unanimous on 
that—but she was a dark and very old 
lady and in no wise comparable to my 
grandmother. I felt sorry for father, but 
was careful never to say anything about 
her that hurt his feelings. 

We went back to St. Louis. An older rail- 
road man, the family said, named Col. Tor n 

McKissock, had euc “here od father out of the 
Glencoe Railroad, and in our historic appor 
tionments McKissock joined Buchanan. 

There was in those days a touch of eco- 
nomical management by my mother that 
will appeal to two classes of readers. The 
first it will impress with mild astonishment; 
and the second, millions in number if the 
statement should reach them, it will strike 
familiarly. The flour fcr the baking came 
in coarse cotton sacks. These sacks when 
empty and with their seams ripped open 
washed up into serviceable domestic cloti 
For the five children in our household 
1868 this cloth was available as nightgowns 
Sometimes the brand of the flour stenciled 
into the bag was indelible. One dealer, 
dyeing for immortality, identified his prod 
uct by a pardonable pun which had fo: 
my parents a third application, gratifying 
though not prophetic, as they watched m« 
bundle into bed with The Flower of the 
Family blazoned on the southern exposure 
of my gaberdine. 

In similar ways and by like episodes my 
neighborhood horizon widened and took 
on state and national dimensions. Among 
father’s optimistic friends was a man name d 
Cavanaugh, with whiskers and blue eyes 
and a broad broken nose. Mr. Cavanaugl 
never put water in his whisky, as Gen 
Frank P. Blair and father did while con 
versing at the Planter’s House bar, but 
drank it with a nervous toss and consider 
able display of teeth under his wet mus 
tache and then thoughtfully went ‘Ha’ 
with a sandpaper exhaust 

Then and again, years and other years 
afterward, standing at the same bar, I tried 

Continued on Page 68) 
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No other Christmas Gift 
guile like this 


Apollo Chocolates—no mere box of candy—but an en- 
chanted package, laying the whole world under tribute tor 
its purity and deliciousness—each piece a new and pleasant 
variation of the favorite sweetmeat of some far-off land. 


Walnuts trom remote spots in the Pyrenees Mountains 


where nuts grow sweetest; honey with that delectable Havor 


that only the white clover can give; nougat compounded 
from the choicest pistachio nuts that grow on Mediterranean 
shores; maple sugar as pure as when it flows from the tree: 


in Vermont sugar camps; cream and butter from the dairies 


of New England; fruits that have ripened in the sunshine of 


many well favored lands— 

These tempting centers dipped into rich, pure choco- 
late, then packed in gala boxes, fit settings for such irresist- 
ible confections, are a welcome expression of the gift spirit. 


A few of the 38 Apollo assortments are— 


Par ExcELLENCE—A delicious Nuts AND Fruits—A feast Crass A—A few 
combination of Fruit Cordials, Brazil combining the famous Apollo Chox viting pieces in this popular a 
Caramels, Nougatines, Selected Nuts ate with Pineapples, Cherries, Gin; ent are Fruit Nouga ) 
and Jelly Marshmallows —all select ger, Brazil Nuts, Filberts, Pecans berry Cordials, Cream Wa s, Bi 
ed pieces with decorated tops. and Walnuts Caramels and Almond Gla 

M ERCEDES—IJust choice Nut Meats ButTerR CHOCOLATES—Nuts, kmMBLEM Sixteen different center 

choc ate coated Filberts, N ugatines, Orients, € ate Veras, Car a ‘ us, ncluding +t ige, 

Brazils, Walnuts, Almonds and umels and other dainnes coated b Cream Wa Plar } 
Pecans chocolate made with tresh dairy butter N F i¢ ( 





gl r? different 


Fe. He. ROBERTS COMPANY, 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 









































SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Ferthe HOME and OFFICE 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS—VARIOUS FINISHES 


Convenient Removabie Doors — Non-Binding 





Run cn Roller Bearings } 
Write for COMPLETE BOOK of STYLES 
(MAILED FREE) 
QM Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
GUNN FURNITURE CO. “qi favs 
(30 Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks) 
|| NEW YORK BRANCH:—11 East 36th Street. 








Give One For 


Xmas! 















mee of frie nds whom you wish 
t with stampe orm 
roper amount ~—and we will send an 


Dealer nl 
“WDEAL NUT CRACKER 
oeadl nan _ oi pete as ong “he ar 
Walnut, Brazil Nut, Filbert. Ji 
quick, en twiet of the wriat ond 
fs ~ “¢ hi i! von tan hed. fing re 
or ies early for Xmas 
No. 2, Plain Nick led . 50 
No. 4, Highty Polished 75« 
wt I paid in the t ‘ 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 


French Gluten Bread 
0 pAoel bong 
@ BRUSSON JEUNE 


Villomar, France 














Fame eo? 
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to dramatize for my own mind’s eye the 
story of Gen. Frank P. Blair, smiling and 
unarmed, saying, oh, so confidentially, to 
another man he had never met before: 
‘Are you Billy Ryder? Well, I’m told you 
say you will kill me on sight. My name is 
Frank P. Blair, Mr. Ryder.” 

“Right where we’re standing,’’ Cava- 
naugh explains, and Mr. Blair laughs it off 
and says something amusing about a bluff. 

Billy Ryder was a political Monk East- 
man. Asa boy and man I heard him make 
fiery speeches in Gallic to his compatriots 
from the courthouse steps, but I always 
remembered Mr. Cavanaugh’s story to my 
father as I stood listening, nine years of 
age. Even at sixty-four I like it. 

My father was a fine man with a great 
brain, and now that he is gone I would say 
nothing of him that could prejudice a 
reader against him, but he always treated 
me as an equal. I knew his friends man 
fashion. They were many and important, 
and such informing anecdotes as the one 
just related he always told me in order that 
I might rightly measure men. On all pub- 
lie questions there was always also grand- 
mother, sometimes mistaken but never in 
doubt, and from the time I was eligible at 
six years of age until the time I was in- 
digent at twelve, I had an almost uninter- 
rupted attendance at regular sessions of the 
St. Louis grammar schools, including at 
that period their compulsory study of 
German. When I finished I had a card 
publicly given me for my recitation of 
Marco Bozzaris. The scene is indelible. I 
had walked to the teacher's platform, as 
was then uniformly required, on tiptoe; 
we thought in order that our shoes should 
not squeak too much, but, as a matter of 
fact, to train us against falling arches. 
I see my teacher now, the bunch of lilacs on 
her desk and just behind her the Tropic 
of Capricorn. It had been there all winter, 
but never so plain as on that fragrant morn- 
ing in the spring of 1868, with the girls in 
white and ribbons, and through the open 
windows trees and grass and cowbells, and 
beyond the sky line of a great round world 
turning upon its own axis once in every 
twenty-four hours, except in February, 
which has twenty-nine. The safety of our 
republic rests upon our public schools. 


The Shoulder-Strap Paraders 


early period we lived not 
Places were 


During this 

always in the same house. 
rented, and like many uneasy families 
of that time we occasionally removed. 
Amongst cur plunder there were a few 
bookshelves well furnished and some other 
gp with bindings too dilapidated to 
be shown. These cripples drifted to the 
garret, where I used to run across them on 
holidays. Three of these old books I studied 
with keen interest. One was Blair’s Rhetoric; 
a second was Jefferson's Manual on Par- 
liamentary Law, which had evidently been 
useful to father at different times; a third 
was a small copy of Hardy's Military 
Tactics. 

About this time the remittances of new 
money from Washington City began to get 
irregular and now and then to lack a few 
sheets of the stipulated limit, but to be 
accompanied by peace offerings of useless 
merchandise, stuff that the sender had 
probably got at little cost from a War De- 
partment that was reforming. In one ship- 
ment of that kind there came a pasteboard 
box containing a gross or more of officers’ 


| epaulets in gold and silver on different 


colored cloths, ready to be sewed on the 
shoulders of soldier coats. Nobody wanted 
these things apparently, not even grand- 
mother, and they fell to me. Nothing 
would have been more acceptable except 
perhaps a consignment of Indian war bon- 
nets. I distributed them among my com- 
rades, and with the help of the Hardy 
Tactics organized two or three squads, 
fairly proficient in the manual, with wooden 
guns, but composed entirely of officers from 
brigadier generals to captains. When ma- 
neuvering in the streets and encouraged by 
veterans at the corner grocery we must have 
looked like a miniature and migratory gen- 
eral staff. 

This would be too trivial to record were it 
not for the fact that it was at a time when 
two national conventions had made their 
nominations. With the entire country still 
wrought up and resentful over the assas- 
sination of Lincoln, the Republican Party 
took no chances on the character of its 
candidate, and Gen. Ulysses S. Grant was 
the nominee. His Democratic opponent, 
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Governor Horatio Seymour, of New York, 
had smirchea his record a little by address- 
ing an audience of draft rioters in New 
York in a pacificatory speech as ‘“‘My 
friends.” 

To offset the doubts which that phrase 
inspired, the Democratic convention gave 
Seymour as his running mate that cullont 
Democrat of undoubted loyalty, of whom 
I have already spoken, Gen. Frank P. 
Blair. My father was so fond of Blair that, 
partisan as he was, it hurt him to oppose 
him in the local districts, but he vigorously 
did so. I was by this time taking a wider 
interest in polities and on higher grounds 
than that which I held in the Bell and 
Everett campaign. But still the theatri- 
cal features of the contest were the ones 
that interested me most. 

In the torchlight processions the march- 
ing voters, besides their soldier caps and 
capes, wore little aprons, because their 
candidate, U. S. Grant, when a boy, had 
worked in his father’s yards as a tanner. 
More than in any other district that I have 
ever observed, and more than in any other 
campaign, the juniors took an interest in 
this one, doubtless because of the conten- 
tious atmosphere in which they had all been 
raised. The men encouraged them and 
there were many marching clubs of boys. 
My organization of shoulder straps was 
active two or three nights in the week at 
the tail end of the tanners’ procession. 

It is probable that neither Seymour nor 
Blair, experienced politicians as they were, 
had much hope of election. At any rate, 
upon many occasions in which I saw him 
soon after the decision, I could discover 
nothing crestfallen about our Missouri 
member in particular, nor did he carry any 
animosity against the comrades who had 
remained loyal to the commander in chief 
rather than support their local favorite. 
Blair and my father were warm friends as 
ever, and Blair himself was influential in 
having me appointed a page in the Missouri 
legislature the following session, at which 
time I was eleven years old. 

There were five page boys in the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives at that 
time. They were appointed by the clerk, 
and there was considerable political compe- 
tition for the places. As the boys were paid 
ninety dollars a month, the appointments 
came under the head of patronage. There 
were plenty of competent lads in Jefferson 
City who would have been glad to get the 
work at twenty dollars a month, but under 
the spoils system the clerk endeavored to 
distribute the appointments through dif- 
ferent sections of the state. The salary 
was fixed upon the knowledge that the 
boys would be under considerable expense 
away from their homes, and perhaps the 
committee on appropriations justified the 
amount also under the theory that the work 
was educational and to a boy the oppor 
tunity would be a kind of scholarship. 


Cuspidor Cloture 


Any man who can remember working as 
a page boy in any legislative body will ap- 
prove this theory. Every session was punc- 
tuated by points of orde 1r from the members 
and rulings by the chair, and perhaps be- 
cause their attention to these contests was 
not so divided as that of the members, the 
boys were better average parliamentarians 
than 90 per cent of the legislators them- 
selves. Besides the ninety dollars, each 
boy got one hundred three-cent postage 
stamps every month, a bunch of lead pen- 
cils, a supply of quill pens such as a theater 
property man still provides for Richelieu, 
and a pocket knife to keep these pens in 
order. The same allotment was made to 
every official employe and to every mem- 
ber. In excess of this the members received 
a supply of black sand, for which a box sat 
on each desk. Most of the members pre- 
ferred blotting paper to the use of the sand 
boxes, but as blotting paper was a novelty 
some of the old men shook sand on to their 
wet letters and then shook most of it back 
again into the perforated lignum-vite boxes. 
I remember the page boys laughing over 
an editorial comment of one of the St. Louis 
papers concerning the city’s oldest repre- 
sentative then in the house, a certain 
erratic Doctor Smythe. The paragraph 

said: 

Doctor Smythe writes his letters with a lead 
pencil and uses the blotting peer, which he 
says is much superior to the old sand 


Our duties as page boys were to carry a 
bill or a resolution from the member who 
introduced it to the desk of the clerk who 
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was to read it aloud; to take messages 
from one member to another or to go to the 
other end of the building on some errand 
to the senate; or to one of the departments 
under the same roof. We were seldom sent 
outside of the capitol. We were not always 
busy and our leisure naturally fell when 
the members themselves were most en- 
grossed; that is to say, when something of 
real interest was proceeding in the house. 
There were generally two sides to every 
question that came up, and it would 
difficult to conceive of any method more 
instructive than that with which the boys 
constantly were in contact. The measure 
were not always of equal importance; there 
were times of comedy and even of horst 
play. Under each desk at that time there 
was a large individual cast-iron cuspidor 
with a hinged cover of a Renaissance pat- 
tern. If a man by accident slipped his 
toe under one of these heavy covers, allow- 
ing the cover to fall back on the basin, it 
made a noise as loud as a stove lid treated 
in the same way. Sometimes when a mem- 
ber strictly — his rights was speaking 
beyond the patience of his hearers these 
accidents occ oul, and were repeated with 
increasing frequency, until the din reduced 
his oratory to pantomime. There was more 
than one editorial protest throughout the 
state against this system of cloture, and I 
remember reading these protests as late as 
the middle eighties; but I used the device 
as a comic episode in a play some twenty 
years ago and was roundly denounced by a 
Missouri statesman for misrepresentation 


Phoebe Couzins Makes a Hit 


Another example of a kind of humorous 
relief was furnished when a desk ne 
of the Doctor omyt he above mentioned got 
from his optician duplicate pairs of Smythe’ 
spectacles. In the heat of a debate the old 
doctor had a way of reading from some 
authority and then, as he spoke to the 
question, pushing his glasses to the top of 
his head. On the occasion in mind, as the 
doctor finished one reading, the member 
slipped his second pair on the desk in front 
of him. The doctor spoke a moment and, 
during his rest, again mechanically ad- 
justed this second pair of glasses, read his 
second quotation and pushed the second 
pair of spectacles up to the first. The 
effect and his own astonishment caused an 
uproar and m ade a serious contribution 
ridiculous and ineffective. 

That winter of ’68 in the Missouri legis- 
lature, of which John D. Orrick was speaker, 
is notable for three events: The Fifteenth 
Amendment, giving the vote to the negro, 
was adopted; Miss Pheebe Couzins, a 
pretty girl, then in her twenties, just 
gradu: ated as a lawyer, addressed a joint 
session upon the — of female suf- 
frage; and Carl Schurz, at the end of a 
spirited joint debate, was elected to the 
United States Senate. 

Miss Couzins made a pretty picture as 
she finished her address to the legislators, 
and with a graceful wave of a white-gloved 
hand closed by saying, ‘Let it be flashed 
across the continent that Missouri leads 
the van, and the nation must follow.” 

In Broadway parlance of to-day that 
would be called hokum, but at that time 
every listener, to use another phrase, ate 
it up. Opinion on the policy was divided, 
but nobody doubted Missouri’s ability to 
lead the van. 

Phoebe Couzins, the first woman to hold 
a Federal executive appointment, served 
during President Arthur’s administration 
as deputy for her father, who was United 
States marshal for the Missouri district, 
and upon Major Couzins’ death the Presi- 
dent appointed her to the office. She was 
an earnest suffrage advocate for years, and 
an ardent prohibitioni but before her 
death in 1913 3 her accumulated experience 
and it may be her wisdom, led her 
a: both measures. 

arl Schurz electrified his hearers. He 
iene had been only sixteen years in Amer- 
ica, during which time he had rallied his 
German-American fellow citizens to the 
support of abolition, had served with dis- 
tinction through the Civil War, had ac- 
quired a perfect mastery of the English 
language, and as he said to his fiery little 
opponent in the debate, Senator C. D. 
Drake, who challenged him on some point, 
“had gained a very dangerous knowledge 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 

The Schurz-Drake debates were held at 
night, with the members of the senate 
crowded into the larger house and the lobby 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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holding on its full benches more than one 
distinguished man who thought the light- 
iing might strike him. I remember first 
seeing at that time the romantic-looking 
David P. Dyer, the scholarly John F. Ben- 
jamin, and ex-Senater John B. Henderson, 
who because of his vote in the United 
States Senate against the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson was no longer acceptable 
to his Missouri constituency as United 
States senator. Mr. Henderson was the 
author of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
which in regular form made Lincoln’s pro- 
claimed emancipation part of the Consti- 
tution. At one stage of the proceedings in 
these joint debates, in response to many 
calls for an expression, Henderson, instead 
of taking the speaker’s rostrum as Drake 
and Schurz had done, arose modestly from 
a chair well back in the chamber, and be- 
ginning to speak in playful fashion moved 
with much charm and persuasiveness to 
such dangerous ground that the partisans 
of the more prominent candidates broke in 
upon his address. 


Page Boys’ Larks 


The page boys’ hours were about nine 
to four. We liked to sit up late occa 
ionally but not repeatedly, and in front of 
the Wagner House, where I roomed with 
another boy, the local statesmen, when the 
weather permitted, hadaconvention fashion 
of holding group consultations on the side- 
walk. My first active service as a member 
of the Vigilantes grew out of that. Our 
organization was not extensive, containing, 
in fact, only this other boy of about my own 
age, Robert H. Cornell, now a prominent 
citizen of St. Louis, and myself 

To break up the sidewalk meetings Cor- 
nell suggested an effective method. We 
brought home with us from the capitol 
newspapers which soon accumulated in 
bulk, and when soaked in our water pitcher 
and reduced to mash we compressed mod- 
erately into missiles of the size of a foot- 
ball. Our rooms were on the top floor of 
this five-story hotel. At what seemed the 
proper hour for a curfew Bob would lean 
from one window and [I from another and 
at a concerted signal intrust these heavy 
and mushy bundles to that power de- 
scribed in the Newtonian law. Under favor- 
able conditions one of them would cover an 
entire committee meeting. We had to 
judge the effect of our attack only by what 
we heard, as by the time these things had 
traveled their distance we were back in 
bed. It was a disgraceful and lawless pro- 
cedure and we both deserved the house of 


WINNIE AND THE POISON RUNN 


they came near—on the other side of the 
hedge—the girl’s quick wits caught the 
increasing note of emphasis and urgency 

1 his voice. It was that which, even as 
in rose, served to draw her back to settle 
herself again in silence on the seat in the 
recess. 

They stopped exactly opposite the girl, 
so'close that no more than a foot’s thickness 
of dense growth separated her from them. 
She could have heard them if they had 
whispered. 

For a second she was undecided, for this 
was eavesdropping on Cecil. That! gave 
her a pang, but Weston Fairbairn allayed 
it at once. 

*‘It’s the chance of a lifetime, Cecil, and 
I’ve come a long way to get you in it,” said 
the harsh, flat voice she disliked so much. 

I tell you, boy, they can’t police the At- 
lantic Coast. It will take them years, cost 
them millions. Realize the huge length of 
coast line, and remember that anywhere 
outside a three-mile limit is sanctuary. 
It’s one of those chances that crop up once 
in fifty years. Put me up five thousand and 
leave it to me. I tell you, Cecil, I shall 
bring back fifty thousand pounds cold cash 
after paying the charter and the gang. 
They’re paying five pounds and more a 
bottle for it almost anywhere; and, boy, 
1 can load up from a clever devil in France 
with stuff that will cost me about two 
shillings a bottle. Ghastly stuff, sure, but 
good enough for a man who only sells once 
in the same market. Next trip will be five 
hundred miles north—or south. I’ve gone 
into it—all that part of it. I’ve only come 
to you for the capital, which you will get 
back, and 25 per cent of the profits. What 
about it?” 
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correction at least, but now that I tell of it 
under the protection of the statute of limi- 
tations, and think of the frequent protests 
against the destruction of our national 
forests, I am not sure that any other equal 
amount of paper pulp has finally performed 
more useful service. 

Another source of annoyance on these 
open-window nights was a card room be- 
hind a saloon extending at right angles to 
the rear wall of the Wagner Hotel. We 
couldn't reach or appeal to these offenders 
with the literary matter that was so useful 
in front of the house, but the Wagner 
Hotel dining room was separated from its 
supply department only by a wooden par- 
tition eight feet high. As Cornell was the 
lighter of us boys, I used to boost him over 
this partition when the help had retired, 
and from the inside, standing on one of the 
shelves, he would procure and pass back a 
hatful of raw eggs. At the rear of the hotel, 
on every story, there was a Southern gal 
lery or porch. 

The one on our floor commanded the 
tables nearest the door of the card room 
just mentioned 

Oliver Herford on 
who asked him if he hi id any one unsatisfi 
ambition in life by saying that he had al- 
ways wanted to throw a raw egg into an 
electric fan. I have never seen that done, 
but I am sure that whatever would be lost 
in mechanical regularity from that reaction 
is fully compensated by the human interest 
that can be elicited by two raw eggs sud- 
denly exploded in a pinochle foursome 
Let me say to any immature readers that 
this was very reprehensible conduct, and 
that on my part there has been complete 
reformation. 

I cannot speak so hopefully of Cornell, 
because when I last saw him in 1917 he was 
trying to sell real estate. 

The year before this one at Jefferson 
City parts of Kansas and a part of Mis- 
souri had been seriously overrun by a 
plague of grasshoppers. The United States 
Government had sent a distinguished en- 
tomologist by the name of Riley to study 
the conditions. I don’t know what Mr. 
Riley was recommending to the legislature, 
but at the Wagner House dinner table, 
where for a few days he had a seat next to 
mine, he advocated eating the grasshoppers 
He used to bring to the table a paper bag, 
holding about a quart of them, roasted 
and buttered. These he put on a platter 
and was just as unselfish with them as a 
dog is with fleas. Very few of his neighbors 
joined him in their consumption. I ate two 
or three and found that they tasted not 
unlike peanuts. 
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There was a short silence. Winnie 
waited. Then Cecil spoke. His voice 
seemed oddly quiet and delicate after that 
of his brother. 

‘Let me be quite sure that I understand 
your propos: il, Weston,” he began. 

‘It’s simple enough.”’ 

“Yes? I take it that if I let you have 
five thousand you and your friends purpose 
investing it in purchasing illicit spirits in 
France, chartering a ship and smuggling 
the stuff into America.” 

“You've crystallized it, Cecil.” 

“You are going to pay two shillings a 
bottle for it of 

“Well, I’ve got an option on a shipload 
at that, but I might do better,”’ said Weston 
Fairbairn. ‘‘It’s weird stuff, but it’s 
chock-full of alcohol.” 

Again thesilence. Cecil Fairbairn’s voice 
was curiously low when presently he spoke 

It’s a very—modern stunt. It sounds 
a bit queer to hear it proposed at this old 
place—in this old garden.” 

““T don’t see that—if you mean because 
it’s an illegal proposition. A good many 
Fairbairns have lived here who haven't 
minded a keg of smuggled French brandy,”’ 
countered the adventurer 

“But this stuff you talk about—why, 
man, what sort of filthy acid can it be at 
that figure? Poison! it’s bound to 
sheer poison! Still, leave that out. I tell 
you frankly I haven’t the money to spare, 
and—forgive me, old chap—if I had it I 
wouldn't do it. It doesn't—well, appeal.” 

“You won't do it?”’ 

“No. I wouldn’t do it if you were pro- 
posing to run the finest whisky ever 
blended, much less the Continental filth 
that shows such a profit.” 


ee 
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As I try now to recall the impelling mo- 
tive of this courageous deed on my part I 
think it was a combination of curiosity, a 
wish to please Mr. Riley, a desire to report 
the occurrence at home, where it did make 
a sensation, and also my recollection of the 
Sunday -school verses which I used to re- 
cite about John the Baptist’s liking for 
them. Perhaps it was the absence of wild 
hone} y at our table that accounts for my 
lack of sustained enthusiasm. 


Varied Experiences 


The old capitol building of which I write 
was destroyed by fire in February, 1911. 
It was of the dome-and-wings type, like 
the National Capitol, and stood a few hur 
dred feet nearer to the river than its hand 
some successor, and on a bluff. The mudd) 
Missouri rolled almost beneath, and wild 
woods and bushes were on the opposite 
bank, where we looked for Indians ayd 
sometimes saw them, but disappointingly 
and orderly. On our bank one 
day my father, who paid us a visit that ses 
sion and from whom until his death I was 
always getting some new glimpse of a varied 
experience, pointed out to me, on the 
Missouri Pacific track below, the spot where 
in 1861 an engine and baggage car had 
stopped after a record run from St. Louis 
to unload some fifty self-organized patriots 
who came with revolvers and clambered up 
the bank Indian fashion just as Governor 
Claiborne Jackson and a majority of the 
legislators, who we 
dinance of secession over a filibuster of a 
loyal minority, took to their heels and 
Missouri stayed in the Union. Father was 
one of that carload. 

My father introduced me to the Hon. 
Erastus Wells, then a congressman from 
a St. Louis district. Mr. Wells had some 
boys himself. One of them, Rolla Well 
when he grew up, became mayor of S 
Louis. 

If a man likes your dog heartily he prob- 
ably owns one. A father of two boys is an 
easy acquaintance lor some others boy. 
I don’t think I was especially forward 
but after two or three talks with Erastus 
Wells he had promised me to do what he 
could to get me a pageship at Washing 
ton. He sicked me onto D. P. Dyer and 
John F. Benjamin, who were also visiting 
Jefferson City, and told them I was Tom's 
boy. As a result all of the nine congress- 
men from Missouri signed my application 
for the plac e 

Editor's Note— This is the first of a series of art 
cles by Mr. Thomas. The second will 


early issue 


reconciled 





e trying to pass an or- 


appear in an 


JER 


“You're a prohibitionist? 
‘That doesn’t arise, Weston. I happen 
to be a member of P: rliament, and I don't 
happen to be the kind of member who will 








finance an outrage against another coun 
’ I don't imagine that you'd be 
nterested In knowing my per 
fe or against prohibition. 
it mv point = 
understood’”’ the flat voice 
was cold and 1 ale volent ‘it's astraight 
answer I want.’ 
‘All right I'm sorry, old chap. The 
answer is no.” 
‘It must be yes!" 
| beg your pardor ote There wa a 
chill surprise in Cecil Fairbairn'’s voice 
Winnie paled a littl These were 
brothers who spoke, but there was no 
longer a hint of their relationship in their 
tone 


‘I’ve been everywhere for the mone 





to every likely man I know. I've failed 
everywhere You are my last chance. 
You’ ve staked me to a good many things 
is is the last I shall ever ask of you. You 

put up this money.” 

rr 

‘Be careful, Cecil Remember that 
her uffered. You here, in civilization, 
antering on thoroughbreds about Salis- 
vars Plain You don’t know, you'll 
never understand, what I’ve been through! 
Never again! r tell you i have dragged 


myself up out of the pit for this « hance e, to 
get here with this proposition. If I were 
to tell you half—no, never mind that. The 
fact Is you've soured on me I've worn 


you down; bled you white, I suppose you'll 
say. Well, I've been unlucky. It’s not the 
Continued on Page 73 
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Christmas this year will be especially joyous 
to all men whose labors and property are 
protected by Cyclone Fence. To this happy 
throng, the good will, cheer and peacefulness 
of the Christmas season-are constant joys. 


With minds set at rest through the protec- 
tion afforded their property, the users of 
Cyclone Fence can herald with full acclaim 
the universal greeting: ‘“‘On Earth Peace, 
Good Will toward Men.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 71) 
booze-running scheme you're turning down. 
It’s me-—you're turning me down. Well, 
I can understand that. But you've got to 
stand for me once more. Do it, and I'll 
give you your money back and a wedding 


present—oh, yes, I saw! It’s that blue- 
eyed little lady—isn’t it?—that will wipe 
out all. I’m not trying to persuade you; 


I’m no diplomat. Cecil, I’m telling you. 
You have got to make it yes.” 

““T have made it no.” 

“Is it the money alone?” 

‘No, it’s the enterprise. I haven't the 
money to spare, and I happen to take a 
certain old-fashioned pride in being a con- 
scientious member of Parliament.” 

You need to move about the world a 
bit. That conscientious stuff is old. Be 
cauce you dislike the idea % 

** Despise—- not dislike.” 

“Oh, very well. That’s your last word?”’ 

“* Absolutely !”’ 

“Right! Now we will come to business. 
Will a week’s notice to you to clear out of 
March Lodge suit you?" 

The flat voice was quiet, slow and un- 
disguisedly malignant, likeasnake crawling. 

‘Will you explain what you mean by 
that?” asked Cecil quietly. 

“You don’t honestly require it, but if 
you must have it I'll tell you. You'll agree 
that the place, March Lodge, was left to 
me—the elder. It’s ten years ago now 
since, bored stiff at the prospect of vege- 
tating here all my life, I offered you the 
place in return for a fixed yearly payment 
of twelve hundred for a term of years.”’ 

“Yes. You have had it —plus a good 
deal more. I’ve not totaled it.” 

*“My good man, what are you talking 
about? I have not had two-thirds 

‘*What you personally have not had has 
been paid whe re and how you have asked 
it to be paid,”’ said Cecil. ‘‘It isn’t neces- 
sary to argue, is it? I'll take you through 
my books, show you the receipted and 
canceled checks whenever you wish. But 
if you care to remember that I've staked 
you to dozens of enterprises in all parts of 
the world in the last ten years, that you've 
never made a request for money that I 
have n’t fulfilled 

‘Oh, well, it was my own money, wasn’t 
it? But I’ll take a look at those books. 
Meantime the old aiemimmeaie is canceled. 
I cancel it now. You probably won't claim 
that there are any legal documents barring 
that — it was a verbal arrangement — settled 
between ourselves. I purpose to take back 
the estate and give you a mortgage upon 
it for the amount of the difference between 
what I have had and what was strictly due 
to me ? 

There was a little pause. 

“You would really do that‘ 
Fairbairn. 


** asked Cecil 


“Certainly—failing the stake for this 
American enterprise.” 
“You realize that the whole estate—this 


house and a few hundred acres of almost 
worthless downland — was never worth the 
money; that I have kept myself poor for 
ten years struggling to pay you the sum 
simply because I promised that and because 
it is my home and birthplace — yours, 
I admit-—and in effect | have paid you a 
fancy price for the place spread over ten 
years. Because I was dealing with a 
brother I was foolish enough to allow it to 
remain a personal matter instead of making 
it a legally safeguarded bargain. You now 
purpose turning me out, taking possession 
yourself and recompensing me with a mort 

gage deed of pe rhaps one thousand pounds 


too, 


upon a place intrinsically worth possibly 
five thousand? You seriously intend to do 
that, because for unassailable reasons | 


refuse to advance you the cost of what you 
call a booze-running expedition to Amer 
ica?” 

“You have put it in a nutshell,”’ dragged 
the voice of the adventurer. ‘“‘ You can’t 
have the conscience of a straight M.P. 
without paying for it, you know. And you 
won't starve. They pay you four hundre d 
a year for your conscience, don’t they?” 

There was another long pause Winnie 
feared they had moved away. But sud 
denly Cecil Fairbairn spoke abruptly. 

“T’ve been trying to think of some rea- 
son, some sort of excuse for you to justify 
this—hold-up. But there isn’t one; or if 
there is, it doesn’t come to me. Weston, 
the plain fact is that you are a damned 
scoundrel, a dishonest blackguard and a 


mean liar!”’ 
It left the other completely undisturbed 
“T’ll look through those books to-night,’ 
he said 
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“The sooner the better,” answered Ce 
Fairbairn curtly, and so they moved away 

For a little Winnie sat absolutely still, 
like a child stunned into silence among the 
ruins of some well-beloved toy, suddenly 
broken. Because hitherto she had been 
uniformly successful in achieving the things 
she set out to achieve she had never antici- 
pated that there would be any serious diffi 
culty ultimately in fulfilling her desire to 
settle as Cecil Fairbairn’s wife at March 
Lodge. She had fought hard for it—and so, 
too, had he. Now the plan was wrecked, 
kicked into ruins by the foot of this wander 
ing scoundrel and ne’er-do-well, Weston 
Fairbairn. 

Her unopened letter still in her hand, she 
gazed across the garden, thinking rapidly 
Cecil was no match for his brother; he had 
ho weapons. He was a gentleman and a 
man of principle; this adventurer was a 
pirate, without even the inadequate justifi 
cation of cleverness. 

“Only a stupid person would approach a 
man like Cecil with a proposal like that,” 
she told herself wisely. ‘I think Cecil is 
the very last man in all the world to be 
attracted by an invitation to become a 
partner in that—-that poison ship. He has 
lived all his life on these clean, sweet down 
lands with his horses; he has gone into 
Parliament with the intention of keeping a 
clean record. Oh, he is clean at heart” 
her eyes shone—‘‘cleaner than mine, and 

I’’—her voice dropped —*‘ worship him! 
To come to him with such a proposal — it is 
like a slow, deadly snake crawling out from 
some dark, evil place. We must do some- 
thing quickly.” 

She stared tensely before her, thinking 
hard. But her thoughts led her nowhere 
It was so simple. Cecil Fairbairn had 
trusted his brother, and his brother had not 
played straight. Because Cecil had neg- 
lected certain legal forms connected with 
the transfer of the estate he was without 
legal protection. 

‘*Daddy used to say that all 
arrangements needed to be put in black and 
white, particularly and especially arrange- 
ments between relatives—the closer the 
relative the greater the need,”’ said Winnie 
rather sorrowfully. ‘‘Now we shall never 
have March Lodge, and Cecil will be poor 
too poor to marry, he will think.”’ 

Her face shadowed. Then she remem 
bered the letter from Mr. Jay and opened 
it. Before she had read five lines her atti 
tude had subtly changed. The slender little 
figure in the recess of the yew hedge no 
longer seemed to droop as though tired and 
discouraged. A new quality invested it; 
an air of alertness, eagerness, oddly blended 
with relief 

She was smiling and her eyes were bright 
as jewels when, a quarter of an hour later, 
she looked up to see Lady Fasterton coming 
down the garden in search of her 


business 


iv 


INNIE was glad that neither Lady 
Fasterton nor she had planned to go 

out with the guns that day; and, fond of 
the lightsome May though she was, it was 
without any pangs of regret that she lis 
tened to a declaration from her friend to 
the effect that she purposed making an ex 
cessively restful day of it in the garden and 
They had traveled some distance 
on the previous day, and to May’s mind a 
good long lounge was « pat ff indicated 

It was perhaps ten o’clock before Winnie 
es an Opportunity to speak alone with 

Captain F airbairn. She found him rum 
maging at his big corner table in the long 
low, paneled room she loved, in search of 
half a dozen cartridges specially loaded with 
duck shot with which to load for the eve 
ning stroll home in casé of a flight passing 
overhead to the river some miles west 
Winnie’s heart sank at sight of the trouble 
on his good-looking face, 

“T hope you will have a 
sport,” she said 

He brightened up a little as he turned to 
her. 


house. 


good day’ 


‘Thank you, Miss O’Wynn,” he an 
swered. ‘“‘You are going to ride, aren't 
you? I have told Henry to have Ts 


ready for you whenever you want her.” 
Winnie glowed. Tess was his own pet 


mare, a perfect three-quarter Arab riding 
hack. 

“Yes, I know. You are so kind. I will 
tuke such great care of her.” 

She went nearer to him. 

““May I ask you a question, please -a 
little one, just to satisfy my curiosity?”’ 


she murmured 
= hy, of course! Anything you like 
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lhe heat is there 


Pullman Car Warmth 
For Your Automobile 


HINK of the new joy winter motoring will bring if, no 

matter how cold the weather is, inside your car it is 
always warm and comfortable! Hundreds of thousands of 
motorists have found a new enjoyment in winter driving 
because of Perfection Heaters. You may have the same 
comfort in your car, either open or closed, if you will install 
a Perfection Heater. 
Perfection Heaters cost nothing to operate because they use 
the exhaust heat. The heat can be easily regulated to meet 
comfort’s requirements. Have one installed now—the cost 
is surprisingly low. If you do not know the address of our 
nearest distributor, see the dealer from whom you bought 
your car, or write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Approved by Leading Car Manufacturers 


The leading car manufacturers in every price class, fifty-two 
manufacturers in all, have adopted Perfection Heaters as a 
standard equipment. Five distinctive types provide Per 
fection quality equipment for every type of car. When you 
buy a new car look for this big comfort factor 


The Same Comfort for Fords 


Ford owners everywhere are now enjoying the same comfort, 
the same day after day service as Perfection Heaters provide 
tor the owners of America’s finest cars. To the Ford owner 
who has a Perfection Heater in his car cold weather is never 
a source of discomfort. The price 1s very nominal For 


the Ford sedan, $2 ), and for the touring Car, $17 s 
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The PERFEC rlON HE ATER & MANI FACTURING Co. 
6541 CARNEGII AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Wanufactured in Canadse by KICHAKDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., Lid., London, Ont 
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| Her full 
| Gabrielle Justine. 
perhaps, a friend?” 


| the sudden, 
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“It is only just an idle question about 

a matter we were discussing. Is your 
brother, Mr. Weston Fairbairn, married?” 
He winced a little, and his face darkened. 


| But almost immediately he was smiling 
4+ | again. 


**Married—oh, yes! His wife lives in 
France. She was a French girl.” 
Winnie hesitated. 


‘“‘Was—was her name Odille Déguise, 


| please?”’ 


Fairbairn shook his head. 

““Déguise, yes; but not Odille—Lucie. 
Christian names were Lucie 
Did you think she was, 


‘I just wondered, that was all,” said 


| Winnie rather tremulously. 


He noted the slight quiver in her voice, 
telltale darkening of her blue 
eyes and the quick flush that veiled her 


| cheeks with rose. 


“You are excited about something?” he 


| challenged her, half smiling. 


“*Yes, indeed I am, dear Captain Fair- 
bairn. But not so excited as you will be 
soon. You are worried now. [I can see it 
even if the others do not. But, please, will 
you not worry any more? You know, you 
have nothing to worry about. I am quite 
sure. - I would not be so foolish as to say 
such a thing if I were not sure. I shall go 
out to ride Tess with so much more happi- 
ness if you say that you are determined to 
have a happy day’s shooting.” 

She was resting her lovely slender hand 
on his tweed coat sleeve, looking up at 
him with eyes that were as earnest as they 
were beautiful. 

‘ou see, it chanced that I overheard 
part— pe rhaps most—of your conversation 
with your brother in the garden a little 
while ago. You came close to where I was 
resting on the other side of the yew hedge. 
But it was only accidental eavesdropping 
for a few seconds—after a sentence or two 
I listened deliberately.” 

She spoke, wide eyed, with a charming 
air partly of confession, partly of defiance. 
But there was no reproach in his expres- 
sion; nothing but a dawning eagerness. 

And do you think I was right?” he 
asked. ‘I have wondered alittle. Do you 
think I made too great a sacrifice for sake 
of my principles—to throw away March 
Lodge and all—and all?” 

Her eyes deepened again. 

“Oh, no, no, no! You were right, so 
right! It was splendid! Men differ so 
strangely. There are so many who would 
have very quickly joined your brother in 
his enterprise and have found lots of ex- 
cuses. But I was so glad that you refused, 
for no matter how many clever excuses a 
man made, he could not in his heart be 
proud of himself or of money made in that 
way.” 

He nodded, drinking her in with bright- 
ening eyes. 

‘*He means to make me pay for it. I 
shall be—almost beggared. But at least 
it was the decent thing to do, wasn’t it? 
I expect some of the keen, cute people 
would consider me a fool. They would say, 
‘Fairbairn doesn’t mind winning money 
from bookmakers, got heaven knows how 
and from heaven knows whom; but he wilts 
at a neat little proposition like running a 
cargo of spirit into America at 1000 per 
cent or so profit i 

‘As though they were the same,” cried 
Winnie. “One is a sporting matter, but 
the other is illegal and unclean. Oh, please 
don't let what people might think, or other 
men might do, alter your decision! It 
think it isn’t so much the harm that cargo 
of poisonous stuff might do that is so im- 
portant to you—and perhaps me too—as 
the fact that you despise the proposal and 
refuse at all costs to contaminate yourself 
with it. And perhaps it may not be so 
costly as you think; something may hap- 
pen to put things right yet, you see. 

He stared, puzzled at a certain ring of 
confidence in her voice, but before he could 
speak the others came in, looking for him. 


| So he went to his shooting while Winnie, on 


Tess, set out for her canter. Not far from 


| the house she pulled up under a clump of 


trees in a fold of the downland and oy 
carefully reread the letter from Mr. Jay. 
Then, nodding like one who has dec ided on 


| a definite course of action, she rode on into 
| the village, from whence she sent a short 


telegram. 

‘There, Tess darling, that is done, and 
I do hope that it will all work out properly, 
don’t you?” she said to the mare. ‘And 
now we will have a really good gallop, I 
think.” 


December 17,192! 


Tess was perfectly agreeable. She had 
taken quite a liking to this featherweight, 
silken-handed little lady who rode so per- 
fectly. 

Late that afternoon, just as Winnie and 
Lady Fasterton were on the point of stroll- 
ing out to meet the guns, a boy crawled up 
to the house with a telegram for Winnie. 
It was quite brief, but judging by Winnie’s 
smile it was brief with that species of 
bre evity which we are told is the soul of wit. 

‘Something perfectly splendid?”’ asked 
Lady Fasterton, watching Winnie. 

“Yes. Dear Mr. Jay is coming down 
to-night.” 

“How very delightful!” said May dryly. 

She was not a very enthusiastic admirer 
of the gentle George H., who had once 
worked overtime to divorce her from her 
wealthy husband, a maneuver defeated by 
Winnie, and at Winnie’s request forgiven 
with reservations—by May. 

“How excessively jolly!’ she repeated 
more dryly. “Is the gentleman making a 
long stay, child?” 

‘Oh, no, May darling! 
quite quickly, I expect. 

‘That will be so nice of him,”’ observed 
May. ‘‘Shall we come out of our blue-eyed 
reverie and start, Winnie?” 

The girl was staring across the downs, 
lost in thought. She awoke under the 
gentle irony of her friend. 

“Oh, yes, please! Was I dreaming? I am 
so sorry, dearest.”’ 

She turned, with dancing eyes, to slip an 
affectionate hand through her friend’s arm. 

‘*Forgive me, dearest May. I have had 
a great deal of worry this morning. But it 
is all right now, I think.’’ A thought oc- 
curred to her. 


” 


He is going back 


““May, dear, have you any influential 
frie nds in Paris— political ones, with real 
power? 


‘Shoals, darling.” 


**Do you know anyone who has any con- 
trol over the French police, May, please?”’ 

The flippant lady reflected. 

“*T know the Minister of Justice, though 


whether justice has anything to do with the 
police I don’t pretend to know. Theoret- 
ically, I expect it has. But, if necessary, 
we can find out. Come along. If it isn’t 
a secret tell me all about it as we go, child.”’ 


Dinner that evening was rather a quiet 
affair. Weston Fairbairn, who had shot 
badly, was inclined to be sulky and thirsty, 
and nobody was sufficiently fond of him to 
make the slightest effort to coax him. The 
colonel was tired and seemed quite satis- 
fied to listen to the airy conversation of 
Lady Fasterton. Winnie, momentarily ex- 
pecting the arrival of Mr. George H. Jay, 
was unusually quiet, and because the 
Honorable Gerald was puzzled and a little 
perturbed by an instinct that all was not 
well he, too, was not talkative. Everyone 
seemed a little relieved when finally the 
meal ended. 

Gentle Mr. Jay arrived just as Winnie 
and Lady Fasterton left the dining room. 
At her first glimpse of him Winnie saw that 
he was in high spirits, at his breeziest. His 
bow to May Fasterton and herself was the 
production of a very confident man. And 
when, a few seconds later, alone with 
Winnie in the morning room, he settled 
down to business, his air was that of a con- 
queror. 

“They have got to hand it to us, my 
dear Miss Winnie,” he declared. ‘‘ We are 
just naturally the sort of people who are 
bound to have things our own way-—ha-ha. 
As you've seen already from my letter, I’ve 
found out all you require to know about the 
fair Lucie Déguise.”’ 

He dropped his voice. 

‘No rival there, my dear Miss Winnie. 
The lady’s passée—trés passée, in the lan- 
guage of the country. Sheisasinger 
chantant quality. Not what we would call 
a lady—strictly speaking. A great friend 
of hers and I got talking—very quickly. 
But you know most of _ és 

“Oh, but, please, Mr. Jay, tell me again! 
You are so lucid. One understands—seems 
to see so vividly—when you are telling a 
thing. Do you mind, please? 

The girl interrupted herself suddenly. ‘‘Oh, 
but have you dined, dear Mr. Jay? I was 
so glad to - you that I forgot.” 

But Mr. Jay only smiled a comfortable 
smile. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss Winnie. I 
coincided with dinnertime at the White 
Hart Hotel at Salisbury. But the dust was 
very troublesome during the motor drive 
out here—very troublesome. The country 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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HIS is the time of year, in the 

early winter, when there is most 

danger from fires of interior 
origin. Furnaces are newly started, coal 
stoves new ly set up and set going. One 
of the best measures you can now take 
against fire is to have the furnace 
room, the basement and—if you are 
finishing anew dwelling—all the rooms 
of the house walled and ceiled with 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. 
Sheetrock is made from rock—and 
it will not burn. 


by Cry Sec tion of Sheetrock 1s inspected 
for fire-resistiveness and approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine. 
Sheetrock holds fire in check during the 
minutes that count for the fire fighters 
insaving the building. Sheetrock comes 
in broad, ceiling-high sections that any 
good carpenter can put up quickly. It 
makes permanent walls and ceilings. 
You can paper, paint or panel it. 
Your dealer in lumber or in’ builders’ 
supplies sells Sheetrock. Write us for 
‘Walls of Worth.’’ 
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Honey!’”’ 
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from ONE package 
of AUNTJEMIMA  ( | 
. 
HAI’S the economy news for this weather 
_ eight satisfying, wholesome breakfasts from ove | 
package of ready-mixed Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. | J 
Kight platesful of piping hot pancakes—rich, fluffy, ane : 
golden-brown, ferfect pancakes! So easy, too: you | 
need add nothing but water; or for pancakes of greater 
richness, add a little sweet milk. 
Home-made cakes cost many times as much, and 
they’re such a bother. And only from the flour in 
the Aunt Jemima packages can everyone make the : 
real Aunt Jemima Pancakes with that genuine old- 
time Southern flavor. 
Phone your grocer now fora package of the famous a 
\unt Jemima Pancake Flour. And tell him to send 4 
along a package of Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour ee 
J 





too; it makes just as easily, just as inexpensively, those | a 
fine old-fashioned buckwheat cakes. 


Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls 


With any package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake or Aunt Jemima Buck 

wheat Flour, vou will receive in- 
structions (printed on the top or 

on slip enclosed) telling just how 

to get the jolly Aunt Jemima Rag \ 
Dolls. j 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
needs rain. It’s very dry on these chalk 
roads. Dry work traveling on them. I 
should like a glass of soda water slightly 
tinctured, my dear Miss Winnie, so to 
speak—ha-ha!” 

Winnie rang the bell, smiling. 

“If Mr. Weston Fairbairn has left any- 
thing for you,” she cautioned him play- 
fully, for that gentleman had exhibited a 
sullen and untiring thirst throughout din- 
ner. 

Nevertheless he had left something for 
Mr. Jay, who, duly irrigated, presently 
settled down to his story. He told it well 
and at some length, but Winnie did not 
weary. Lovely in her little evening frock, 
and fair as a flower against the dark back- 
ground of the paneled wall behind her, she 
faced the gentle George H. Jay across the 
table, listening with shining eyes. 

Occasionally the clear-cut tittering of 
the piano came to them from the drawing- 
room, where the vivacious May was amus- 
ing Colonel Murreys and Gerald Peel; but 
it was not for the sake of May’s music that 
Winnie had kindly opened the door. Nor 
though he thought it was—had it been on 
account of Mr. Jay, who had mentioned 
that it was a warm evening. 

The study, to which Winnie knew Cecil 
Fairbairn and his brother had retreated, 
having excused themselves on the ground 
of extremely urgent business, adjoined the 
morning room, and it was to the low mur- 
mur of voices from the study that Winnie 
strove to listen while she appeared to give 
Mr. Jay her undivided attention. As he 
proceeded with the slightly complacent 
account of his doings as private sleuth the 
breezy-mannered Mr. Jay never dreamed 
that the girl was giving him no more thana 
bare half of her attention, but he learned 
it just at the finish. 

‘*And so, my dear Miss Winnie, I reck- 
oned that I had found out all you were 
likely to be interested in, and promptly left 
the lady and wrote you. Being, as you 
know, a quick man, I followed up the letter 
myself, and when I got your wire was ready 
to jump off under the gate at once—ha-ha! 
Yes, indeed. You may definitely take it 
that anything Captain Fairbairn may have 
sent mademoiselle—or madame it should 
be, though she doesn’t call herself so 
Madame Déguise—has been in the nature 
of an act of charity to her husband, this 
Gérard Déguise. Why Captain Fairbairn 
should tear his bank balance to pieces for 
the sake of Gérard Déguise I can’t tell, Miss 
Winnie, can you?” 

He leaned forward, caught by a look in 
her shining eyes. 

“‘Ah, yes, indeed I can, Mr. Jay,’’ she 
breathed. 

But she did not, just then, for as she 
spoke the door of the study suddenly flung 
open and Weston Fairbairn lurched out, 
speaking loudly and angrily. 

“You don’t get such figures as that 
across on me!"’ he was shouting furiously. 
“You, lolling about here, a country gentle- 
man, a member of Parliament, owner of 
race horses, tell me-—me—that outside your 
miserable four hundred a year parliamen- 
tary pay you have to live on what you win 
and make out of the farm land! Tell me, a 
man like me, that since I left England you 
have paid me or my wife for me nearly 
fifteen thousand pounds! You lie, you 
you politician! We'll see what aniaccount- 
ant has to say to your cooked figures!”’ 

Winnie, beckoning Mr. Jay with a swift 
gesture, moved quickly across the hall. 
Weston Fairbairn, his back to her, was 
standing on the threshold of the study, 
glaring at his brother. Disappointment, 
drink and a vicious temper hal driven from 
him any veneer of decent manners he may 
have had. Winnie, glancing past him, saw 
Cecil Fairbairn standing at his book- 
littered writing table, looking steadily at 
the other. He was pale, but his temper was 
in perfect control, and his expression was 
one of weary disgust. 

“Every figure of my affairs for the last 
ten years is to be found in these books,” 
he said in a chill, sharp, different voice 
that oddly sent his D.S.O. and M.C. into 
Winnie’s mind. ‘I have just tried to lead 
you through these accounts myself. Your 
intelligence—or doubtful sobriety—does 
not,seem equal to the strain to-night. Very 
well, bring any accountant, any aid you 
wish. The books are at your disposal.” 

Then he saw Winnie behind his brother, 
and he faltered. His face changed, and 
something like despair came to his eyes. 
The old expression—she knew it. It had 
been in his eyes when she saved him at 
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Ascot. So he might have looked at some- | 
thing that he wanted desperately but which | 
ever evaded and eluded him. Winnie 
understood. He saw himself poor again 
worse than poor. He was to be stripped of 
March Lodge, the home that he had paid 
for outrageously, that by every moral law, 
though not by technical law, was his—to 
be, as he had dreamed it, Winnie’s and his. 

A white and slender hand fell, light as a | 
floating feather, on the sleeve of Weston 
Fairbairn. 

“‘Please!"’ said a soft voice, very clear, 
very sweet and distinct for all its softness 

He turned abruptly—dark, raging, tow- 
ering over the girl. It was characteristic of 
the man that his pale eyes shot instantly to 
the burly figure of George H. Jay looming 
behind Winnie. 

In the curious play of light and shade the 
gentle George H., standing in the dim hall 
between the open doors of the two brightly 
lighted rooms, looked less benevolent, less 
paternal and benign than usual. He looked 
harder, grimmer, even a trifle tough. His 
jaw seemed oddly prominent. 

“Who are you?” demanded Weston 
Fairbairn, a wrung shrillness in his voice, 
almost a tremor. 

Winnie spoke quickly to Mr. Jay, smil- 
ing. She asked him to return to the morn- 
ing room until a little private matter was 
settled, when she would notify him and be 
grateful if he would come to them in the 
study. But she spoke in French. 

So swiftly were her wits working that it 
had not occurred to her to speak to Mr 
Jay at all—even in English—until she 
caught that queer tremor in Weston Fair- 
bairn’s voice. 

Monsieur Georges bowed and retreated 
to the morning room. But Weston Fair- 
bairn glared down into Winnie's face. 

“Who's that man, hey? What's he want 
here?” 

He whispered-—-a harsh and _ hissing 
sound—and there was that in his whisper 
which was akin to panic. Winnie passed 
into the study. 

“If you will come in, please, I will ex- 
plain,’’ she said, smiling at Cecil. 

Obediently Weston Fairbairn came in, 
closing the door carefully behind him with 
his left hand. His right was jammed into 
the pocket of his dinner jacket. His heavy 
face was curiously pale— yellowish. 

“One moment, please, Miss O’'Wynn,” 
said Cecil Fairbairn quietly as Winnie 


[his 1s the time to begin to 

* 99 . . 
began to speak, and faced his brother. ‘I re / VONMIZC a child J fe ‘¢ th 
can forgive a good deal, but understand : 


clearly I will forgive no accident with that k every child began at this age to u 1); 














implement in your hand. You're bringing . 
that trick into this house at your own risk. Lyon’s on every tooth, inside and out, 
Miss O’Wynn is standing in the line of a night and morning, there would be more sour i. 


bullet. Take that weapon out of your 
pocket! Man, where do you think you are? 
What water-front pothouse do you think 
this is?”’ [wo good habits to form early if are 

He rapped it out with a chill distinctness ., 
and a note of authority that was as novel ; 


attractive teeth i the worl 





to Winnie as to his brother, and slowly the > r 
latter took a little ugly automatic from his ults of this practice for over fiftv vears now 
pocket and laid it on the table. ' 
“All right, but no tricks!” he said. . 
““Now’’—he turned his pale glare on | D | s 
Winnie—‘‘who is he—that Frenchman?” | Y 
“T will explain presently —if you wish : » ONS 
me to,”’ said Winnie demurely. ‘But, e A J 
please, I have something important to say | — P : C4 
we ” */f rf - } 
a ental Walaa Mek ee ete A P Li rrItifrice that made fine teet/) * fashiorn thle 
faced both. ( ) ) 
“You are furious with your brother, are ) 7 al aad 
you not, because he will not finance your - Owc e/ ‘é / CaM 
enterprise for smuggling some terrible Con 
tinental distillation into America? Please [pproved by the be 7 tho 
don’t be angry with me, Mr. Fairbairn, and , 
please answer me quite frankly, for I think 
I have discovered a solution—a way out of 
the diffitulty.”’ 
She smiled up at him with those blue, 
innocent eyes. Never had they been more 
perilously blue, never more deadly inno- 
cent than now, and never had Winnie been 
more dangerous, for she was fighting for 
Cecil Fairbairn as well as for herself, for 
happiness instead of money. 
“Well, yes, if you like to put it so, 
agreed Weston Fairbairn uneasily. 
“And he refuses. Don’t you see, please, 
that being an honorable man he is bound to 
refuse? And because he refuses, you are 
going to claim the property which you, 
being the elder son, inherited but agreed 
to give him in return for a number of pay- 
ments which he has made.” 
“He has not made the right payments!” 
lied Weston Fairbairn. 
“No! He has paid too much—a great 
deal too much, I know. But he is at your 
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Make Nour Windshield 


Tell the Truth 


When some minor mishap breaks your 
windshield, replace 
It gives a clear, full view of the road 
that common glass obscures and distorts. 
That’s why makers of fine cars equip 
them with plate glass. 


It is smooth, clear and even-surfaced. 
It is free from humps, bumps and physical 
contortions. It doesn’t slue the sight, but 
is candid as a photograph—and it makes 
a windshield or a window tell the truth 
with absolute precision. 


because in no other way can those inside 


| worth half the amount he paid you. 


| “But” 


it with plate glass. | 


mercy because, trusting you, he was care- 
less and did not have your agreement made 
legal with stamped documents.” 

**That’s the wrong way to put it, but it 
will do. He hasn’t a legal leg to stand on.” 

Winnie’s eyes widened. 

“But do you really mean to do this cruel 
thing? 2” she cried. 

‘I do!” 

“In spite of all the money he has paid 
to you through your wife, Madame 
Déguise, so that you could begin a new 
enterprise after each of your failures?” 

“T shall return that.” 

“But, please, the whole estate is not 


” 


‘That is his trouble,’’ said Weston Fair- 
bairn sourly. 

Cecil would have spoken now, but Win 
nie signed him to silence. Her voice was 
very low as she asked her last question: 

“You won't be satisfied with what you 
have already had and go away—back to 
your wife--leaving your brother alone?”’ 

“Without that money, I will not. 
Understand that! 

Winnie sighed. 

“Very well, you must be sent away,”’ she 
said gently. 

He laughed, really amused. 

“Yes? And who will start me, my 
dear?” 

‘*I—-I suppose I must,’’ cooed Winnie. 
she smiled—‘‘I think that when 
you have started you will continue of your 
own accord, please.” 

“Oh—why?”’ His voice was contemptu- 
ous, but his hard eyes were uneasy. 

‘For this reason’’--Winnie’s voice was 
never sweeter —‘‘because you are not an 
unfortunate man who has tried and failed 
in many countries, Mr. Fairbairn, but be- 
cause you are a convicted prisone r escaped 
from a French penal settlement.’ 

The man drew in his breath like one who 
dips suddenly into icy water. For fully a 
second he stared at her with his jaw 
hanging. 

““You— you will have to prove that,” he 
said at last. 

“If it is necessary. The gentleman who 
is waiting in the next room has all the 
proofs. Shall I send for him now?” 

She noted the pale eyes drop to the 
pistol on the table, and covered it swiftly 


| with her hand. 


| pounds in English bank notes. 


“One moment, please! It is your own 
violence which has always been your worst 
enemy,” she said, moved her hand from the 
pistol and, taking a thin package from her 
dress, placed it by the weapon. 

“It can be proved, Mr. Fairbairn —if you 
force me to prove it. But you will not be 
so unwise. On the table is a hundred 
That's be- 

cause you have the good fortune to be Cap- 
tain Fairbairn’s brother. You may have 
them, and the way out of the difficulty is 
there!”’ 

She pointed at the open French window. 

“You know every inch of this country 


| the gentleman in the morning room does 
Banks use plate glass in their partitions, | 


be sure of a clear ovtlook on every motion | 


of every caller. Plate glass means optical | 
| and call to the gentleman in the morning 


It means the same | 


precision and safety. 
for motor car use. 
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not,”’ she said. 

His hand hung over the money. His 
face was wry and bitter with hate. He 
glared. 

“You're bluffing!” 

“No, it’s just a choice of doors. Will 
you go by that one, or shall I open this 


He hesitated, then decided swiftly. He 
picked up the money and stepped to the 
French window, where he turned, glaring. 
He opened his lips for a last insult, thought 
better of it, and disappeared in the moon- 
light. Winnie turned to the amazed Cecil. 

“This is bewildering,” he said. ‘‘Was 
that—about the French penal settlement, I 
mean—was that true?”’ 

“Yes, quite true,”’ she told him. 

“But how did you know? I never 
dreamed—never suspected it. I always 
understood that he was just unlucky in his 
ventures abroad, always just failing to get 
That was why I was willing 
to send money to his wife for her own sup- 
port, and to him—again and again. That 
was mainly what has kept me poor. His 
wife was going to join him when he was 
successful.” 

Winnie's eyes were bright. 

**You have been kind, but, you see, they 
imposed upon you. For years they have 
spent the money on pleasure—on any- 
thing—he in Australia, she in Paris.’ 

““Why was he sent to the French penal 
settlement?”’ 


“‘It-—-it was for forgery, in Paris, years 


ago. He almost killed a detective.” 


December 1/7, 1921 


“But how did you know ail this, Miss 
Winnie?” 

She flushed. 

Her eyes were downcast, and for a 
moment she stood before him like a child 
about to be scolded—except, of course, for 
the tiny smile on her lips. 

**T—you see, I heard that you sent a very 
great deal of money to a Mme. Lucie 
Déguise in Paris, and—I am ashamed to 
say~-I made inquiries. I was so sorry to 
think that you should not have enough 
money to support your position, and per- 
haps | was curious a little about the French- 
woman. So I sent Mr. Jay to Paris to 
inquire. He returned yesterday. He found 
out that Lucie Déguise was the wife of an 
évadé—an escaped French convict. He 
found out everything about him, except 
just one thing: He never learned that the 
husband, Gérard Déguise, was + agg 
Fairbairn. Do you see, please? Mr. Jay 
only knew Gérard Déguise was a convict, 
as he told me. You knew Lucie Déguise’s 
husband was Weston Fairbairn, and you 
told me so. But ~~ did not know he was 
a convict; Mr. Jay did not—does not 
know he was your brother. So, you see, 
only two people in England know the 
whole truth—just you and I—and I think 
we should be foolish if we did not regard it 
as a secret and keep the knowledge quite to 
ourselves. There is no need, please, for 
people to know.” 

She looked at him with clasped hands, 
puzzled at the odd expression on his face 
a blend of tremendous reiief and, oddly, of 
bitter regret. 

“Oh, what is it, please?’’ she said. “ Are 
you not happy—-relieved? It is terrible to 
think that one’s brother has descended so 
low—yes; but you have done your best, 
your very best, for him, and he was not 
grateful. He came to prey upon you. Once 
he was a gentleman, though Gerald Pee! 
told me he was always wild; but it is no 
fault of yours that he has ruined himself. 
He is hard and bad, a man without honor. 
You must forget him. He will never trouble 
you again—you know his secret. He only 
retreated—drew off from you ag sg he 
heard me speak in French to Mr. Jay and 
believed him to be a French detective. 
So it is all finished —happily. Nobody 
knows—except me—and you can be quite 
happy again.” 

“Thanks to you---once more,” he said in 
a low voice. ‘‘My dekt to you grows and 
grows. I am so grateful to you—worship 
you “af 

He threw out his hands, his eyes troubled, 
and suddenly Winnie divined his trouble. 

She had saved him again, restored his 
financial position, assured the safety of his 
home; but he was too ashamed at the 
revelation of what his brother had become 
to ask her—yet—the question she was 
aching to hear and to answer. 

Her glorious eyes dimmed suddenly at 
the fresh disappointment with which the 
realization stabbed her. For once she was 
utterly at a loss for words, which perhaps 
was just as well, for she was in*a mood 
which made it almost possible to propose to 
him herself. 

But however that may have been, there 
was no opportunity. Somebody knocked 
at the door. 

“One moment,” said Cecil. 

He caught Winnie’s hand and bent over 
it, pressing it hard to his lips. Thrilling, 
she looked at the shapely head, the wavy 
hair with adoration in her eyes. 

“I don’t care,”’ she was saying to herself 
over and over again. ‘‘He shall propose to 
me some day. I know he wants to. It is 
so silly to punish himself because of his 
brother, but I shall persevere and per- 
severe pr 

The door opened and Cecil Fairbairn 
dropped her hand. It was only the gentle 
George H. Jay come to see if all was well. 

“T hope I am not butting in at all 
ha-ha,” he said. ‘But I was getting a little 
worried at the sudden silence in here, and 
being a cautious sort of chap—old George 
Cautious Jay, ha-ha, eh?—thought I would 
come across.” 

They reassured him. 

“All’s well—-eh, Miss Winnie? ? 
good; that’s very good. I 

““Won’t you good people ever finish 
business? ”’ chimed a musical voice from the 
hall outside. 

It was May Fasterton coming in search 
of them. 

Winnie flashed a glance at her M.P. that 
bewildered him and hurried out to reassure 
her too. She was always a grand little re- 
assurer. 
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Three kinds: 


1-Canned in its own milk 
2-Moist sweetened in cans 
3-Dry shred in packages 
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1 teaspoon vanilla : 
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RS Fresh Grated Coconut 
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CRIMP CUT 
NG BURNING PIPE 
wOBACEO bi 


Hell say it's a whale of a Gift 


For overflowing his tank-of- 
thanks, for plastering Christmas 
sunshine from cellar to garret— 
give him a pound of Prince Albert 
tobacco in the crystal glass humi- 
dor with sponge-moisture top! 
Blend home-holly-hues with the 
zippy zephyrs of joy’us P. A.—and 
keep him going-good from sun-up 
till the day’s-doings-are-done ! 


And, my, what a glad picture 
that P. A. pound Christmas pack- 
age makes—all be-dolled-in- 
Christmas-duds! Why-—it’ll be the 
bright highspot on the tribute- 
table; the joy-producer that’ll let 





ys. 











him talk-turkey to a pipe ever after! 
Never was such tobacco as P. A., 
never was such a two-fisted-double- 
barrelled-he-man-gift ! 


Measure up what it means to any 
smoking man to kick out of the 
covers with a pound of P. A. hard 
by; what it means to his peace and 
content and what it means to Airs 
tongue—for Prince Albert can’t bite 
or parch. Both are cut out by our 
exclusive patented process! 


So—make it a pound of P. A. 
this year—and score 100 right off 
the little ole bat bright and early 
Christmas morning ! 
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INGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
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@ MEN OF AFFAIRS 


(Continued from Page 26) 
When 





the limousine, glanced at his watch, thanked once an inquiring visitor, after 


i th e salesman, said he would call again, and vainly searching the garden for chestnut 
passed out of the showrooms. On the trees, asked why the house was so named, 
pavement he halted and, like the three Mrs. Barraclough replied: “‘The chestnuts | 


gentlemen who had occupied his attention, apply to myself and not to the vegetation. 


he, too, shook his head, I am an old woman with an incurable habit 
‘They y seem pretty well in the depths of repe: iting the same anecdotes over and 
now,” he reflected. “Wonder if I’m mak- over again. 





ing a fool of myself.” To this sanctuary of mid-Victorian calm 
‘ H He would have wondered even more Isabel Irish came in the late afternoon of 
acutely had he seen Mr. Torrington the day following Anthony’s departure into 
straighten up and smile as the big car the unknown. To wait in London for three | 
turned into the park through Stanhope weeks without word or message was more 
‘ Gate. Every trace of anguish had de- than she could tolerate. Accordingly she | ; 
' parted from the old man’s face. To speak sent a wire to Mrs. Barraclough and fol- 
the t h, he looked extremely well pleased lowed close upon its heels, or, more ac- 
é with himself. curately, its current. Of the presence of 
\ Harrison Smith walked slowly down Pic- Mr. Harrison Smith in the next compart- 


cadilly debs ~ ng, in his mind whether or no ment of the corridor carriage she, of — 
g 


he should « ion his investigations. He knew nothing, and this circumstance pro- 
stopped at oe the ittom of Clar ges Street to vided that enthusiastic invest aaa with 
allow a taxi, laden wit luggage, to pass. every opportunity of studying her without 





{ The taxi had its cover down, and inside he attracting attention to himself. 
had a glimpse of a girl with a happy, smiling On the pretext of smoking a pipe he 
face. The girl was Isabel Irish, and the lounged up and down the corridor, every 


brief glimpse decided him now and then glancing at Isabel, who sat 























































““One more cast,"’ he said, and jumped alone with compressed lips and chin sunk 
into an empty cab that was coming down on her chest. He concluded from her atti- 
the slope tude and expression that she must have 
‘Follow that chap in front!”’ he cried. heard of Barraclough’s capture, but later 
| “The one with box on top. Don’t lose on another impression superseded the first 
i ; sight of him whatever happens for every now and then a light of excite- 
He slammed the door and settled down ment and enthusiasm would leap into her 
on the cushions. Pursuer and pursued eyes, as though in imagination she were 
threaded their way through the traffic to following her lover along the ways of des- | 
Waterloo Station. perate adventure | 
Harrison Smith shook his head } 
} «IV ‘Don’t know what to make of it,” he 
NTHONY BARRACLOUGH’S mother muttered. “Certain sure they've got the | 
f was seventy-eight and still a sport man, yet I don’t know,”’ 
She loved her garden, she loved her son and Once he saw her doa very odd thing, but | 
; she loved adventure. She was very fond of foolishly igh paid little heed to it. A } 
f life, of punctuality, of the church, and of sudden ;: look came into the girl's | 
good manners. She was deeply attached to face ind of look people wear who 
the memory of her late husband and her have sudde I ly forgotten an important 
late sovereign, Queen Victoria, upon whom, matter or discovered a loss. Her lips 
with certain reservations, she patterned moved rapidly and her brow creased under 
herself. The reservations were a taste for an intensity of thought. She turned and 
stormy literature and a habit of wearing breathed on the window gl and with 
her ice-white hair bobbed. -The bobbing of quick movements of her forefinger wrote 
her hair—and it used to be waist long—was upon it half a dozen figures and characters 
a tribute of patriotism. She sacrificed her But before he had preperly noted what 
f “ends” in 1914 to give a lead to hesitating they were the moisture evaporated and the 
rirls of the neighborhood. This she con- glass was clear again. It did not occur to 
‘ ceived to be a duty and one that would ma- Harrison Smith to worry over his failure to 99 
i erially expedite the close of hostilities. read what sl had written, since he re 66 1 k ] f T ts f 
1 Mrs. Barraclough lived in the sweetly garded the action as symptomatic of mere ethic 1 710 Loo } | ia xO , 
se named village of Clyst St. Mary,where you nervousness, but he n wad with surprise ’ 
| Te eee ee ee Cee eee O CHRISTMAS gifts are so acceptable to boys as 
waited upon by four strapping girls who to relax and her face somone lines almost N : ; " 
/ bore the names Flora, Agnes, Jane and of contentment. genuine Patrick-Duluth Mackinaws and Sweaters 
i Cynthia. Unressonably enough, Cynthia After all, no one could blame him for : F : 
fl was the cook. These young women arrived failing to realize the true significance of No other Christmas gifts are so serviceable 
in a body during the spring of 1919 and that hurried, transient One doe 
took possession of the att Flora, who not expect to find the map reference of Patrick-Duluth Mackinaws are “‘ bigger than weather 
was spokesman of the party, bore a note probably the greatest source of wealth the hey are remarkable for their great warmth without 
from Anthony, in which he wrote: world has ever known scribbled across the undue weight or bulk. Every fibre is north country 
, ‘ windowpane of a Southwestern Railw 1 f ding hat thew ela . . 
i Mother De ne Ar mney th erTheo carriage by the fat little forefinger of a gir! wool rom sheep tn CaTiVve in the Sno 
. s z eelaagpres gg Nee ght se per scarcely out of her teens. Such an eventu ies os : ; Dose! is a 
4 rhe "| : "To a ae ality never even crossed the mind of Harri- Eve ry Ee l the - a ul ~sa of I atrick-Duluth 
son Smith. Nevertheless, the girl puzzled Mackinaws occurs in Patrick mills and factories—the 
| That was all. him more than he cared to confess spinning of the yarns, the weaving of the cloth, the 
\ F Being a dutiful mother Mrs To reach Digby Halt necessitated a making of the garment Small wonder that they alwavs 
: isked no questions; stead she arranged change. Harrison Smith took good « look ald rl ; : oe 
n accommodation and boug! tsome new dim-_ to make his descent from the train as far 100K SO Well and Wear SO 10ng 
: ity chintzes for the top-floor bedrooms. as possible from Isabel’s carriage He . , 
“As Anthony Pre Base the girls were cer-  W e. hed her enter the governess cart and Patrick-Duluth Sweaters » not shrink fa e or fr 
tainly tophole and made their mistress so drive away before attempting to leave the at the elbows after a few months’ wear The iré a 
unreasonably comfortable that she greatly ition. Prior to this it struck him that he warm as pure virgin wool sweaters can be made et 
{ feared the risk of being spoiled. It is true might have dii ficulty in obtaining lodging they fit easily and comfortably, giving that freedom of 
\ they perplexed her not a little, since no in the neighborhood without bag or bag- dis tien Tati dl 5A tag 
; con one of them bestrewe i the house with ag re be ing probable he had re- movement which active boys demand 
fallen aspirates, sang while sweeping or rte to the unpleasait expedient of 
spoke ill of her fell ~. Herein, adnan stealing a suitcase. Its owner, a clergyman, All Patrick-Duluth garment c the fam us gree 
they provided some small ground for dis was at the time enjoying a cup of tea in the and black label signifying Pa quality ok for 
appointment, for in company with many dining section; the risk therefore wa on your Christmas shopping tours or send for style | 
ladies of the older school Mrs. Barraclough small. The suitease bore no initials and ; 
{ dearly loved bestowing an occasional re might have belonged to anybody. 
’ buke in words calculated to improve ind Bm irrison Smith showed as little as pos- PATRICK- DUL U T H lag E N MIL £ S 
ps This, however, was a trivial con- ble of his face as he passed through the F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietor 
ern when weighed against the advantage wicket gate He turned in the opposite 
of loyalty, good nature and efficiency direction to the one taken by the governess Sole manulact $ Doth cloth a ga 
The house in which Mrs. Barraclo cart, waited till he was out of sight and DULUTH MINNESOTA 
dwelt was called Chestnuts and it lay a_ climbed through a gap in the hedge Ten 
few miles off the London-Exeter main minutes later, dressed as a clergyman a! 
road. To reach it by rail you alighted at looking very good indeed, he marched do 
Digby Halt and were met by either a car the road in the direction of the village 
or a governess cart Mrs. Barraclough 
possessed both and invariably dispatched xv 
the governess cart to meet her favorite T WAS Flora who drove the round, 
guests, on the theory that a horse is more short-legged pony that drew the dog 
| of a compliment than a snuffly engine. As_ cart, and because Flora had driven a high- 


a matter of fact the car was a very sterling, 
if rather old, one, and in no sense could be 
accused of snuffling 


power car in France during the war and 
had earned a reputation as a merchant of 
speed she looked, as she was given to lool 
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A quick turn at foot of hill! Sidesway—then a skid! 
Head-on bump into culvert. 

{il safe! Not even a broken lamp! 

made to take shocks like that. 

Che Lyon patented, open “looped end” 
resilient and vielding. It gives to the blo like a spring, 
along to the frame 


The Lyon Bumper 
construction 1s 
taking up its force instead of passing 


Jumpers will take a depression of 7 to 8 inches 
and built to give 


shock 


it 15 miles an hour without damage to them 


They are designed 
orou ervice. They are guaranteed to take the 


without losing shape, 


lves or the cars to which they are attached. 
No matter what part of the Lyon Bumper is struck, the 
completely 


yen ““looped-ends” give with the front bar, 


absorbing the impact. 

a ree a 
recognize tne marked protective 
ranting reduced collision 
n-equipped cars. These reductions more than 


front and rear. 


Insurance companies 
advantages of Lyon Bumpers by g 
rate mn | 
pay tor a pair of bumpers 
By all means protect your car and its passengers with a 
pair of Ly —— They are the cheapest, surest pro 
1 have. 
Handsome, exceedingly strong, perfectly balanced. 
| 


Your 


lealer should have them tn stock. 
j }7 j 
Over a million in use. Ittached to all cars by means of 
/ flentled A00R Without aller sng ff frames or drilling. 
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$701 » $23. 


Company, Long Island se 
l 1. COUGHLIN Co.,, La , Montreal, 
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on these occasions, a shade sorry for her- 
self. 

Also, because she had an admiration for 
Anthony that was little removed from 
adoration, she did not attend greatly to the 
business in hand, but instead engaged in a 
critical survey of the girl he was to marry. 
She decided that Isabel was very pretty 
but a shade too serious. She wondered if 
her nerves were any good. She wished she 
had been allowed to fetch her in the motor, 
as there were one or two sharp corners on 
the way home which, when taken fast, 
provided a good test of a passenger’s cour- 
age. Perhaps it was as well that permission 
had been denied, she reflected, since had 
Isabel screamed or turned even the least 
bit pink she, Flora, would certainly have 
hit her with a spanner. 

In extenuation for these violent emo- 
tions please remember that Flora, in com- 
pany with Jane, had been instrumental in 
saving Anthony Barraclough’s life when 
they found him lying on the roadside bleed- 
ing like a stuck pig during the great retreat 
of 1918. After all, a girl is justified in feel- 
ing strongly about a man’s choice of 
wife when he owes his existence to her, 
She is more or less responsible. 

Isabel said nothing for perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, then suddenly exclaimed: “I say, 
this is beastly slow.” 

She could hardly have made a happier 
remark. Flora relaxed instantly. 

“‘Isn’t it chronic?’”’ she returned. “But 
the old lady was firm about it. If I’d had 
the car we’d have whooped it up a bit.”’ 

“Wish we had. Can’t stick this jogging; 
want to get out and run.” 

“Fond of speed?”’ said Flora. 

“Um, rather. That beastly old train 
then this. I'd half a notion to fly down, 
only Ididn’ tknowany landingsround here,”’ 

“You've flown, then? 
ae es, lots.’ 
““Who with?” 

‘By myself a fair amount.” 

‘Got a pilot certificate?” 

“Yes, ages ago.” 

“T say!” said Flora, and began to feel 
quite hopeful about Anthony's future. 
“Agnes was in the Flying Corps, you 
know.” 

‘Agnes?’ 

“She’s housemaid. Course she’s been up 
dozens of times, but she never handled the 
joystick. Ever looped?” 

“Often.” 

“You must talk to Agnes,”’ said Flora. 

There was a bell under the pony’s chin 
strap and it jingled continually. From her 
chair by the open French window Mrs, 
Barraclough could hear the jingle as the 
cart turned into the lane. Herein lay the 


| essence of using the cart for particular 


friends, for Mrs. Barraclough knew that 
as soon as she heard that sound there 
would be just time to walk down the garden 
path and be at the gate to welcome the 
arrival. With the car one could never get 
there soon enough, and to her way of think- 
ing the hospitality of a house should be 
offered at the entrance to its grounds. She 
liked to stand under the arbored gate with 
extended hands and from there to speak 
the first welcoming words, and then to link 
arms and lead the visitor indoors with 
promises of tea or fires in bedrooms and 
little kindly appreciations of the fatigue of 
traveling. She would as soon have omitted 


| any of these gentle rites as have neglected 


to satisfy herself that the sheets were prop- 
erly aired or the carpets swept beneath 


| the beds. 


| son's affianced wife 


Of course, with Isabel the welcome ex- 
tended beyond the mere taking of hands. 
The re is a proper way of embracing your 
that is, of course, if 
you happen to be of the same period as 
Mrs. Barraclough. A kiss on the forehead, 
one on each cheek, an examination at arm’s 
length, and finally, after a perfect duck of a 
shared smile and a murmured “ My dear,” 
the gentlest kiss ims agin ible on the extreme 
point of the chin. It is at once a tribute 
and an acceptance--the cashier's neat 


initial that honors your signature to a 
check drawn on the account of happiness. 
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Alas, that some of our modern mothers 
have lost the knack of this pretty exchang« 
Their greeting is of a harsher tone. They 
bridge the separating gulf between youth 
and age with talk of auction. They speak 
to the girl of making a four after dinner, 
when the only real concern is that she 
should make a two that is spiritually one. 
And because this is so, the modern mother 
will remain more often in law than in heart, 
which is a very great pity indeed. 

They had never met before, but Isabel 
knew at the first touch of those sweet prim 
lips that Anthony’s mother was also hers 
was also a darling—was also a trump—was 
also every kind of good thing that she 
ought to be. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I came! 
“Tt won’t be half so bad with 
me wait.” 

And Mrs. Barraclough, who hadn’t the 
smallest idea what she was talking about, 
nodded and replied, ‘“‘Of course not, my 
dear; of course not.” 

Inside the drawing-room tea was waiting 
on a silver tray, with a silver kettle throw- 
ing out a hiss of silver steam. Never had 
Isabel seen any silver that was as bright as 
this. It shone with the innocent luster of 
wedding presents, and even the little meth- 
ylated spirit flame that boiled the water 
looked as if it had been polished with a 
chamois leather. 

There was a walnut tea caddy studded 
with brass that had to be unlocked, ar 
inside were two compartments with tin- 
foil linings in which the precious leaves 
guarded their aroma and defied larceny. 
Mrs. Barraclough took two spoonfuls from 
one side and one from the other, that the 
correct blend might be achieved, and these 
she mixed upon a tiny square of white 
cartridge paper. Then the cups were 
warmed and the water was put in, and 
some muffins and Jane, who had apple 
cheeks and smiling red lips, came into 
the room, and the business of pouting out 
began, which is almost as great and almost 
as lost a secret as the varnish of the violin 
makers of Cremona. 

And Isabel felt good all over because she 
knew that Mrs. Barraclough, and the room, 
and Jane, and the muffins, and the tea, and 
the evening were all the right tempera 
ture-—-warm—mellow—comforting. Out- 
side the window was a thrush who sang. 
He was a soloist, and whe on he st: ay ed to 
fill his throat a chorus of sparrows, close 
packed upon the upper branches of a tilting 
cedar, chirped gladly with a single voice. 

And listening and tasting and feeling al 
the sweetness of the countryside, the fair 
ness of tradition, the delicacy of age and 
custom, a lump came into Isabel’s throat 
hot, angry and convulsive. For somewhere 
out beyond was her man—facing unknowr 
dangers, taking terrible risks, followed by 
relentless men. 

Yet all this was his and he had left it 
She was his and he had left her— deserting 
both at the bidding of that frightful master 
who commands us all, that ruler of men’ 
destinies whose initials are l. s. d. 

She put her teacup on the tray with a 
little tinkle and suddenly covered her eyes 
with the palms of her hands. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she cried. “Why 
couldn’t he have been satisfied?”’ 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“Money,” she answered with a stagger 
ing breath. ‘“‘Money. And it couldn’t 
buy a moment that was as sweet as this.” 

The fair curly head tilted forward into 
the black silk lap. Mrs. Barraclough’s 
hands went round the girl’s shoulders and 
held them tight. They were shaking so. 

A clergyman passing down theroad halted 
fora moment and peered over the yew hedge 
into the open windows of the room. But no. 
body took any notice of him and he couldn’ t 
hear the words that were spoken. Had he 
heard he would not have understood, for 
they were only the kind noises with which 
one woman will comfort another. 

Mrs. Barraclough could almost feel the 
hot tears soak through the fabric of her 
gown. 


” 


she gasped 
you to help 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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—all with Starched Collars 


A recent visitor from abroad remarked 
On the prevalence of starched collars 
among American business men. 


Said he, ‘S You might almost call 


, 7.9 


them ‘symbols of the successful. 


Next time you visit the club, the 
Chamber of Commerce —any plac« 
where leaders of men mect—see if 
this isn’t so. Among the successful, 
all will be found to be wearing clean 
collars, smartly starched. 

Starched collars and laundered 
shirts, they will tell you, are an index 
to character; evidence of self-respect 
and proper pride of person. So real 


is the importance attached to good 


Notice the Successful Men 


You Meet 


appearance that many big businesses 


have made ita rule that all members 
of their organizations shall wear 


starched collars only. 


It pays to look the part-—and men 
who know this find in modern 
laundries a service that helps. ‘The 
modern laundry will put new style 
and comfort into your shirts and 
collars. It will give you linen that 
will be a business asset. Modern 
laundries conserve while they 


cleanse. 


lo have your linen bespeak suc 
CCSS, SC nd this wee k’s washing tO One 


of the modern laundriesin your city. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Off Cincinnati 
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Bo fo} Cltoon 
Friction, from the beginning of time, has controlled man’s It has progressed from those early nuisances that required greas- 
progress, either as a friend or as an enemy. ing or oiling every few hours to the Timken Tapered Roller 
; ; Bearing of today that requires attention as infrequently as every 
Earliest evidence of the friendly use of friction was the rubbing Pea 
of the hands and body to keep warm and finally the rubbing ne ae 
of a pointed stick to start a fire. But friction, like the fire which Here we have a light, compact, and self-contained device that : 
it starts, is, in many ways, man’s formidable enemy. is friction’s absolute master. For not only do Timken Tapered 
In the operation of machinery and in the development of all Roller Bearings hold friction to a negligible minimum 
tutomotive vehicle friction must be held absolutely undet But in so enabling wheels and shafts to revolve at frightful speeds 
mM in’ control: or else, the mechanical powell whi h has carried with ease and satety 
man from savagery to his present high estate would be so . ; ’ Pe weal 
wasted as to hold progress and development at a standstill Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, at the same time, carry all 
the loads that may be thrust upon them regardless of the dire 
Without anti-friction bearings (as they are called) machinery tion from which these loads may come. No matter how, nor 
in general would have remained as in great-grandfather’s day. where, nor when that shock or load is applied 
No railroads would streak across the land-— no motor cars—no , 7 : ; : i 
trucks—not even power-driven boats could ply. Your Pimken Pape red Roller Bearings rest snugly in their 
various housings, absorbing or deflecting those blows 
In this battle, against “enemy” friction, human inventive genius ee a , : : : 
, Che whiie your motive power is being delivered through thes 
has progressed rapidly from the early cumbersome types of soft, nee te Salil eiatciatet tallies tee Clam ebulian epee 
slipop ry met il collars whi h encire led axle Ss and shafts through earings, Without Inte eres By, om ceil, ees , 
various applications of balls and rollers— to the tapered roller And finally, when that wear which must follow all motion becomes 
bearing of today, as typified in the product of the Timken Roller apparent,—a simple adjustment and your Timkens function 
Bearing Company; when new 4 
rH TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, CANTON, OHIO 
; ered Roller Bearings for I nger Cars, Truch . rilers, | / ts, Machinery, and Industrial A \ 
SEND FOR TRUTH-TESTED FACT #2, "FRICTI 4 
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(Continued from Page 19 


Quick interest tempered by disbelief 
appeare od in his face. 

““You’re not a model?’ 

Patricia nodded gravely. 

‘I’m making it my profession,” she a 
mitted. 

Enthusiasm gripped him 

““Splendid!”’ he said. ‘‘Come 
into the light, please.” 

Patricia obeyed. 

With a forefinger crooked at his chin he 
surveyed her keenly for a moment, reflect- 
ing aloud as he did ‘Face perfect 
Neck and shoulders lovely. Arms pretty 


forward 


so: 


good little thin. Turn around, please. 
Nice flat back, narrow hips. This way 
again, please. Look at that screen over 
there J want the profile. That's it. Ex- 
quisite! Step forward on one foot. . 
No, no--as though you were taking a 
step. Hold that now . . Nice clean 
lines Good carriage. Plenty of grace. 


a find!’’ he 


next words 


Breeding—oh, mamma, It’ 
decided, and addressed his 


her. “‘ You're very good, young lady; very 
good. Hold on a minute— just now I want 
legs—got to have ‘em Let’s see your 
knees,”” 


His eyes had plunged to her lower ex- 
tremities. This was fortunate. He failed 
the flood of color which swept from 
her chin to her brow. Nor did he suspect 
how near she came at that moment to giv 
ing up her profession. The crisp command 
in his voice was all that prevented it. It 
lled her to the fact that in joining the 
devoted army which would day make 


to see 


reca 





some 


the glorious vision a reality one must not 
falter. 

Slowly her skirt came up the six inches 
required. 

One bitter word escaped him int di 
appointment, 

‘Bony !” 

But all she said—betweer enched 
teeth—was “Jeers and insult 


This he failed to hear 

‘Well, never mind,” he decided 
just what I want every other way ‘ 
the You see,” he added as he ag 
tected something like a glare in her eyes 
and remembered for the first time that she 


knees, 








was flesh and blood, ‘“‘you haven’t quite 
filled out yet. There’s a touch of the 
gawky stage left in spots.” 

She made no reply whatsoever The 
cause certainly did not require extreme 
martyrdom from her. It was too much to 
ask ler to engage In idle conversation witt 
one who said her knees were bony. 


‘Now about clothes,’ he 
‘Have you an evening gown?” 

She was so duinfounded that she only 
nodded blankly. Did he think she was a 
Hottentot? 

‘What's it like? 
he asked her next 


‘Which one?” she asked in turr 


went on. 


What’s the material? 














‘You have more than one? Good 
What are they like?” 

She knitted her brows in thought. ‘I 
don't believe I remember.” she confessed 
at last. “I coulk pe only get the ones at the 
hotel I don’t kni wl h ones they are 

Once more he was loo g at her cu 
ou lv. 

Just how many have you?” 

She admitte d she didn’t know 
exactly. 

‘Well, about how many?” 

She made an effort and guess sed thi or 
forty, —_ she couldn’t be sure, ‘be 
cause some had been given away. 

He stared at her a moment 





Phos. pose you sit down, "he said, indi 
ating a chair. “‘I don’t seem to get 
straight in my mind.’ 
Safe in her martyr’s rdéle, she 
mee ly She found him still staring at her 
when she looked up after seating herself 
“You say the Ange ‘| girl sent you here?”’ 
ta, 
“And she’s a good friend of yours?” 


you 


obe yed 








A slight deception seemed necessary. 
She nodded. 
‘H’m.” He eyed her reflectively for a 


moment. ‘‘ Thirty or forty evening gowns,”’ 
he repeated to himself. ‘‘She’s either queen 
of the gold diggers or a little liar. But, 
good heavens,”’ he added mentally, “‘she 
doesn’t look it. She looks like somebody’s 
débutante sister. Anyway,” he concluded, 
“she’s exactly what I need. Why worry 
about what she is?’’ Aloud he said, “I 
happen to be looking for your type just 
now, I can use you for the next eight or 


ten weeks, starting right away. I'd like to 
have you come to-morrow and bring one or 
two of the best-leoking evening gowns you 
have for me to see. We vag do anything 
with them until next week, but I want to 
make a selection and get the thing in my 
mind’s eye for a backgroun d. The first 
week's pose will be in the suit and hat you 
have on. Get here promptly at 8:45, 
please. We'll start work at nine. A maid 
will be here to let you in and look after 
you. You'll find the dressing room’’—he 
indicated a door—‘‘in there. By the way, 
what sort of underclothes have you? Have 
you some silk teddies?” 

She opened her mouth, 
came from it. 

He mistook the meaning of her gasp 

“Never mind trying to count them,” he 
said quickly. ‘Sixty seventy, I pre- 
sume. We’ll need one of them in two weeks. 
After that, one of your ninety or a hundred 
bathing suits will come in handy. When a 
model furnishes her own clothes I pe Ay fi fty 


but no sound 


or 


dollars a week. Is that satisfactory? 

Once more she gasped, but this time she 
found words 

‘A week?” she asked incredulous) 

‘Why, yes. Did you think it w at 
month?’ 

‘No,” she assured him; “I hoped you 
meant a day.”’ 

It was his turn to gasp, but it got him 
nothi 

“Fi ifty lollars a weel she repeated as 


though atone ned, ‘Why, 
do anything with that 


simply couldn't 
never dreamed 


Miss Angel said you paid the most.” Sud 
denly her face hardened. Her “cover 
stuff’’ had not been enough. He sus pected 





inexperience and was offering her star 
tion wages in Anothe 





\ consequence 
brutal tyrant! She would try the second 
name on the list. 

M baer been a mistake,” she said 


rose with the evident intentior 


coldly, and 1 


f concluding the interview 

He had been undecided earlier whether 
he was the queen of the gold diggers or a 
liar. He now definitely put her in the 
former class. But she was so exactly what 
he wanted, so unbelievably the model for 


the work he had in mind, that he made a 
q lick concession 


‘Well, suppose we say eventy-five a 
” > offered. 


‘No,”’ he said firmly ‘there’s been a 
mistake. That is, I was mistaken. You see 
for everything everything, 


irn.”’ She moved toward the 











1it a minute!” he cried wildly 

will you take, for heaven’s sake 
I've got a big commercial job. It gives me 
a pain, but it’s at a price that forces me to 
tackle it. I was sitting here wishing I could 
get out of it when you came in. I can work 
well with you; I feel sure o7 it. 'f you'll 
help me out I'll stand for a } Now, 
then, vt c al rds are on the Is that 

fair « gh? How much do you want?” 
Five minutes later the record price for 
work in her new profession was being 
dubiously accepted by Patricia with a feel 


ing that under the iron heel of the oppressor 
he could expect little 
for bare necessities—at first. 

As for the , he was mentally calling 
himself an He was con 
somewhat when he 


more than enough 


artist y 
imbecile oled 
is new model 
wouldn't have 
the 


looked at } 
ted that he 
a line except—well, yes, 
that reminded him 


to fake 


And 


1 refle 


knees 





‘When you come to morrow,” he told 
her, “‘be dressed just as you are, but put 
or ” He looked about him. ‘Now 
where on earth have they got to?” he de 


manded as he began a hopeless pawing ir 


the studio’s litter. “I can’t find them,”’ he 
confessed at last. ‘‘They were in flat red 
boxes, I remember. Damn it—-excuse me 

the maid’s put them away somewhere—a 


lot of stockings 
in the morning 
matches your suit,” 


she'll find them for you 

Pick out a pair that 
Iv 

JATRICIA met Billy for tea that after- 

with mixed feelings. It was some 

thing of a triumph to be able to tell him 


noon 


that she had secured a position the very 
first day. On the other hand the pitiful 
stipend she had agreed to accept was 


humiliating 
She saw him sitting nervously on the 
edge of a couch, glaring at the entrance to 
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The Kenwood—Stvle M-82 


8 Bie: delightful comfort of a fine- 
looking Florsheim is a surprise 
to the man who puts on his first 
pair. No shoes have more style and 
comfort built into them. No shoes 
satisfy so completely. 

The Florsheim Shoe—$10 and $12 


Photographic Booklet "Styles 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CO. 
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For all outdoor sports 


\ Tom Wye Knit Jacket is the 
ideal garment for outdoor sports 


KNIT JACKET 


and general utility. 

It warmth and 
without weight or inconvenienc« 
perfectly tailored, finely knitted 
with the Tom Wye stitch; either 
two- or four pe ket models. Plain 
r beautiful heather shades. 














gives comfort 


4 Tom Wye Knit Jacket is 
awn tdeal Chri 


Two-pocket style — $7.50 
(East of Denver) 


- sale by most good dealers 


tmas gift. 


For 
TOM WYE, Incorporated 
Winchendon, Mass. 
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| the elevator as she came down. 
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He jumped 


| to his feet and positively dashed at her 


when she stepped out of it. Confronting 
her he devoted a moment to a sort of wild 
inspection of her person. A sigh of relief 
escaped him when she seemed unchanged. 

“Lord!” he said. “Lord!” It was as 


though he had expected to find her 
maimed and broken, ‘“‘Lord!” he said 
again. 


“Why do you keep on saying ‘Lord’?” 
she demanded as they made their way to 
the tea room. 

“Lord!’’ The word escaped him in spite 
of himself. “I’ve had an awful time. 
Didn’t sleep a wink last night—not a wink. 
I've been about as much good around the 
office to-day as—well, they tried to get me 
to go home. They thought it was shell 
shock coming back. Lord!” 

“If you say ‘Lord’ again,” 
“you can have tea by yourself.” 

“Oh, Pat, you don’t know what I’ve 
been through. Good Lor --—”’ He saved 
himself by the margin of one letter. “I'll 
just keep still for a while,” he decided. 
“I'll steady down in a minute.” 

“Well, I hope so,” said she. 
talking like a lunatic.” 

“That’s what I am,” he informed her. 
“Been one ever since you left yesterday. 
Pat, you’ve got to give it up. I mean,” 


she said, 


“You're 


| he hedged as he saw her mouth tighten 





| position? 





| work, 





ominously, “will you give it up? 
“Give up what?” 
“You know what. 
position.” 
“T have given it up.” 
“Oh, Pat.’”” Immeasurable relief, over- 
whe Iming thankfulness were in his tone, 
“WwW hen did you decide that?” 

“When I found one. Cream or lemon?” 
“Found one? , You haven’t found one?” 
She nodded calmly. 

“This afternoon. Cream or lemon?” 

“This af ” He gave a hollow groan. 

“Will you have cream or lemon?” 

“‘Cream—lemon—both. What sort of a 
What are you going to do?” 

She had been thinking over this inevi- 
table question and had come to a decision. 
In his present state she felt that he was not 
wholly trustworthy. He could not tell her 
aunt—she had his solemn promise for 
that—-but he was capable of other things. 
Just generally tagging and nagging, for in- 
stance. He might even make her ridiculous 
by hanging about the scene of her employ- 
ment. Why should he know anything 
about her work—or how littie she was 
getting? 

“My work,” said she gravely, “‘is a thing 
apart. It doesn’t concern you or father. 
It is something I will not discuss with either 


This looking for a 


of you. I shan't even tell you what I’m 
doing. I won’t pretend I’m making very 
much, You would probably laugh at the 


mere pittance I am getting’’—he would 
have more nearly swooned—‘“‘ but I shan’t 
tell you. 

“T shan’t tell you anything about my 
* she concluded with finality. 

“But, look here, you promised to let me 
look after—-to keep in touch with me—to 
cons ult with me. You prom re 

‘I promised to let you see me every day. 
Well— here we are. Now are you going to 
nag and fuss and be disagreeable, or are 
you going to be helpful and nice and sym- 
pathetic? I’ve had rather a trying after- 
noon.” 

“Won't you just tell me what kind of 
work you're going to do? lt may not be 
the sort of thing 

“Billy, if you say one more word I'll go 
upstairs.” 

“But, Pat 

“And I'll leave this hotel and go some- 
where else.” 

In his helplessness he doubly damned 
himself. 

“Good Lord!” he said, which 
enough without adding the fatal 
“What will your father say to me 
gets back?” 

She stiffened, then slowly rose. 

“I've known it all along,”’ she said with 
cold contempt. “You've pretended to be 
worried about me, but you’ve only been 
thinking of yourself. Afraid of father 
that’s what youare, That’s why you didn’t 
sleep a wink. I’m going to my room now, 
If you insist on seeing me to-morrow it will 
have to be in the evening. I shall be at 
work all day.” 

In a sudden overwhelming rage he an- 
swered, “I don’t care to see you. I'll tele- 
phone as a matter of duty.” 

“What a relief!”’ said she, and left him 
standing by the tea table. 


was bad 
thought, 
when he 
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At 8:30 the following evening she came 
down at his summons and found him again 
feverishly watching the elevators. 

“Pat 

“Billy! 

She all but clung to him. 

“T’ve had the most awful day! 
Billy, you don’t know.” 

He noticed that her shoulders drooped 
wearily, that her face was pale and drawn. 
By a tremendous effort he refrained from 
putting his arms around her. 

“You poor little thing.” 

“Oh, Billy. I’ve been on my feet for 
ages—standing still. I stood there hour 
after hour. I can never tell you how awful 
it was.” She closed her eyes as she recallea 
those hours in which she had learned that 
her profession called for hideous torture, 
during which the victim was reprimanded 
if so much as a finger moved in agony. 

As for the secretary, he brightened sud- 
denly. He had found out what she was 
doing—she was a clerk somewhere, that 
was plain. It was also clear that already 
she was good and sick of it. He took ad- 
a of the latter conclusion. 
he said sooth- 


Oh, 


Now, look here, Pat,” 
ingly, “y ou’re all worn out after only one 
day. Yousee that for yourself. I'll tell you 


what we'll do—we’ll go and sit down on 
that nice comfortable couch for a few min- 
utes and then you go to bed and get a good 
night’s sleep. To-morrow morning you can 
telephone your Aunt Harriet to come in for 
you. W hat do you say?” 

The memory of the day just past all but 
won her over. She visib ly hesitated. 

A rather smug satisfaction appeared in 
his face. 

“Why, Pat, itstood toreason youcouldn’t 


do it. No girl brought up the way you've 
been could—unless she absolutely had 
to. I tried to tell you how foolish it was, 
but “ 


She straightened suddenly and moved a 
step away from _ 

“Ti do it,” 
teeth, “if it kills me. 

They parted quite bitterly a few minutes 
later. 

She was as good as her word. By the end 
of the first week she discovered that the 
torture had noticeably decreased. As her 
muscles accustomed themselves to the work 
they ceased to cry out so insistently against 
it. Then, too, her first pose had been try- 
ing. She was supposed to be getting into a 
motor with one foot on the running board. 
The leg which bore most of her weight had 
been particularly rebellious, 

In her second pose, begun the following 
week, she had slipped into a dressing room, 
at an evening affair of some sort, and sunk 
into a chair to adjust a garter. This seemed 
like heaven after what had gone before. 
She was quite fresh at the end of the day 
just a little crick in the shoulders, which 
went away the moment she began to move 
about. She had also become interested in 
what the artist was doing. His finished 
work as a result of the first week’s pose was 
simply darling. 

She was about to depart on a shopping 
tour in a duck of a sedan. Her skirt had 
crept up the way they always do when one 
gets into a motor. The knee thus exposed 
was not hers—it was coarser, she felt—but 
the rest was a perfect likeness— absolutely 
wonderful! 

In her admiration for what he could do 
with pencil and brush she never forgot that 
the man who wielded them was a brutal 
tyrant. She seldom addressed a word to 
him. Although he did not appear to notice 
this she was sure it was cutting him to the 
quic k. 

+ It was something of a shock therefore 
when he said to her one day: 

“IT can’t seem to forget how much you 
got out of me, but keeping your mouth shut 
helps a lot. Most of the simpering idiots 
try to talk.” 

She hated him steadily after that, but it 
was astonishing how fast the weeks flew by. 
She saw Billy every evening. They had long 
since ceased to wrangle. He had been rec- 
onciled to the inevitable, apparently, and 
was so sweet that it was hard to remember 
that at heart he was also a tyrant. 

If she was particularly tired they just sat 
and talked, or sat and said nothing, in long 
silences, full of —why, friendliness, of course. 
Quite often they went to the theater or to 
the movies, and once to a concert, where a 
great Russian symphony reduced them to 
two shuddering atoms, huddled together in 
illimitable space while giant forces, dark 
and terrible, swirled about them 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Billy’s hand closed over hers when they 
found themselves on the sidewalk—un- 
harmed. 

“Pat, oh, Pat!” he breathed. 

And she, not meeting his eyes, said, ‘Oh, 
look, a horse has fallen over there. Poor 
thing!” 

And then a heat wave came rolling up 
through Maryland, across the Jersey marshes 
and over the city. It seemed to become a 
great pool of stagnant, molten glass in the 
bottom of which was Manhattan Island, 
without air— without hope. 

Patricia stood the next few days somehow 
because they were on the last drawing of 
the particular series for which she had been 
engaged, but her face grew noticeably thin- 
ner and whiter and her eyes larger and 
darker and more wistful. Billy became 
more and more uneasy about her. Places 
of entertainment, now furnaces, were out 
of the question. They took to jogging 
through Central Park in shabby horse- 
drawn and horse-smelling victorias so that 
she might cool off a little before going to 
bed. Her father had landed in San Fran- 
cisco and was crossing the country, but she 
gave this no thought. It was far too hot 
to think about anything. 

Saturday came. The artist worked like 
mad with the perspiration dripping off the 
end of his In the very last of the 
working light he finished the final drawing. 

“It’s done,” aid, and dropped his 
brush on the floor. 

He sat limp and wr before hi 
easel for a time. Patricia had fallen into a 
enair. 

‘You've been fine to 
this,”’ he said at last 
Patricia said nothing. It was not that 

was still bitter toward him; it was be 
cause she was too exhausted to speak just 
yet 

She had promised Billy to dine with } 
that night on the terrace of the park casino. 
She she had promised. Just to 
think of eating was atrial. She wanted to 
get to her apartment, no matter how hot it 
might be, and lie stretched the bed 
forever and ever. 

It was surprising how much 
felt when she had done 
after a cold bath. 


nose 

he 
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Was Sorry 
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better she 
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But Billy swore out loud at the first 
glimpse he had of her. The same stubborr 
look, hard asast me wall, wl 1e had en- 
countered once before—the look of the 
brute within—came into his face. It would 
not char ge, she knew ever tho igh ne 


kicked and screamed and beat at him wit! 
her fists 

In her present state she would be abso 
lutely helple } thankful beyond 
words when suddenly it disappeared 

“Your father gets in at n 
Monday morning,” he informed her. 

She nodded twice, once to indicate that 
she had heard him, and again to herself a 
understood that he had resis 
favor of her other immediate tyrar 

As they dined they could see the shim- 
mer of a small park lake be 
This bit of water drew 
along a winding cement walk 
At ev turn of the wal 
On each bench sat ay 


she wa 


a 
ne o clock 


she 





moon. 





shores, 
bench 
in fond embrace 

“Disgusting!”’ sniiled Patricia, wit! 
eyes straight before her 


ery 


But Biliy gave the couples a friendly 
chuckle. She was annoyed by this evi- 
dence of coarseness in his.nature 


Following the shore iine of the lake they 
came toa miniature promontory jutting out 
nto a plain of winking diamonds set in sil 
The little breez the water which 
produced this effect was unexpectedly, un- 
believably cool. They wandered out on the 
promontory, drinking in that wonderful 
breeze. Billy took off his coat and spread 
t in the shadow of a great rock, which 
seemed like a prehistoric monster sleeping 
placidly in the moonlight. 

They sat on Billy’s coat with their backs 
against the monster, the faithful little breeze 

their faces. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed, 
thirty—who can tell? unaccount- 
able way an arm relieved the rock of the 
weight of Patricia’s shoulders. This was bad 
enough, but the arm tightened. As it did 
so her face lifted out of the rock’s shadow 
into moonlight. At that instant she recalled 
the horrid couples. 

“‘No, no—not here!” 

She strove to quell him with her eyes. 
It was not the tyrant look she met, but 


er acros 








pe rl aps 


In some 
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slaves and chattels find the one he poured 
upon her even harder to contend with 

Another indeterminable period of tim 
passed. Presently she was explaining 

“Why, Billy, I did it mostly on your ac 
count. I simply couldn’t be absolutely ir 
your power after the way you acted over 
the canoe.” 

“Good Lord!” said Billy. 


Vv 


O* MONDAY morning the chairman of 
the board of directors of the United 
Silk Products Company was driven directly 
to his office from the station. He wa 
greeted with a certain constraint by hi 
secretary, which in the mild confusion of 
his return escaped him, 
““Everything here all right?’’ he asked 
» glanced through the papers on his 







aesK, 

‘*Ye-es,”’ said the secretary. ‘“‘Every- 
thing is all right. That is, 1 think it is. I 
hope you will, too, sir.”’ 

The chairman of the board mistook this 
for the natural anxiety of a subordinate 
over work done in the absence of his su- 
perior, and made no reply. 

But the secretary continued to stand be- 
fore him uneasily and again spoke. 

“A certain thing gave me great anxiety 
for a time. I hardly knew which way to 
turn. I thought for a while that I had 
made a terrible mistake, but just a day or 
ago—Saturday night, it was 
thing came outallright. I can hardly re 
it yet—it’s wonderful, marvelou 
My hope is that you will feel that I am wo 
thy of Of course, I don’t mean that 
man could possibly be worthy—no man 
on earth, but knowing this and knowing 
also that I rf 

The chairman 
from his desk. 

“| } ave bee n 
the se a: 


so every- 


sO 80 





no 


of the board looked up 
in a country,” he reminded 
retary, ‘““where | was entirely igno 
rant of the language, It’s been trying. I’ 
looked forward to being able to und 
stand those with whom I might come in 
contact in this, my native land. I'd be glad 
if you'd bear that in mind.” 

‘Yes, ’ acknowledged the secretary. 
**Suppose I begin at the beginning.” 
“The idea is not without merit,”’ agreed 
> chairman of the board. 

“It came me without the 
warning, one evening last 

retary informed him. “I 
d of such athing. Then 
was so. I tried to fight it at 
Night after night I lay 
Day after day I kept 
myself I was a fool, but ig 

Again the chairman of the 
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I suc 
new it 
ied hard, 
ghting it. 


telling 


board inter- 
ng to think that’s a jr 
n. What’s got 


you trying to say?” 


What are 
‘Well, 
Before 

directly 


u see, SIT 


the secretary could come more 
to the point a desk buzzer began 


an imitation of an indignant rattlesnake. 


With a certain thankfulness for this respite 
he pi ed up the telephone and learned 
that Mr. Quiggly was just without and 
praying for admittance on a most impor- 


tant matter. He reported the fact to the 


chairman of the board. 
‘Quiggly?”’ repeated the latter 
“Quiggly? Ah, yes—it all comes bac 


ly? 
forth and explain to Mr. Quigg] 
be engaged for months and 
tter make it years.” 

d parted for the 
{lices, but returned a few moments later 
“Could you see him for five minutes?” 
he suggested apologetically. ‘I thought 
he was going to weep when I said you could 
make no appointments for some time. He 
he « * wants five minutes. He ha 
ow you. Something he is 


Hasten 
that I shall 
Be 





outer 
o} 


> 





Says . 
something to sl 

ry proud of,” 
“No,” said the chairman of the 
“T couldn’t take a chances 


, » He nga) 
r something to ae 











board 

have 
ate or up hi 
» hasn't 
you 


reme 


,onmy word. Hehasthose 
authorized, by Phelps 


lously keer vou see 





to have 
them. I'll promise to get him out of here in 
live ” 


minutes 


“Do you realize,”’ said the chairman of 
the board, “‘that my life would be compara- 
tively pleasant if it weren’t for you?”’ 


“Yes, sir. Just five minutes? 

“T should have stayed in Japan.” 

The secretary seemed to take this as as- 
surance that the chairman of the board was 
about to see Mr. Quiggly. He went to the 
door, opened it and beckoned. 
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| mahogany table served him. 


| windows. 
| cealing glazed paper attached to each, he 
| withdrew a few yards, tilted his head to the 
| left, tilted it to the right, and turned to the 
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Mr. Quiggly appeared with astonishing 
promptness. He all but burst into the 
room. When he had done so it could be ob- 
served that he bore a number of sheets of 
thick water-color board, each being pro- 
tected on one side by glazed paper pasted 
along the upper edge. Gone completely 
was the patriarchal manner which Mr. 
Quiggly had exhibited on his previous and 
memorable visit to this office. It had been 
overwhelmed by a boundless enthusiasm of 
which he was at present the victim. 

“I’ve got 'em, Mr. Beldon!” he shouted. 
‘‘Right here for you to see. Ten of ’em. 
The whole series. All finished. And I want 
to remind you that I said fifty thousand 
was not too much.” 

His eyes swept the room, considering 
light and background. Once more the long 
Darting to it 
he placed the sheets of water-color board 
upright against it so that they faced the 
Rapidly throwing back the con- 


chairman of the board. 

“‘Now, Mr. Beldon,” he said huskily, 
‘just come and stand here.” 

The chairman of the board rose obedi- 
ently, sauntered to the point of vantage 
indicated and faced the exhibit. 

Mr. Quiggly tore his eyes from the draw- 
ings for a moment in order to enjoy the 
expression he anticipated on the chairman 
of the board’s face. He was not disap- 
pointed, That is to say, Mr. Quiggly had 
never in his life observed a look of more 
profound amazement appear on a human 
countenance. 

“What did I tell you?” he cried. 

“Good God!” said the chairman of the 
board. Heturnedtohissecretary. “Billy,” 
he pleaded, ‘‘do you see what I see?” 

The secretary’s expression of sheer hor- 
ror was sufficient answer to the question. 

The chairman of the board sprang like a 
tiger at Mr. Quiggly. 

“*Who did this?”’ he roared. 

Mr. Quiggly retreating before the awful 
menace in the eyes of the chairman of the 
board could only falter. “‘I—Idon’t under- 


| stand,sir. Peter Phelps made the drawings. 


marvelous — by — by 


They're considered ; 
is the matter with 


everybody. What 
them?” 

“Who gave him—how did he get the 
photograph? Answer me before I throw 
you out that window.” 

Now as the window indicated was thirty- 
two stories aboveground Mr. Quiggly, 
suddenly grown white, backed around the 
table. Obviously he was in the presence 
of a maniac. With his eyes on the door he 
sparred for time. 

“What photograph?” 


‘The one that was used to do’’—a quiv- 


| ering forefinger indicated the ten draw- 


ings—‘‘those damnable things.”’ 

The chairman of the board was still 
between Mr. Quiggly and the door. This 
necessitated a further attempt at parley. 

“*No—no—photograph was used. They 
were done from a model.” 

““Model? I hope so. 
the face!” 

“That's the face of the mo-model.” 

“Don’t stand there and tell me that. 
Do you think I’m blind?” 

“It’s a perfect likeness of her,”’ main- 
tained Mr. Quiggly in a trembling voice, his 
eyes still on the door. “I saw her several 
times at the studio,” 

As a sudden unbelievable explanation of 
the thing that had happened occurred to 
the chairman of the board kis expression 
became less murderous. There was a dia- 
bolical possibility that two such faces ex- 
isted in the world. 

“Have those things appeared in the 


I mean the face 


magazines yet?"’ he inquired in a hollow 


voice, perspiration beading his brow as he 
asked the question. 

“Why, no, I just got them this morning. 
They haven't even been ais 

An explosive sigh of relief burst from the 
chairman of the board. 

“Where can I find this artist? 
Peter Phelps?” 

Mr. Quiggly mechanically repeated the 
address. 

The chairman of the board turned to a 
hatrack and seized his hat. 

“Come on, Billy,” hesaid. ‘‘Andbring”’ 
he waved his hand at the row of drawings 
“those things with you.” 

The secretary until now had been nailed 


This 


| where he stood by emotions which robbed 


him of both speech and movement. In the 
latter case this was fortunate, since he had 
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an almost ungovernable desire to hurl him- 
self from the window through which Mr. 
Quiggly seemed at one time about to make 
his departure. His reason now partially 
restored, he directed the nerveless Mr. 
Quiggly to return to his office, and gather- 
ing up the ten works of art designed to 
exhibit a combination of the Never-Run 
brand—including tops—and the society 
type, he followed his chief to an elevator. 

The nature of Patricia’s work now hor- 
ribly clear, the secretary felt entirely inade- 
quate to the explanation he must attempt 
in thenext few moments. It must undoubt- 
edly be made before the chairman of the 
board came in contact with his daughter’s 
late employer. 

Ten minutes at the most was at the 
secretary’s disposal for an explanation 
which needed as many hours. 

However, he plunged into it the moment 
they were seated in a taxicab. It proved to 
be immeasurably less difficult than he had 
feared. The brevity of the time allowed 
him forced him to touch only on vital points. 
This eliminated details and was exactly 
suited to the type of mind with which he 
was dealing. The chairman of the board’s 
ability to cleave his way through all ex- 
traneous matter in getting at the main 
facts of a proposition amounted to genius. 
Also he had known intimately, since earliest 
infancy, in fact, the lady with whom the 
explanation dealt. In the most startling 
manner he leaped to proper conclusions 
before the secretary, speaking with the 
utmost rapidity, could outline them. 

**I see,’’ nodded the chairman of the 
board at quick intervals. ‘‘ Yes, I see. Of 
course, of course.” 

The secretary paused for breath. 

“It’s quite clear,”’ said the chairman of 
the board. ‘She forced you to loan her the 
money.” 

“When she said she’d sell her pearls if I 
didn’t I was afraid she meant it.” 

‘Afraid she meant it? Of course she 
meant it! She never bluffs—I’ve found 
that out. Billy,’’ he added despondently, 
“you've disappointed me. You’ve prob- 
ably forgotten, but there was one time last 
summer when you wouldn’t let her go out 
ontheSound. Youdon’t know how amazed 
I was, how much I admired you for it. I'd 
even hoped —— But that doesn’t matter 
now. When you saw she had you licked 
why didn’t you call in her aunt?” 

“Well, for several reasons. She said 
she’d run away from The Elms and disap- 
pear. Then she said she had put me on my 
honor by confiding in me rr 

The chairman of the board nodded his 
quick understanding. 

““Yes,”’ he interrupted, “‘she works that 
way. She’ll spike your guns somehow be- 
fore she goes into action.” 

‘*And besides,”’ finished the secretary, 
looking out of the taxi window, “she told 
me she’d never speak to me again as long 
as she lived.” 

Therewasashortsilence. Thesecretary’s 
ears reddened as he thought he felt ironical 
amusement in the eyes which he was con- 
scious were inspecting him. 

He was relieved and uplifted when a 
friendly voice said, ‘‘Once she threatened 
not to speak to me fora month. It was be- 
cause I didn’t want her walking in the dew 
in her bare feet.” 

“Did you let her?’’ asked the secretary. 

“IT did not,’’ said the chairman of the 
board with some pride. ‘‘It was in Novem- 
ber. It was frost—not dew.” 

“What happened?” asked the interested 
secretary. 

“‘She didn’t speak to me for a month,”’ 
the chairman of the board informed him 
simply. 

These intimate details in the life of his 
beloved, coming from the lips of her father, 
were heart-warming to the secretary. He 
was also reassured by his chief’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of his share in the 
catastrophe which had occurred. He felt 
that he must at once deliver himself of the 
world-upheaving bit of news over which he 
had stumbled so lamentably earlier that 
morning. This was prevented at the mo- 
ment by their arrival at the Beaux Arts 
Building, but he awaited the earliest op- 
portunity to do so. 

He gazed about the studio of Peter Phelps 
as that celebrated artist rose from his easel 
to greet them. Here in this very room Pa- 
tricia, his Patricia, had spent the greater 
part of her waking hours for the past two 
months. A lover’s dream stole blissfully 


upon the secretary as the maiden’s father 
opened the conversation. 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

‘Mr. Phelps, you recently completed a 
eries of drawings in color for the Hampton 
Knitting Mills.” 

The artist nodded. 

“*T have the drawings with me. I’m Mr. 
Beldon.”’ 

The § artist, 
nodded again. 


obviously unimpressed, 


“You're with the Hampton people?” he 
inquired. 
‘Well, yes, indirectly. I’m connected 


with the United Silk Products Company. 
I’ve come to discuss the model used for the 
series in question. I feel that your selection 
of this model, for this particular series, was 
er —unfortunate.” 

Now the commercial and the artistic 
points of view are frequently as oil and 
water. Having proved this to be so it 
largely accounted for the fabulous sums de- 
manded by Peter Phelps for work of this 
character, and his reluctance to undertake 
it. Hardened in the past by what he re- 
garded as amazing stupidities, he was yet 
unprepared for criticism of the model used 
in the Never-Run series. 

‘You mean to tell me,”’ he asked incred- 
ulously, “‘that you don’t like her?” 

“‘T can’t say that I dislike her,” admitted 
the chairman of the board, “‘but I can’t 
approve of her so far as advertising stock- 
ings is concerned.”’ 

The artist strove for an instant to control 
himself and partially succeeded. 

“T’ll say this much to you—that model 
could not have been improved on if I had 
had every woman in New York to select 
from.”’ He turned abruptly and returned 
to his easel, adding slowly and distinctly, 
‘T will not discuss the matter any further.” 

The chairman of the board appeared un- 
moved by this statement. 

“T hope you will,’ he said with a dis- 
arming smile, “‘when you understand it 
better. I think I may admit to you, with 
reluctance, Mr. Phelps, that the model in 
question is not unattractive. She happens, 
however, to have strayed from her natural 
protectors and struck out for herself. She 
was seeking, so I underst and, economic in- 
dependence.” He looked inquiringly at the 
secretary. 

‘Yes, sir, that was it,”’ 
secretary. 

‘‘Now, I happen to be,” his chief went 
on, ‘‘the chairman of the board of directors 
of the United Silk Products Company, 
and + 

A sudden interest appeared in the artist’s 
face, 

“You're not J. 
quickly. “The J. H 

“Those are my initials,”” acknowledged 
the chairman of the board. “‘ The model we 
have been discussing,”’ he added, “‘ happens 
to be my daughter.” 

The secretary’s awaited opportunity had 
come, so he felt. 

‘““And my fiancée,” he announced. 

Peter Phelps, staring at the chairman of 
the board, sank slowly to the stool before 
his easel and ejaculated the mystic phrase, 
“Holy cat!” 

The was unnoticed by the chairman of 
who was himself staring at the 


confirmed the 


asked 


H. Beldon?”’ he 
. Beldon?”’ 


» board, 
secretary. 
“*How things come out,” 
‘However,”’ he decided, “‘one 
time.”” He turned again to the 
“You understand my position?” 

The artist’s dry lips moved, but no sound 
camefromthem. At last he found his voice 

md isn’t necessary for me to say,” he 
began, “that I hadn’t an idea of this. I 
remember wondering about her when she 
came in, but she told me she had been sent 
here by —well, by Trixie Angel.” 

PP ag Angel?” repeated the chairraan 
of the board. ‘I don't seem to recall her 
imong my daugh ter’ s friends.” 

“You wouldn't,” the artist assured him. 

‘Indeed?”’ said the chairman of the 
board. ‘‘ Well’’—he glanced for an instant 
at the secretary —‘“‘one loses touch during 
an absence of two months, I find.” 

“Then,” the artist went on, “‘when she 
held me up for such a stiff price, I 4 

‘How much?” the secretary demanded 
suddenly. 

“‘T paid Miss Beldon two hundred dollars 


a week.” 


he said at last. 
thing at a 


artist. 


the sum men- 


repeated 
ed voice 


secretary 


tioned in 


a hus} 
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“she told me sh 
She 


“Why, he exploded, 
was getting next to nothing called i 
a mere pittance. That was what she called 
it—-a mere pittance.’ 

“Yes,” said the chairman of the board, 
“T have reason to believe she would be 
quite sincere in that statement. May I ask 
you one question, Mr. Pheips? Is it your 
custom to pay models two hundred dollars 
a week?” 

ell, hardly,’’ said the artist. 

“Then why did you make an exception 
in the case of my daughter?” 

The artist reflected for a moment. 

“To tell you the truth,”’ he admitted at 
last, ‘“‘I hardly know myself. She was de 
termined to have at least that and , 

“Yes, yes. I understand,” said the 
chairman of the board quickly. ‘“‘And 
speaking of financial oe ters, you have n't 
been paid for your work, have you?” 

““No, not as vet.” 

“Could you,” asked the chairman of the 
board, “‘let me have a check book and a 
pen : oa 


and ink? 

The artist procured the articles required 
He also began digging in a pile of draperie 
costumes, sketches, paint tubes, paint- 
brushes, trays, old magazines and what not 
to expose at last what proved to be a carved 
ebony desk. 

At this the chairman of the b« 
himself 

‘My collection of works of art is a mod- 
est one,”’ he said, dipping pen in ink. “I 
think,”’ he continued, as he rapidly made 
out a check, “‘it’s time I added toit. Here 
is my personal check for fifty thousand dol- 
lars, Mr. Phelps. I’ve taken such a fancy 
to your work that I’m going to purchase all 
ten of the drawings. I hope you'll get at a 
new series for the Hampton Mills as quickly 
as possible. I can’t resist keeping these for 
my —er—private enjoyment.” 

Peter Phelps glanced at the check and 
looked up to meet the eyes of the chairman 
of the board. He permitted himself a grin. 


vard seated 


“Your very privé ate enjoyment, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Beldon?”’ 
“Quite so,” the chairman of the board 


admitted. He seemed to reflect for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Economic independence,” he mur- 
mured softly, and returned the grin. 
Having arrived at the waiting taxi a few 
moments later with his secretary and his 
rec ‘ently pure hased works of art, the chair- 
man of the board followed the secretary 


into the taxi and sl amme d the door. 
‘And now,” he said, “we come to you.” 
“T hope you don’t think,” began the 
secretary, “that I took advantage of 4 
The chairman of the board raised his 
hand, 
“Spare me all that,’’ he said. “I would 


feel more hopeful about it if I thought you 
had taken advantage, Bill; ou’ve sim 
ply been annexed.”’ He bent a gloomy 
look on the secretary. ‘Have you any 
idea you can control her?’ 


The secretary parried the question: 

“Can you, sir?” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the chairman of the 
board, as though a rapier had found his 
vitals. 


“Can any man?” asked the 

The chairman of the board glanced cau 
tiously about him. Finding the taxicab 
free from e avesdroppe rs he met the secre- 
tary’s eyes and spoke. 

“*No,” he said. 

“Well, then,”’ urged the 
iestly, “‘it might as well be me.” 

The chairman of the board dropped 
sympathetic hand on the secretary’ 


secretary 





secretary ea! 


knee 


‘The thought had occurred to me,” he’ 


said. 

“Oh, sir ’ the joyful secretary be 
gan, but was interrupted. 

“And now, about a wedding present.” 

The secretary flushed. 

‘Don't you think it’s a little early to 
talk about that?’’ he stammered 

“No,” said the chairman of the boar 
“We'd have to get at it sooner or later 
am a man of-—er some means, ” he ex 


‘Some thing h andsor f 
at a time this.” He 


plained modestly. 
is expecte d of me 


like 


bent forward, picked up the Never-Ru: 
drawings and placed them in the secret 
lap. 
‘Take them, Billy,”’ hesaidimpressivel 
“The y're yours,” 
THE END) 
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Al MIDSUMMER KNIGHT’S 
DREAM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The rodeo came, and with it half the 
countryside. It parked its cars in great 
lines and brought the children and lunch- 
eon boxes, and when the riders rode into 
the field, to the blare of the band, it 
crowded to the fences and cheered. It 
cheered them all, but mostly it cheered 
Janet. Janet and the Old Man led the pro- 
cession. Janet was going to ride! 

When the Kid learned it, before the pro- 
cession started, he had a queer sick feeling. 
Just for a moment he forgot Rosamond, 
and he made a furious protest to Janet 
herself. 

“I think you’ve lost your mind,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“It’s all right for us. We're paid to risk 
our necks to amuse the dudes. But you! 
You're not!” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said Janet 
coldly. ‘‘And if you want to know it, I’m 
not riding to amuse the guests. ’ 

His rage increased when he saw Janet 
drawing for her horse like the others, but 
when she drew Corkscrew a dull despair 
settled on him. Even the Old Man was 
anxious then, but he need not have worried. 
Corkscrew lived up to his name, leaped and 
twisted, whirled and lunged, but Janet’s 
knees hugged him like two slim steel vises, 
and Corkscrew came to rest at last, beaten. 

When Janet looked around the roaring, 
cheering field all she saw was Rosamond, 
delicately clad, cool and very feminine, 
watching her with hard, triumphant eyes. 

The rodeo went the way of all rodeos. 
Al was thrown and knocked out. He lay 
quite still, a suddenly pinched and colorless 
profile turned up to the sky, in the midst of 
breathless silence. Then he moved and the 
crowd relaxed. He got up and limped off. 

The Kid rode and bulldogged with the 
others, neither better nor worse than the 
average, which was good. And he swag- 
gered a bit, with the thirty-dollar spurs 
clanking and the nail heads on his chaps 
gleaming like silver. When he caught 
Rosamond’s eye she smiled, and the warm 
sense of a secret intimacy between his own 
perspiring self and her cool exquisiteness 
swelled his heart almost to bursting. 

But Janet, after all, provided the hit of 
the day. For she brought out Midge after 
the riding was over, when the bull had been 
retired to rest his weary neck muscles, and 
all the little burros, after the thrill of their 
lives, had trotted docilely back to tell their 
families of their escapes. And Midge per- 
formed. 

It is not necessary to tell what Midge 
did. His fame is a part of the vaudeville 
history by now, and Janet's, too, for that 
matter. Actually Midge was only an agency 
for the working out of those certain des- 
tinies with which this story deals. At the 
time he provided Janet with the means of 
release from an intolerable situation, for by 
nightfall the ranch knew that the cruiser, 
which is only a bunk-houseism for a highly 
honorable profession, had made Janet an 
offer for vaudeville and that she had ac- 
cepted it. 

The bunk house was divided in its opin- 
ion that night, but the Kid did not hear 
about it until later. He spent the evening 
sitting on the creek bank with Rosamond, 
telling her about the gold. 

August wore on, with the Old Man teach- 
ing Janet fancy rope work behind the barn, 
with divers sluggish Eastern livers renew- 
ing their youth, with the horses a trifle 
leaner and their riders browner, and with 
the Kid out_on the bank and gasping, and 
Rosamond not yet ready to throw him 
back. 

With the end of August came the general 
exodus from the ranch. Apparently new 
people, who were really the old ones changed 
by their city garb, began to appear on the 
lawn. The truck carried daily mountains 
of trunks to the railroad. The line of horses 
at the rail at saddling time diminished day 
by day. The grass in the pastures and on 
the high meadows turned in patches to red 
and brown. The prairie dogs in Dog Town 
could emerge without the whistle of a bul- 
let past their heads. A deer was seen in the 
cafion, and a guide brought in a small and 
highly disagreeable black bear cub. In a 
word, the early fall of the mountains was 
at the door. 

And Rosamond was going. The Kid 
would waken in the morning before the 


alarm clock and lie there wondering how 
he could bear it. He thought of her ex- 
quisiteness, her fastidious daintiness. He 
saw her going back to surroundings like 
herself—although he had not the faintest 
possible idea of what such surroundings 
might be—and the bunk house suddenly 
seemed horrible to him; the boots on the 
floor, the snorings of the men, the cook’s 
false teeth in a cup on the chair beside the 
bed, Dice, in his underdrawers, his fine 
body bare and uncovered to the waist. 

He had a wonderful parting from Rosa- 
mond. They rode up the cafion and watched 
the moon rise, and she made him promise 
a dozen ways to be faithful. She made no 
promises herself, however, and he was to 
remember that later. When late that night 
he went to the bunk house he found Dice 
waiting for him, sitting on the step. 

“Well,” was Dice’s greeting, ‘thank 
God, that’s over!” 

““What’s over?” 

“Rosamond. You thick-headed idiot, 
d’you think you’ll ever see her again?”’ 

“That’s my affair,’ said the Kid loftily. 

“Not by a damned sight!’’ was Dice’s 
comment. “This outfit has been short one 
man for eight weeks, and you’re the man. 
Now you take some advice. Can the Lady 
Rosamond and crawl on your face to 
Janet —and I hope to God she puts her foot 
on you.” 

Janet did almost literally that. 

By the middle of September the ranch 
was almost down to what Jack Moncrielle 
designated as a prewar basis. A dozen 
horses saddled in the morning, six or eight 
in the evening; in the bunk house long 
sessions of poker or blackjack, in the pe- 
culiar silence of the gambling puncher; 
Janet training her horse; the Old Man 
shooting ducks out on the flat, and in close 
conclave with Janet in the evening; the 
alarm clock in the bunk house set at six in- 
stead of four; in the pastures cinch sores 
and saddle galls slowly healing, and spurs 
a cruel memory, and in the Kid’s mind 
already a faint haze over Rosamond’s 
memory and an unexpected pang at the 
knowledge that Janet was going away. 

Then two things happened in quick suc- 
cession which showed the Kid what he had 
done. The first was that Janet was caught 
in the wire. 

Now to be caught in the wire is one of th 
desperate emergencies and often one of the 
tragedies of Western life. Horses caught 
in the wire come home with flesh torn to 
ribbons, deep cuts to the bone, muscles 
and tendons severed. 

Fortunately it was not Midge, but an- 
other horse. Janet knew better than to lay 
a fence flat and try to leap over it, but she 
was possessed those days by a sort of rest- 
less desperation, and it followed the first 
talk she had had with the Kid for weeks 
He had gone to her, humble enough in all 
conscience, unable to bear the thought that 
she should leave with the coldness between 
them. Janet was in the little paddock the 
Old Man had given her, with Midge’s 
curious stage properties scattered about, 
for she had just finished a lesson, and she 
heard him through without a quiver. 

“In all you're saying,” she said at last, 
“vou are taking for granted that you have 
offended me or hurt me. Just why?” 

He fingered the hat in his hand nerv- 
ously. 

** Well, we used to be good friends, Janet.” 

** Aren’t’we still?” 

“You didn’t tell me you were going to 
do this thing.” 

“T didn’t tell Dice, either, or any of the 
boys.” 

“That’s different.” 

‘How is it different?” 

“I don’t know. I used to think it was.” 

He gave it up then and went away. He 
didn’t understand it himself, so how could 
he explain? All he knew was that it mat- 
tered less and less each day that no letter 
came from Rosamond, and more and more 
that Janet would soon be gone. He went 
away and sat by himself, staring in the 
general direction of the railroad, which 
seemed somehow to be interfering with his 
life. And Janet saddled the Old Man’s 
bay mare and got caught in the wire. 

When the mare’s foot caught and she 
leaped forward she pulled the wire Janet 

Continued on Page 97 
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was standing on and threw her on it. In- 
stantly she was caught on a hundred red- 
hot, tearing and jerking points of agony. 
The mare leaped over her, leaped back 
again, reared and fell. The wire by that 
time was over and under Janet, and the 
horse was up again. Janet was dragged out 
into the field as post after post gave way, 
and then the mare got free. 

The Old Man found Janet there a half 
hour later, her clothes torn to ribbons and 
stained with blood, and he got her out and 
onto his horse. She was too dazed to be 
questioned, but the Old Man knew, and he 
muttered most of the way home. 

Her going was delayed almost a month 
by the accident, and in that month the Kid 
suffered horribly. Rosamond was like a 
bad dream by that time, but if he wanted 
to forget her the bunk house gave him no 
chance. He grew to hate her very name 
although not as much as he hated Sicueall. 

He was consumed with jealousy too. It 
was Dice who sat with Mrs. Allenby and 
Janet during the convalescence, and Slim 
who took over the care and training of 
Midge. Even the cook, wandering over in 
the evening with a bit of specially broiled 
chicken or trout, had the entrée to the 
Allenby cottage. Only the Kid was left out. 

The truth, of course, was that under the 
ice that had frozen over Janet’s love the 
current of it still ran fast and furious. But 
the ice was there. Even the Old Man 
finally put in a word for him, but Janet 
shook her head. 

“If he would do it once he would do it 
again,”’ she said. ‘‘I used to mind, but I 
don't now.”’ 

The abominable fact that all the ranch 
had pitied her was, next to the Kid’s de- 
fection, what rankled. And when, the night 
before she left, the Kid came again, hum- 
bly, and stood before her she went quite 
pale with outraged pride. 

“*T’ve been a fool, Janet, and I know it.” 

‘About what?” 

“You know what I mean, don't you? 

She was not very strong yet, and she 
began to tremble, but her voice was steady. 
She even laughed a little. 

“IT suppose I do. But aren't we all fool- 
ish at times? I was myself, last spring, but 
I've got over it.”’ 

As old as the hills, this story. The 
wandering male, the hurt pride of the 
woman, four feet of distance and yet a 
mile or so between then 4 The Kid, who 
had never heard of the vicious pendulum 
of love, from passion to hate and back to 
love again, the Kid turned on his high 
heels and went away from this new and 
different Janet, who was as hard and stiff 
and shiny as new leather. 

It was entirely clear now that she had 
never cared a plugged nickel for him. He 
had thought once —— They called this 
life, did they, this thing of working all day 
and suffering all night? Life! 

le went down and sat by the creek. 
Life! A man poured out his whole heart at 
a woman’s feet, and she went on the stage 
and painted her face, and a lot of dudes 
stared at her and sent her notes and took 
her out to supper. Life! 

Oh, well, let it ride! 


iv 

ANET started East the next week, with 
e) Midge in a box car and the Old Man 
himself going as far as Chicago. And 
blow after blow—Slim was going along, to 
sleep with Midge and tend him on the 
train, and later on in chaps and spurs and 
full regalia to assist Janet during the, per- 
formance. Slim! 

Janet’s farewell to the ranch was rather 
emotional, but the Kid watched in vain for 
any indication that he was more than 
merely included in the general fout ensemble. 
The boys rode to the station and cheered 
her wildly as the train pulled out, the Old 
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settle like a cold flatiron below his breast 
bone, to remain there for a long, long time. 

Years and years passed, and after a 
week's time in Chicago the Old Man came 
home. There was nothing on the surface 
of things to indicate any radical changes at 
the ranch. The dogs greeted him uproari- 
ously. The lawn looked pleasantly empty 
and dudeless. The men were hearts and 
cheerful and ambidextrous at the table as 
usual. Nothing, in short, to indicate that 
only the outside of the Kid was among 
those present, and that, save of course for 
the cold flatiron, the rest of the Kid was 
unaccountably missing and might have 
been located in Chicago. 

“How'd it go?" asked Dice Barnett 
when the Old Man ambled over to the 
corral after supper. 

“Pretty good,” said the Old Man. 
“Pretty good. That gold-toothed smile of 
Slim's is going to be worth money to him 
now.” 

He glanced at the Kid, but the Kid was 
sharpening his knife on the edge of a boot 
and seemed completely absorbed. 

As for Janet, she’s a hit,’’ said the Old 
Man, who hadn’t been talking to managers 
without picking up a phrase or two. ‘The 
act’s a knock-out. They’ve had the same 
sort of thing, of course; but with Janet’s 
youth and beauty—well, I wish you boys 
had been there. She sent her love to you 
all.”’ 

The Kid tested the blade on a finger nail. 

“She's a right good-looking girl, Janet.”’ 
Thus Joe, not without malice. ‘‘Somebody 
will try to pick her off the branch all right. 
I knew a girl once went on the stage, and 
she got a bushel of mash notes every 
week. 

The Kid put away his knife, rose and 
yawne d ostentatiously. 

“*Reckon I'll turn in,” he said, and d 
appeared from a circl whi h waited to grin 
until he had gone. 

He slept very poorly that night, and 
spent most of his time reflecting bitterly 
on the trust in human nature which had 
turned Janet loose on the world without 
somebody near her to punch the face of any 
guy who tried to get fresh with her. A 
bushel of mash notes every week, eh? He 
lay there and saw Janet on a brilliantly 
lighted stage, while the theater was en- 
tirely filled with gilded youths who—the 
Kid's experience of theaters was small 
almost buried her in flowers. He groaned 
and turned over on his face. Oh, well, what 
was it to him, anyhow? Let it ride, that’s 
all. 

The winter came. Part of the outfit went 
down to the Old Man’s herd of steers in 
New Mexico, and Al and Joe were follow- 
ing cows in Arizona. The bunk-house beds 
were empty, except for Dice and the Kid, 
and instead of blackjack and poker Dice 
read by the bunk-house lamp in the eve- 
nings, and the Kid played solitaire morosely. 
At mealtimes, for they were all together 
now, the Old Man read Janet’s letters 
aloud, and her clippings. Her advance man 
had got hold of her family history by 
that time, and played pretty heavily on it. 
The result was that she was being invited 
to good houses. 

For instance: 

“*Everything on the table was gold,’”’ 
the Old Man read aloud one day. ‘*‘Can 
you imagine it? But do you know some- 
thing? I wouldn't trade the whole service 
for the tin cup by the Big Spring.’”’ 

e ats!” said the savage fear inside the 
Kid. ‘Piffle! Tut! And as for that hun- 
dred and sixty acres and a log house, tut 


again. She’ 's gone. She’s lost. She'll never - 


come pack. 

In November Dice Barnett and the Kid 
drove the horses along the old cattle trail 
by the creek to the winter range, and 
camped for a few days there. The Old Man 
had been hunting elk, and he blew into 
camp one day to find the Kid alone, sitting 


Man waved his hat, and something seemed on his heel while he disconsolately fried 
to fall through the Kid’s diaphragm and potatoes in bacon fat, and whistling an 
—__— —__—— 
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extremely dolorous hymn. The Old Man 
sat back on a log and eyed him. 

“Well,” he inquired, “‘got your sense of 
values yet?” 

“What d’you mean?” 

The Old Man looked around. 

“it’s like this,” he said. ‘‘Take this 
creek, now. There’s gold in it—real gold. 
I don’t know from where, but it’s there. 
Fellows have frozen and starved to death 
looking for it. But there’s fool’s gold too. 
Every now and then somebody brings in 
some iron pyrites and thinks he’s made his 
everlasting fortune.” 

‘I get you,” said the Kid. ‘“ Well, I know 
the difference all right now, sir.” 

That was all the Old Man said then. 
But later on, cleaning his rifle with a corner 
torn off the Kid’s dish towel, he said: “I 


got a Chicago paper a day or two ago. The 
Carter girl’s engaged to be married.” 

The Kid said nothing for a moment. He 
was scraping the frying pan. Then he 


looked up and caught the Old Man’ 8 eye. 

‘She was a right nice girl,’’ he said, 
and grinned. 

Winter came on, and the ranch was 
isolated from the world. Once a week or so 
the postman in his flivver would work his 
way up through the roads, thaw out his 
radiator with boiling water and himself 
with hot coffee, and leave the mail. Bears 
down from the mountains and left 


came 
tracks around the storehouse and the 
kitchen. Deer came fearlessly to the feeding 


racks by the corral, and a mountain sheep 
was reported on Bishop’s Rock. On the 
day before Christmas came a great wooden 
box from Janet, with a fur coat for her 
mother and a set of Kipling for the Old 
Man, and on Christmas Day came a tele- 
gram: 


Dearest Love and a Merry Christmas to all 
of you. JANET. 


No message to the Kid at all. 

The Old Man was rather worried. The 
Kid had come to his senses, but there was 
still something wrong with Janet. And the 
Kid was on his mind. The boy was not 
eating and—the Old Man strongly sus- 
pected—not sleeping either. 

‘“Maybe I'd better write her how things 
are,’’ he said one day to Dice Barnett. 

“It’s no place for a third party, in my 
opinion,”’ Dice objected. ‘They'll make 
the grade or they won't, but they can’t 
be pushed.” 

So in the long idle days of heavy snow 
the Old Man pasted Janet’s clippings in a 
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scrapbook, and Mrs. Allenby mended and 
stacked linen, and the Kid slowly ate his 
heart out, having abundance of time for 
this sort of gastronomical misery. 

The snow had come early and lay late, 
and in the open range along the foothills a 
dozen or so horses dead from cold and star- 
vation had been eaten by coyotes, so that 
only their bones marked their tragedy. Out 
in the far meadows the cattle had exhausted 
the hay, and herculean efforts on the part 
of the men failed to open a road by which 
to send the hay carts through. In March 
they got out at last, and the Old Man 
breathed again. But the cold continued, 
and the feed grass was almost exhausted. 
On a dismal day in March the Kid rode 
out to the pasture with his revolver strapped 
on his hip, and cut out some twenty lean 
and sickly cows to die that the rest of the 
herd might live. 

They looked at him with soft, appealing 
eyes; and the Kid’s hand shook as he drew 
the gun. When it was all over he went back 
and sat for a long time in the steaming 
barn, where the work horses munched their 
hay and no one was likely to find him. He 
would have sold himself for a ten-cent piece 
that day, and considered the price high. 

But with the opening of the spring he 

found a bit of hope rising, like the sap in 
the cottonwood trees. Janet would come 
back that summer, and he would make up 
for all he had done. He worked solely to 
that end. He put a new roof on the saddle 
shed—for her. He dredged stone and re- 
paired roads—for her. With the aid of six 
cow horns which he rubbed to a high polish 
and a piece of wood which he varnished, he 
made a hatrack, slightly odorous but very 
sightly in his eyes—for her. And in the 
evenings when his work was done he sat 
by the stove in the bunk house and played 
a airs on his mouth organ, to the 
unprintable expostulations of the now aug- 
mented outfit. 

The ranch was preparing for the summer 
influx. Painters and carpenters swarmed 
over the place; the boys came back from 
New Mexico and Arizona, jerked off their 
store clothes, pulled on their chaps, stamped 
into their boots and were off to report to 
the Old Man. An early dude or two came, 
and bunches of wild flowers began to ap- 
pear in the dining room, while the cook be- 
gan his summer-long complaint of having 
to clean the trout the men brought in. 

And then at the end of June came Janet. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 
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63% GREATER Sales This Year for This Mfr. 
‘Our 1921 business srcreased 63° over last year. A great 
majority of that increase zs due to our Addressograph. Any 
firm can do /kewise and save cost of Addressograph in a 


Mead, Johnson & Co., Famous Drug Specialty Mfrs 
Evansville, ind 


few weeks.”’ 
Pay For It As It Increases Your Sales. 

Sma// cost of Addressograph for :ncreasing your sales will 

surprise you. ‘Trying it at our expense will comvince you. 

Our easy way of ‘‘paying for it as you sell more’’ will 

please you. Prove its advantages before you buy. 

Here’s the Real Christmas Gift for your business. 


Mail the coupon for FREE trial now. 
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2 New Selling Books 


HOUSANDS of executive have 
profitably read these rok “A r y 4 
te how YOU can wu ales quickly \ 
1 “Mailing Lists—Their Prepara- A 
tion, Care and Uses A: : 
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2 “How Live sates Pro AW “ | 
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100 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST December 17, 1921 
® 
Announcing’ 


a FORD size 
battery with 
‘ a rubber case 


for Q2 al 
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5. Therefore, we have 





; pv ee agg the new ome - =e IN “ 
{ delphia Weather-Proo WXJK /N\ \ 
: ‘ \ 3. The Ford engineer- Rubber Case, especially I ok \/ \/ YX \\\ 
- We are proud of our bat ing requirements neces %% designed for Ford cars. \\\\ . ’ 
R. tery cases. They are built of sitate hanging the battery Mo It is cast in one piece WW \ N ) 
clected hardwood put togeth in an iron strap, suspend / of solid hard rubber. SS = 
er with dowelled lock corner ed from the chassis. This er Bounces and jolts cannot Ne 
nstruction, and thoroughly strap cuts into the wood L y weaken it. Water, sand 
protected by acid-proof paint en case when the car jolts y and gravel donot affect it. 
over bumpy roads. i= 









A riding slot is provided \ 
to fit the Ford Strap. eT amet 
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6. There are no joints 















































TT } anywhere. The case is di —] 
Hi vided by solid partitions | . 
| i| 4, Also, in the Ford, the into three compartments, ——. - 
q\p battery is not protected forming the cells. The c 
> we , a pre f : )} by a steel box. It is ex broad handles brace the 
“- US WS DAVE BOS DESH 86 \] H posed to wind and weath ends and prevent bulging 
ified with the wooden case in te ol er, mud and gravel, and due to pull by the hold- 
Ford cars, because of its ex er fh; J stones thrown up by the downs. This battery will 
posed position under the car. i= lV || wheels. As a result, stand up electrically and 
| HI warped, split and swollen mechanically under the 
cases and broken jars hardest conditions under 
= - -~— sometimes occur. which a Ford can be 
driven. And yet its price 
is only $30.00. 


DEALERS: See this battery at the New York Automobile Show, Booths Nos. C71, C72 and C73 on 
the third floor center aisle, leading out from the main stairway down from the fourth floor; 
and at the Chicago Show, Booths Nos.17 and 27, in the balcony of the Coliseum. Ask our rep- 
resentatives to explain our liberal and profitable dealer proposition. Or write us at this address : 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY CO., Ontario and C Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Type 116LMX is the proper size, 
and we recommend this battery 
for use in the following cars 
also: 


Chevrolet 490 Liberty 
Cleveland Mitchell 
Columbia Oakland 
Dort Oldsmobile 
Hupmobile Overland 





Lexington Scripps-Booth 


"With the Weather-Proof, Gravel-Proof Case 














THE NATION'S MILK 


i telel - 
Pure~ 
Ob eviveyaes! 


Is there a family in 


idabimmeleiiisa mists, 


does not use it? 


Delectable new sweets to tempt your palate. 


Nutty Kubes —smooth milk-chocolate 
squares with crunchy filberts. 
Nutty Karamels—rich as cream and 
filled with walnut meats. Vanilla and 
chocolate flavors. 
Extra Grade Caramels—velvet 
smooth, of delicious flavor. 


All Made by 
BORDEN 


YVAPORATE), —— 


Weigus 


UNSWEETENED -y 


i} Trade Mark of ue Bowes Cont 
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lat 1 iad 
and for addition year 
vie = Mure sition, each label will , 


one POT | 
Gait Tort 


|THE BORDEN COMPANY ! 


= NEW york, u. 5 A 


With the Cream See carne 
Left in. 
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If you have — S 
Pebeco will help save — 
your teeth by counter- 
acting this great cause 
of tooth decay. 

You will like Pebeco. 












